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Treasury Said 


To Face Problem 


In Maturing Bills 





Department Must Retire 
@ More Than Billion and a 


Half Dollars Duting Cur- 
rent Fiscal Year 





Obligations Due 


Of Short-term Type 





Receipt From Taxes Expected 
To Be Affected by Uncer- 


x World 





Maturity of Government obligations 
within the next two years presents one of 
the important problems with which the 
Department of the Treasury must deal, 
according to an oral statement July 13 in 
behalf of the Department in which it was 
stated that if conditions warrant the ex- 
ercise of a privilege to call some issues 
for redemption a total of $4,979,938,350 
will have to be refunded or redeemed. 

The lastest figures compiled by the De- 
partment respecting the status of the 
public debt show that $1,420,270,500 must 
be retired during the current fiscal year. 
It is obvious that some of this will be 
refunded under the regular program of 
the Department, but securities amounting 
to almost $1,500,000,000 have maturity 


tain Conditions in Business | 


dates within the next 12 months, it was | 


said. 

Maturities of the current year are all 
of the short term type, being either cer- 
tificates of indebtedness or Treasury 
bills, but in 1932 Treasury notes of that 
year mature in three series and the total 
of those issues is $1,626,155,550. It has 
heen assumed since those notes were 
issued, it was stated, that some of them 
would have to be refunded and that 
course probably will be followed, yet the 
Department hopes that a “reasonable 
amount” of them may be redeemed and 
cancelled when they fall due, it was ex- 
plained. 


& 


Three Series Due 

To complete the total of securities 
which may be possibly retired or ref- 
funded in the next two years, the first 
Liberty loan of 1932-47 becomes subject 
to call in about 18 months from this time. 
The total of that issue is $1,933,552,250 
and is made up of thre series, designated 
by their interest rates of 3%, 4 and 4% 
per cent bonds. 

It was suggested that the Treasury’s 
policy with respect to that issue would 
have to be governed largely by condi- 
tions obtaining at the time the option 

@°9 call them is available as a privilege of 
the Department, but it was explained 
that care would have to be exercised on 
account of the fact that there are other 
long term issues maturing in 1947 and 
in years immediately preceding as well 
as succeeding that date to avoid too 
heavy a transaction in that year. 

The Treasury was said to regard the 
debt problem as more important because 
of budget conditions facing the Depart- 
ment in the current fiscal year and pos- 
sibly in the succeeding 12-month period. 
The uncertainties of income from taxes 
resulting from the business depression 
since Jan. 1, 1930, is expected to affect 
receipts that will begin to reach the 
Treasury in March, 1931. It knows, of 
course) what obligations must be met, ac- 
cording to the explanation, and it can 
lay plans to retire as little or as much 
as the income permits, but when steps 
age taken for refunding the maturities, 
consideration must be given to the future 
outlook in order to determine what date 
should be used for the contemplated final 
retirement. 

As an illustration of the circumstance 
in which the Treasury finds itself, atten- 
tion was directed to the recently an- 
nounced issue of Treasury bills on which 
the Department has accepted tenders 
amounting to a little more than $50,- 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 3.] 





Wireless Telephone 
To Hawaii Projected 





American Company to Open 
Service, Says Federal Agency 





As an initial step in extending radio 
telephone communications to the Far 
Fast, an American telephone company 
jans to open regular service with the 
awaiian Islands in the immediate fu- 
ture, according to advices received in the 
communications section of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the chief of the sec- 
tion, G. Stanley Shoup, stated orally 
July 12. 


| quently, it was pointed out, the Employ- | 
Service has no direct knowledge! 


It was explained that as now planned | 


the first regular service will be provided 
to the island of Oahu, in the Hawaiian 
group. By 19382 it is expected that all 
subscribers of the telephone company of 
Honolulu on the island will be within 
voice range of United States telephones, 
it was said. : oa 

The proposed radio link to Hawaii, will 
extend the talking range from the United 
States 2,100 miles westward and in time 
it is probable that direct telephone con- 
nections will be established with Austra- 
lia, Japan and others of the more im- 
portant nations in the Far East, accord- 
ing to Mr. Shoup. ; 

It was pointed out that for some time 
past company engineers have been in- 
vestigating various sites on the west 
coast to determine the best locations for 
the new radio stations, and several possi- 
bilities are under cgnsideration, Once the 
question of location is settled, the work 
of erecting and equipping the two sta- 
tions will go forward rapidly, he added. 
The construction cost, including purchase 
of land, manufacture of apparatus, erge- 
tion of buildings and radio towers and in- 
stallation of equipment, will reach a total 

prer $1,000,000, the company’s esti- 

mate shows, it was said. 
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Navy Air Fleet 
Of 1,000 Foreseen 


Five-year Building Program 
Will End This Year, De- 


partment Says 








((OMPLETION of the five-year build- 
4 ing program of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics will result by the end of 
the present fiscal year, it was an- 
nounced July 13 by the Department 
of the Navy, and on June 30, 1931, 
there will be either on hand or on 


order the .1,000 useful airplanes 
planned for following the Geneva 
conference on limitation of naval 
armament. 

A steady annual increase in the 
number of planes available for the 


Bureau of Aeronautics resulted in the 
equipment of naval aviation with 828 
“useful airplanes” at the conclusion 
of the fiscal year 1930, while 267 
other planes were under contract on 
that date. Appropriations have been 
made available for the procurement 
during the fiscal year 1931 of “the 
requisite number” of planes to bring 
the total up to the 1,000 objective. 
The Bureau of Aeronautics will have 
for its use $12,326,100 for construc- 
tion purposes and the procurement of 
aircraft. 

(A review of the carrying out of 
the five-year construction program 
will be printed in full text in the 
issue of July 15.) 





Wheat Harvesting 
Provides Jobs for 


Thousands of Men 


Information on Labor Needs 
Supplied by Federal Agen- 
cy, But Workers Must Ar- 
range Transportation 








Workers making their way to the har-’ 


vest fields are probably getting rides on 
trucks and buses in increasing numbers 
this year instead of riding the rods of 
freight trains as they have done in the 
past. it was stated orally on behalf of 
the Employment Service, Department of 
Labor, July 12. 

The Employment Service, it was ex- 
plained, has as its primary purpose the 
dissemination of information regarding 
opportunities for work in various locali- 
ties. The farm labor division, which is 
located at Kansas City, Mo., has charge 
of distributing such information to men 
seeking work in the agricultural areas, 
but it assumes no responsibility for trans- 
porting the prospective worker to a place 
where he may obtain a job. 

Worker's Problem 

Occasionally the division or its agents 
will make arrangements to charter a bus 
or truck to bring workers to a certain lo- 
cality, provided the emvloyer will guar- 
antee costs of transportation. But ordi- 
narily the problem of reaching a job lies 
with the worker, it was stated, and he 
must pay all the costs incidental to get- 
ting to a place of employment. Conse- 


ment 
of how the harvest hands get to the fields. 
It is considered likely, however, that more 
of them are using automobiles for trans- 
portation than in the past. 

Wages in the wheat belt of the mid- 


dle western and northwestern States 
are about the same this year as last, 
around $3 to $4 in addition to board, 
it was stated. The wheat harvest has 


now progressed from Texas through Ok- 
lahoma and Kansas and into Nebraska 
and Colorado. Texas and Oklahoma re- 
quired few outside workers to harvest the 
grain, but Kansas, the largest Winter- 
wheat producing State, required several 
thousand men, Nebraska, it was as- 
serted, usually needs about 8,000 work- 
ers from outside the State to harvest 
the crop, raised chiefly in the south- 
eastern counties. Colorado needs a few 
thousand men, also. But the big de- 
mand for harvesters usually comes in 
August, it was pointed out, when the 
harvest swings into the Spring-wheat 
growing States, North and South 
Dakota. f 

Last year it is estimated that nearly 
100,000 men were directed to work in 
the small grain harvest through efforts 
of the Farm Labor Division. 

Following the grain harvest, the next 
big task of the Farm Labor Division 
is to supply men for gathering the cot- 
ton crop. About 300,000 persons were 
directed to work in the cotton fields 
last year, it is estimated. 





To Decreased 





Progress Made 
In Temperature 


Control by Man 


Dr. Klein Describes Steps. 
Advanced in Numerous 
Branches of Refrigeration 
Industry | 








Benefits by Entire 
Population Claimed 





|*Dry Tee’ and Quick Freezing 


Take Their Place Alongside 
Various Systems of Mechan- 
ical Refrigeration 





Successful efforts to control tempera- | 
ture have brought about “a vast and | 


‘valuable business’ in this country, said | 


Dr. Julius Klein, Aassistant Secretary | 
of Commerce, in an address July 13. 

He told of the growth of the mechan- | 
ical refrigerator industry—gas and elec- | 
tric—with the public absorbing 2,500 ma- | 
chines every day; the stimulating effect | 
on the manufacture of artificial ice, and 
the making of ice refrigerators; the de- 
velopment of “dry ice” and other spe- 
cialized products; the cooling of theaters | 
and other public places; the manufacture | 
of humidity for industries which need | 
moisture-laden air; and of the develop- | 
ment of the “quick freezing” method 
for the preservation of foods. 

“This progress in the refrigerating in- | 
dustry may prove to be of the greatest 
importance to our entire population—the 
farmers as the producer, the city dweller 
as the consumer,” he said. 

Something “Done About It” 


Dr. Klein spoke by radio through 
WMAL and affiliated stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. His 


address follows in full text: 

Let me take you for just a moment to 
one of the busiest spots in Washington 
—the office of President Hoover in the 
executive wing of the White House. In 
midsummer this used to be one of the 
very hottest places in the District of 
Columbia. But it has experienced a 
startling change. Today it is very pleas- 
ant—thoroughly delightful, in fact—as 
befits the high-pressure activity that| 
goes on within those walls. “How has| 
this. transformation been 
You may ask. By cooled and conditioned | 
air—‘manufactured weather.” That is| 
just a single illustration of the highly 
significant advance of a vigorously pro- 
gressive American industry and business. | 

I believe it was Mark Twain who once 
remarked that “everybody is always talk- 
ing about the weather—but nobody ever) 
does anything about it.” That observa- 
tion still holds true for the hot or cold | 
conditions of the great outdoors, though | 
I read just the other day about a slight- 
ly implausible project to lower the tem- | 
perature of certain African colonies 
through the medium of titanic electrical 
contrivances. 

In the modifying and controlling of our 
“indoor weather” it was always a one- 
way proposition in the past. We could 
make it warm in cold seasons, but when 
the torrid days arrived we had to resign 
ourselves to being “hot and bothered.” 
We had to “take it and like it.” We could 
simply mop our fevered brows—swelter 
and bake—swing (or switch on) fans— 
and try diligently to cultivate a philo- 
sophic calm. 

But within the past few years, as all 
of you are well aware, engineers have 
begun to refute Mark Twain's satirical 
assertion by going ahead and “doing 
something” about this indoor weather 
during the Summer months. The art, the | 
science, and the business of refrigeration | 
have been advancing recently with giant 
strides. I want to tell you, briefly, about 
some of the phases of that growth. Let 
us look, first of all, at this fascinating 
thing called “manufactured weather.” 





We find “manufactured weather” in 
motion-picture theaters, department 
stores, and other places where people | 


congregate; and in July and August it} 
is generally a great relief to enter one 
of these retreats for a few hours of gen- 
uine relaxation. One of the best known 
of these, installations is in the Capitol 
Building at Washington, 

The strictly commercial aspects of | 
“cooling for comfort” are interesting 1 
think. Manufactured weather in a the- 
ater can be furnished at a cost of about 
2 cents per seat per performance, and 
the public seems more than willing to 
pay that equivalent of a postage stamp 
for this added comfort. | 

Manufactured weather can be fur- 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 





Cut in Platinum Price Traced 


Luxury Demand 





Increased Production by Russian and South African 


Mines Also Is Factor in. Low Quotations, Accord- 
ing to Commerce Division 





[NCREASED production by Russian 
and South African mines and a de- 
crease in luxury buying fare the fac- 
ters contributing to the price decline 
in platinum which was quoted July 9 
at $44 an ounce, according to an oral 
statement July 12 in behalf of the 
minerals division of the Department 
of Commerce. 

The United States is a relatively 
small producer of platinum but is one 
of the largest consumers, according to 
the division. Platinum employed 
principally in the jewelry and in the 
electrical, chemical, and dental indus- 
tries. 7 

The price trend has been visibly 
downward for some months, the divi- 
sion said, and can be ascribed to no 
particular cause other than that of an 
oversupply. The United States for- 


is 


merly depended almost entirely for its 
supply upon Colombia but more re- 
cently Russia and South Africa have 
been producing in excess of their usual 
output. 

Quotations based on official prices of 
a leading interest on small miscellane- 
ous orders for refined platinum, ac- 
cording to a report of the Bureau of 
Mines, were reduced from $74 to $70 
an ounce on Jan. 2, 1929, which price 
continued until May 10, when a fur- 
ther reduction to $68 an ounce was an- 
nounced, This price continued until 
Sept. 12 when it was reduced to $65 
an ounce, to be further reduced to $63 
an ounce on Dec. 14, the closing price 
for the year. ‘The average of these 
quotations was $67.69. Refiners re- 
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effected?” | 





Autos’ Com petition 


Affects Bus Trade 


vv 
Operators Say Lines Will 
Have to Quit 


v 
State of Massachusetts: 
Boston, July 12. 
PRIVATE automobiles carrying 
passengers for a consideration 
are tending to destroy the business 
of authorized bus operators, ac- 
cording to statements made to the 
public utilities commission at an 
investigation conducted under a 
resolution adopted by the recent 
legislature. 

Bus operators who appeared be- 
fore the commission asserted that 
some lines will be abandoned if the 
“unfair competition” is not elim- 
inated. 

Sight-seeing buses also were 
charged with carrying workers 
during the morning and evening 
hours in competition with regular 
lines. 


Sanction of Flights 
Is Placed on Basis of | 










Section 1 


Expected to Show 
Westward Trend 





Government Geographer 


Will 
West 


Be 
of 


Location 
Somewhere 


Whitehall, Ind. 


Says 





Point May Move 
West or Southwest 





Decreases in Population Along 
Atlantic Coast and in New 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the F orty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT oF DissENT FRoM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE BODIES ARE IN SESSION 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, JULY 14, 1930 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


| 
| 
| 


England Likely to Affect’ 


Determination 





The center of population of the United 
States—that is, the “center of gravity” 


| of the population of the United States— 


will be placed by the 1930 census some- 
where west of Whitehall, Ind., and near 
the 39th parallel of latitude, if the move- 


| ment since 1790 continues, but it may be 


Value to Aeronautics 





Director of Air Regulations 
Says Stunt Flying Is Not 
Prohibited Merely Be- 
cause of Risks Involved 





Novel airplane flights will be given 
the sanction of the Department of Com- 
merce when the possible results are 
likely to be beneficial to aeronautics, and 
when the Aeronautics Branch is satisfied 
of the airworthiness of the equipment 
and the capability of the personnel in- 
volved, according to an oral statement 
on July 12 by Gilbert C. Budwig, direc- 
tor of air regulations. 

Stunt flights will not be ruled against 
merely because they require the taking 


}of risks, Mr. Budwig said, referring to 


the recent refusal of the department to 
waive air traffic rules to permit an at- 
tempt at changing crews during a _ pro- 
jected endurance flight. 

Included in the types of stunt flying 
regarded with disapproval by the Aero- 
nautics Branch are sensational flying 
circuses, wingwalking and rope ladder 


| acrobatics, and projects which “seem to 


have nothing to offer to the development 
of aviation.” 


Value Found in Air Races 
Some forms of aviation involving 
greater risks than many projects which 
have been frowned upon are regarded 
with favor, Mr. Budwig said. He cited 


| well-planned air races, which, he stated, 


are valuable because they focus public 
attention on the advance of aeronautics, 
provide tests for the equipment, and 
bring the industry closer together. | 

Through the promulgation and _ en- 
forcement of air traffic rules, an era of | 
sensational stunt flying was brought to; 
an abrupt end, the director of air regu- 
lations related, although the acrobatics 


jaffected by the code “would have died} 


out anyway in time.” Public interest in 
wingwalking and rope ladder perform- 


{ances was on the wane, Mr. Budwig as- | 


serted, because other more spectacular | 
forms of aviation were being developed. | 
With equipment of the sort in general 
5.) 
; _ Ww: 
New York Without | 


State Speeding Law. 
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Attorney General Says Only | 
‘Prudent Driving’ Is Required 





State of New York: 
Albany, July 12. 

There is no speed limit under State 
law on the highways of New York State, 
according to an opinion given by the 
attorney general, Hamilton Ward, to the 
State comptroller, Morris S. Tremaine. 
Mr. Ward points out that the State law 
calls for careful and prudent driving and 
refers to driving at a speed in excess 
of 30 miles an hour as “presumptive evi- 
dence of driving at a rate of speed which 
is not careful and prudent.” 

Upon that account, he said in the opin- | 
ion to the comptroller, the State is not 
entitled to the fines collected in munici- 
palities where the offense was purely 
one of speeding. 


“It is my opinion that where the of- 
fense alleged is solely speeding, with no 
element of reckless driving, or careless 
and imprudent driving, the State is not 
entitled to the fines collected. The word- | 
ing of the ordinance might have an im- 
portant bearing in determining the 
nature of the allegation, as if it assumes 
to go beyond the limitations of speed, 
and to require careful and prudent driv- | 
ing, the offense would be one actually 
covered by the vehicle and traffic law, 
which must in such cases be exclusively 
applied, and fines imposed in such cases 
= the State’s property,” the opinion 
said. 


Full Text 
of 
Official Proceedings 
of 


Conference of 
Governors 


is printed as a supplement 
to this issue. 


| pulled off toward the south or southwest 


by various growths and decreases, ac- 


cording to a statement on July 


C. E. Batschelet. 

Mr. Batschelet explained that the 
“center of population” is often assumed 
to be different from what it really is 
a point affected more by the weight of 
a person on the rim of the United States 
than by the weight of a person near 
the center. Since the first census, 
years ago, this point has been moving 
steadily westward, with only minor varia- 
tions north or south of a path along 
the 39th parallel. 

The numerical center—designated 
the Census Bureau as the median point 
is entirely different, it was pointed out. 
This center, lying east of Minnesota, is 
determined by another method, and was 
described not so sensitive as the ‘ 
of gravity.” 

“Extensive changes in the geographic 
distribution of the population may take 
place without affecting the median point, 
whereas the center of population 


by 


re- 


sponds to the slightest population change | 


in any section of the country,” he said. . 


Under the system used in determining | 


the center of population, cities on the 
West coast have exerted greater influence 
than cities in the East with four times 
the population, it was pointed out. Fac- 
tors that may influence the determination 
this year were given as decreases along 
the Atlantic coast and in New England 
and the industrial 
South. 

Mr. Batschelet’s statement, made pub- 


development of the 


| lic by the Bureau of the Census, follows 


in full text: 
In the period of 130 years, from 1790 

1820, the center of population ad- 
vanced westward 567 miles from its pos- 
ition in 1790, 23 miles east of Baltimore. 
The progress westward from census to 
census has been uninterrupted, being 
greatest, 80.6 miles, during the decade 
1850-1860, and least, 9.8 miles during the 
decade 1910-1920. In 1920 the center 
of population was in southwest Indiana, 
in Owen County, 1.9 miles west of White- 
hall, Clay township, and 8.3 miles south- 
southeast of Spencer, Washington town- 
ship, having advanced from the City of 
Bloomington. , 

The net advance southward during this 
period of 130 years was only 7.5 miles. 
The position of the center in 1790 was the 
extreme northern point, and the position 
in 1830—19 miles west-southwest of 
Moorefield, Va., now West Virginia—the 
extreme southern point, occupied at any 
of the several censuses from 1790 to 1920, 
the distance separating the parallels 
passing through these points being 21.5 
miles. The closeness with which the cen- 
ter throughout its progress has clung to 
the thirty-ninth parallel of lattitude 
remarkable, In 1790 it was less than 
20 miles florth of this parallel, and in 
1830 less than 2.5 miles south of it. 

In each of the first four decades, from 
1790 to 1830, the center moved westward 
and southward, the aggregate advance 
westward during this period of 40 years 
being 166.6 miles, and the aggregate ad- 
vance southward, previously noted, 
21.5 miles. 

During the nine decades, from 1830 to 
1920, the center of population moved 
northward and southward, but consider- 
ing the period as a whole the net devia- 
tion from the course due west was very 
slight. The aggregate advance west- 


to 


is 
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Extended Use of Pipe 


To Move Gasoline 


12 by| 
the geographer of the Census Bureau, | 
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people a little closer to Govern- 
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| PopulationCenter Let Inquirers 


Continue Work 





Commission, However, Sus- 


pends Monthly Meetings 
For Summer 


THE monthly conferences of the mem- 
~ bers of the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement have 
been discontinued during the Summer 
months, it was stated orally at the 
offices of the Commission July 12. 
These meetings, which in the past have 
been attended by a majority of the 
commissioners, will be resumed early 
in October, it was added. 

Meanwhile the work of the Commis- 
sion is going on, it was explained. The 
various commissioners are conducting 
their investigations as usual. The spe- 
cial investigators of the Commission, 
some of whom are serving without 
compensation, are going ahead with 
the work assigned to their particular 
divisions. 

The Commission, it was stated last 
Spring, after a survey of the problems 
before them, divided its work into 11 
divisions for the purposes of investi- 
gation and assigned a committee of 
some of the commissioners to take 
charge of the matter allotted to each. 
The work was divided into divisions 
according to subjects. These divisions 
included the causes of crime, statistics 
of crime and criminal justice, police, 
prosecutions, courts, penal institutions, 
probation and parole, prohibition, 
juvenile delinquency, criminal justice 
and the foreign born, lawlessness by 
governmental enforcing officers, and 
the cost of crime. 





Power Applications 
In Competition With 
Boulder Dam Denied 





‘center Federal Commission Already 


Has Rejected Five and 
Says It Intends to Refuse 


21 Additional 


The Federal Power Commission has 
rejected five and announced its intention 
to reject 21 more applications for 
permits which were judged to be in con- 
flict with the Boulder Dam project, ac- 
cording to a statement by the Commis- 
sion on July 12. 

Large dams and construction expendi- 
tures, and a total horsepower of more 
than 12,000,000, was involved in the 
applications, said the statement, which 
follows in full text: 

Following closely on the rejection 
yesterday, July 11, of five important ap- 
plications in conflict with the Boulder 
Canyon project, the Federal Power Com- 
mission took further action July 12 
toward clearing up the accumulation of 
applications which have been held in 
suspended status over a period of years 
while the Colorado River basin situation 
was under consideration by Congress. 

Applicants Notified 

At the direction of Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, Secretary of the Interior and Act- 
ing Chairman of the Commission, no- 
tices were served by F. EF. Bonner, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Commission, on 
21 applicants that their applications 
would be held for rejection. Many oi 
these applications were filed at the in- 
ception of the Colorado River contro- 
versy a number of years ago, and they 
contemplate projects along the main 
stream all the way from Parker, Ariz., 
to Green River, Wyo. 

Most of the proposed projects involve 
the construction of immense dams and 
many millions of dollars for construc- 
tion. A total installation of 12,828,000 
horsepower was proposed in these proj- 
ects without allowance for the duplica- 
tion or conflicts between applications. 

The way was cleared for this drastic 





and far-reaching action of the Commis-! 


sion through the approval of the initial 
appropriation for the Boulder Canyon 
project a few days ago. 
fected are divided in two groups, the 
first including 16 projects on the lower 
section of the Colorado River below the 


mouth of Green River and the second 
group of five projects on the upper Colo- 
rado, Green fiver, and other major 


tributary streams, 
As to the first group the Commission 


ee 
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Lines 
Predicted 





Bureau of Mines Foresees Development of Method Due 
To Economies in Distributing Product Over 
Strategically Located Routes 





YIPE LINE transportation of gaso- 
line is probably due for develop- 
ment just as pipe line distribution of 
petroleum and natural gas have come 
to the front in recent years, it was 
stated orally July 12 on behalf, of the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. 

A gasoline pipe line, it was ex- 
plained, if carefully planned so as to 
have adequate markets along its route 
and at its terminus, is regarded as 
having certain economic advantages 
over existing methods of distribution. 
The effect that gasoline pipe lines 
would have on competition of refiners 
and marketers is difficult to determine, 
it was stated. It might be that refin- 
eries having a localized market would 
extend their products into wider com- 
petitive areas, or almost the reverse 
might be true, Concentration might 
develop, since a pipe line is limited in 
its direction, in spite of branch lines, 


| 


whereas by existing methods of mov- 
ing gasoline it can be sent in any 
direction, it was stated. 

A line formerly used to carry petro- 
leum westward to Bayonne, N. J., has 
recently been converted into a line for 
sending gasoline at less expense from 
the Atlantic seaboard westward dcross 
Pennsylvania to the Ohio River, it was 
pointed out. This line was cleaned 
and the joints tightened, but the cost 
of the pipe, a major item, was saved. 

Another line was planned to run 
westward from Philadelphia, it was 
stated. Two lines are under consider- 
ation which will take gasoline from 
the Oklahoma refineries to consumers 
of the midwest. One will terminate at 
Milwaukee and the other at some point 
on the Missouri River. These lines 
have not actually been started, al- 
though some preliminary work, such 
as the obtaining of rights of way, may 
have been undertaken, it was said. 


President of the United States, 


oR ADJOURNED 


The cases af-! 


HERE is a vast benefit in 
bringing the Government a 


Rte” 


—Warren G. Harding, 
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Policy on Wheat 

_ Situation Stands, 

_ Says Farm Board 

Requests for Further Pur. 
chases to Be Denied, Re- 


ply to Mr. Capper’s Sug- 


gestion Reveals 








Disagreement Voiced 
By Several Senators 





|Mr. Thomas Opposes Addi- 
tional Buying; Mr. Norris 
Opposes Crop Restriction; 
I. C. C. Action Criticized 





| The Federal Farm Board is standing 
| firm on its policy of declining to buy 
| more wheat, it was stated orally for the 
Board July 12, in connection with a re- 
quest of Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kan- 
sas, that the Board buy 100,000,000 
bushels more wheat. 


Samuel R. McKelvie, member of the 
Board representing the grain producers, 
referred inquirers to his recent addres 
on policies of the Board. He cited spe- 
cifically a section in which he had said 
that the activities of the Board in finane- 
ing cooperative associations and _ stabi- 
lization corporations should be regarded 
as temporary, and as soon as a coopera- 
| tive association is able to handle its af- 
fairs without Board aid, it will be 
| “heartily welcomed” to do so. (Mr. Me- 
Kelvie’s address was printed in full text 
in the issue of July 10.) 





Diverse Opinions 


Difference of opinion whether the Fed- 
eral Farm Board should purchase a por- 
tion of the present wheat crop as a 
means of stabilizing the market and 
keeping the price of wheat from falling 
was expressed July 12 in oral statements 
by Senators from wheat raising States. 
| “The Farm Board could safely pur- 
chase 100,000,000 bushels of wheat,” said 
|Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas. “I 
{think that the Board would be perfectly 
| safe in taking wheat at the present price. 
|I don’t think it would lose. In fact, it 


power | would stand to make a profit, and I be- 


|lieve it would be helpful in stabilizing 
jthe market and stimulating the price.” 
| He stated that the price of wheat in Kan- 
}sas is now as low as 60 cents per bushel. 


Effect on Surplus 

“Such a policy does no good,” declared 
Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma. 
“It would take an expenditure of $100,- 
| 000,000. It would require added storage 
| facilities. The farmers the next season, 
since their wheat was made to bring a 
| profit, would raise that much more.” 
| Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
;who has taken a leading part in the 
| framing of farm relief legislation during 
|the past 10 years, could not agree with 
Senator Capper’s remedy for the present 
situation. At the same time he charaeter- 
ized Chairman Legge’s advocacy of crop 
restriction as “indefensible.” 
| Several midwest Senators’ look with 
| disfavor upon the recent decision of the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission which 
it is estimated will increase freight rates 
jin that section by $12,000,000, as an added 
| burden to the depression already exist- 
ing with the price of wheat at the lowest 
jlevel in years, and believe it tends to 
;}make more difficult the solution of the 
problem which confronts the Farm Board. 

Senator Norris was one of those who 
;said that whle he has not studied the 
| Commission's decisions, such a move cer- 
| tainly seems a bad mistake at this time. 

: Viewed as Inopportune 
| His colleague, Senator Howell (Rep.), 
of Nebraska, also described the increase 
as “most inopportune” and said that if he 
jis able before leaving Washington, he will 
| take up the question with the Commis- 
sion. 

As to the reduction in acreage sug- 
gested to the wheat farmers by the chair- 
man of the Farm Board, Senator Capper 
said: “I don’t think it has a bearing on 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 





Cuba Names Delegate 
To Postal Convention 





Senor Montalvo Will Negotiate 
Treaty Covering Service 





Notice has just been received by the 
Postmaster General, Walter F. Brown, 
from the Cuban embassy that Senor 
Jose A. Montalvo, subdirector of the Cu- 
ban post office department, has been 
delegated by his government to negotiate 
a parcels post convention between the 
United States and Cuba, it was an- 
nounced at the Post Office Department 
| July 12. 

Senor Montalvo is expected to reach 
Washington July 19, and negotiations 
between representatives of the two gov- 
ernments will begin shortly thereafter, 
it was stated. 

The forthcoming deliberations come as 
a result of a provision in the tariff act 
of 1930, removing the limitations pro- 
hibiting importation of shipments of Cu- 
ban cigars in lots of less than 3,000. The 
Postmaster General appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and advocated the elimination of 
this prohibitory clause in the new act. 

Since Mar. 1, 1928, there has been no 
parcel post exchange between the United 
States and Cuba. Cuba is the only 
Latin-American country with which this 
country has no parcel post agreement, it 
was stated. In 1926, parcel post trade 
from the United States to Cuba amounted 
to more than $1,000,000, while that from 
Cuba to this country was only $100,000, 
The lack of a parcel post agreement, 
| therefore, worked a considerable hard- 
| Ship on American interests, it was 
pointed out, 
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-Mustering Out 
Of ‘Eyes of Navy’ 
In War Ordered 


Department to Sell 1,000 of 


1 


| ‘ ; 
52,000 Glasses Loaned; | The story of the 7ist Congress in fig-|to hold hearings in Samoa and at Hono- 


Many Owners Cannot Be 


Located 


Nearly 1,000 binoculars, telescopes 
and sextants, of the 52,000 and more 
loaned to the Navy by private individuals 


for use during the World War, will be Apr. 15, 1929, and adjourned Novy. 22/ing at London. 


sold this month, the Department of the 
Navy announced July 12. 


526) 


/ 
/ 
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‘Total of 4,343 Bills Passed 
| By Congress Became Laws 


History 
ered in Review by Tally 


ures, embracing both Houses and both 
the extra session and the session just 
ended, covers the enactment of a total 


/tual sessions, according to statistical 
‘data just prepared by the clerk of the 
House, 

The first, or extra session, convened 


and the regular session met Dec. 2, 1929, 
and adjourned July 8, 1930. A review 


of 71st Congress, Embracing All Sections, Cov- 
‘ Clerk of House; Certain 
Inquiries to Be Conti 


nued During Summer 


lulu, Hawaii. . 


Two naval heads of the House will 
Rep- 
of 929 laws during the 223 days of ac-|resentative Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, 
jll., chairman of the House Committee! 
on Naval Affairs, will leave July 14 for | 


|be in Europe during the Summer. 


| Europe, where he plans, he said, to at- 
tend the interparliamentary union meet- 


| House have been planning to attend that 
| conference. Representative French 


After 12 years of correspondence, the|of business, listed by the tally clerk of | (Rep.), of Moscow, Idaho, chairman of 
statement said, the Navy has been uf-|the House, Eugene F, Sharkoff, follows|the House Appropriations subcommitteé 


able to locate the owners of these re- 
maining “eyes for the Navy,’ compris- 
ing 697 binoculars, 295 telescopes and 
9 sextants. Of the 52,000 instruments 
received by the Navy in response to the 
nation-wide plea, 32,000 were found suit- 
able for use and were immediately 
placed in active service. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

The last of the “eyes for the Navy,” 
consisting of binoculars, telescopes and 
sextants loaned for use in the World 
War to the Navy Department by private 
individuals, will be sold under sealed 
bids the latter part of July. 

Of over 52,000 “eyes” received, there 
remain on hand 697 pairs of binoculars, 
295 telescopes and nine sextants, 
balance on hand representing the “eyves’ 
which the Navy has been unable to return 
after 12 years of correspondence. 


Phase of War Patriotism 


the “eyes for the Navy” represents | 
The | 


a phase of World War patriotisms. 
United States had been, previous to the 
war, obliged to rely to a large extent. 


upon foreign countries for her supply of | 


binoculars, telescopes and spy-glasses. 
About Nov. 1, 1917, the use of subma- 
rines so changed naval warfare that a 
crying need for more “eyes” on_ every 
ship was realized. The safety of United 
States war vessels and troop ships con- 
voying American military forces across 
the Atlantic was jeopardized, and it be- 
came necessary to maintain a econstant 
and efficient lookout against enemy gub- 
marine activities. 

An exhaustive scrutiny of the situa- 
tion by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts in the Navy Department resulted 


in a conclusion that there was no hope | 
that the Navy would be able for a long | 
time to obtain even a fractional number , 


There were but 


of the glasses required. re 
in the United 


three optical concerns 


States capable of turning out satisfac- | 


tory lenses. One of these concerns was 
under contract to supply its entire output 
to the British Government. Aside from 
that, the entire output of these factories 
was held insufficient to meet the Navy’s 
requirements at this critical time. 


Dollar Paid for Each 

The Navy had been ‘receiving by con- 
tribution from innumerable organiza- 
tions, sweaters, mufflers, wristlets, and 
many other articles adding to the ma- 
terial comfort of its men at sea. This 
fact suggested to a young reserve officer 
in the Navy Supply Corps the idea of 
issuing a patriotic call for the much- 
needed “eyes.” It was felt that in issu- 


ing such a call, there would be a liberal | 


response with binoculars, telescopes, spy- 
glasses and other navigational instru- 
ments that would add greatly to the 
safety of the seas. 

There was no question that a well- 
organized campaign would have 
stantial results. In the preceding years, 
a ban had been placed upon race tracks 
practically throughout the country. 
There were, consequently, a great many 
valuable glasses stowed away in the 
homes of former racing enthusiasts. 


. The cessation of activities in other lines | 


of sport where glasses had been used, 
had placed in disuse other quantities of 
such instruments. 

The appeal for these articles was 
made through the press of the country, 
through sporting journals, yacht clubs, 
racing associations and other organiza- 
tions which had worked so hard to af- 
ford comforts for the Navy. 

The Government, under the law, was 
not permitted to accept any service or 
material without payment. To obviate 
this situation, it was agreed to pay the 
sum ,of $1 for each article accepted. 
This sum was to constitute the outright 
purchase price of glasses in case of loss, 
or the rental price in the event that the 
article should be returned at the termi- 
ation of the war. 


Nation-wide Response 


An eight-color sketch was made by 
Gordon Grant, well known artist, who 
gave his services without compensation, 
and from this sketch 50,000 lithograph 
posters were prepared. These posters 
were well distributed throughout the 
United States by cooperation with the 
States section of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. One million handbill 
facsimiles of the above poster were 
printed and their distribution was made 
at the first-class theaters throughout the 
country in connection with the Navy's 
appeal by the Four Minute Men under 
Mr. McCormick Blair. 

By the pleas through the press, pos- 
ters and public speakers, the campaign 
gained momentum as the war pyro- 
gressed, A total of over 52,006 “eyes” 
were received, 32,000 of which were 
found suitable for Navy use and were 
immediately placed in active service. 

The “eyes” were forwarded to the 
Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C., 
where their arrival was acknowledged by 
letter and a careful record of each in- 
strument received was kept. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, personally signed the let- 
ters of acknowledgment and_ thanks. 
Permanent records followed the glasses 
when they were sent afloat, with rigid 
. instructions as to care in custody of the 
glasses. Upon the signing of the armis- 
tice, orders were issued for the return 
of the “eyes” to the Naval Observatory. 

As the “eyes” poured in, they were 
returned to their owners, together with 
an engraved “Eyes for the Navy” certifi- 
cate, expressing the thanks and appre- 
ciation of the Navy. Of the 52,000 
glasses received, only one pair has been 
reported as lost by the owner. The bal- 
ance now on hand represents those whose 
owners are not at their original address 
and who cannot be located through the 
mail. * 


Secretary Wilbur Now 
On Tour in the West 


The Secretary of the Interior, Ray introduction of unit operation at the 


Lyman Wilbur, left Washington on July 
11 to spend six weeks in the West. Mr. 


the | 


sub- | 


in full text: 

| “The total laws of the two sessions 
number 929, divided as follows: House 
bills, 583; Huse joint resolutions, 73; 
|Senate bills, 239; Senate joint resolu- 
| tions, 34. 

| “The House passed 452 House bills, 17 
House resolutions, 4 Senate bills, and a 
number of joint resolutions which did not 
become law. 
resolutions introduced in the House. 

| “There were introduced in the Senate 
4,782 bills, 206 joint resolutions, 33 con- 
current resolutions, and 316 simple reso- 
lutions. The Senate passed 503 bills and 
59 joint resolutions. The Senate com- 
mittees made 1,163 reports. The House 
| committees made 1,935 reports. The Sen- 
ate passed 264 Senate bills which did 
not become laws. Of this number, 7 were 
indefinitely postponed in the House and 
approximately 43 were referred to com- 
mittees because similar House bills had 
become laws or were further advanced 
in the process of becoming laws. 


Five Omnibus Bills 
On Pensions Passed 


“Of the 239 Senate bills which became 
laws, 92 were enacted in lieu of an equal 
number of House bills which had been 
reported from committees and which 
were laid on the table to facilitate the 
!enactment of the legislation. Of the 583 
House bills which became laws, there 
were included 5 omnibus pension bills 
containing 2,512 House bills and 907 
Senate bills, added to the House bills 
as to amendments. 

“The grand total of laws, including 
those enacted in omnibus pension bills, 


was 4,343. of which 3,168 were originally | 


House bills and 1,180 originally 
Senate bills. 
vere approved by the President and one 
enacted over his veto. The rest were 
private laws and resolutions.” 

The House will not meet until the first 
Monday in December. There are several 
|committees authorized to function dur- 

ing the interim. Congress has appro- 
priated $25,000 for the expenses of a 
joint committee of Members of the In- 
jsular Committees of the Two Houses, 
jincluding Senator Bingham (Rep.), of 
; Connecticut, as chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs, and Representative Kiess (Rep.), 
|of Williamsport, Pa., as chairman of 
\the House Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs, for a trip to American Samoa. It 
has been stated orally by committeemen 
|that the party will leave Los Angeles, 
| Calif., on Sept. 6, and that it is planned 


were 


Revenues of Special 
Mail Service Shown 


Use of ‘Special Delivery’ 
Stamps Found to Increase 
Rapidly in 45 Years 





It is a simple matter now to go to 
}any post office, purchase a “Special De- 
livery” 10-cent stamp, and thus receive 
| speedier service in delivery of letters, 
| but this service was unknown less than 
|50 years ago, it was stated in a bulletin 
|made public July 12 at the Post Office 
Department. 

Upon suggestion of First 
Postmaster General, Frank Hatton, in his 
}annual report of 1883, that the Goveyn- 
|ment might with propriety adopt plans 
| for speedy delivery of letters, a bill in- 
| troducing such a measure was presented 
| before Congress in December, 18838, by 
| Representative Charles R. Skinner, of 
| New York State. 
| The bill authorized the Postmaster 
| General to provide a special stamp of 


'the value of 10 cents, which, when placed | 


upon a letter in addition to regular post- 
jage, should entitle the letter to immedi- 
jate delivery at any free delivery office 
jor in any town of 4,006 or more inhabi- 


jtants, up to the hour of midnight each, 
Department | 
It provided that 8 cents of the! 


|day, according to official 
| records. 
|10-cent fee might be used by the Gov- 
/ernment to cover the cost of delivery by 
messenger,. leaving the Government a 
|gross profit of 2 cents on each stamp 
| sold, 

ness emergency, or quick service to 
newspapers, such immediate delivery 
would be a convenience the public would 
appreciate. 

| The service was first restricted to de- 
livery of special delivery letters at any 
| free sattwatl aiica, or in any town of 4,- 
000 or more inhabitants. Later, how- 
lever, on Aug. 4, 1886, it was extended to 
provide for delivery of all mail matter 
| specially stamped at any free delivery 


There were 14,047 bills and | 


Of the 540 public laws, 539 | 


Assistant | 


It was urged that in cases of sick- | 


in charge of the naval appropriation bill, 
is already in Europe, where he expects 
to make observations to aid in fram- 
ing the next annual supply measure for 
the Navy. 


House Committeemen 


Seek Data in Europe 


A House committee has been naied 
with authority to investigate campaign 


expenditures of candidates for Congress | 


at any time between sessions, so far 


without any plans, % 
A committee has just been appointed 
to study the fiscal relations between the 


Federal Government and the municipality | 
of Washington, D. C., with a view to; 


determining the treasury’s share toward 
|maintenance of the local government, 
‘but so far without announcement of 
meeting plans. 

| The House Committee on Interstate 
;|Commerce is preparing the way for its 
report on the relations between holding 
/companies and investment trusts and the 
railroads. The House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, according to its 
Chairman, Representative McFadden 
(Rep.), of Canton, Pa., has not com- 
pleted its investigation of branch, chain 
and other banking systems and _ plans 


Other members of the} 


To Modify Order. 
_ Against Apples 


State Department Requests 
Changes Affecting All 
Grades of Fruit Above 
Unclassified 


| 


_ Great Britain has been asked to modify 
its embargo against American apples to 
the end that all grades above the un- 


| of inspection by the Department of AgTi- 
culture, may be admitted, the Depart- 
ment of State has just announced. 

The matter was taken up in Washing- 
ton by the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
| Stimson, 
Sir Ronald Lindsay, and the American 
Ambassador at London has_ been 
|structed to discuss the subject there 
with the British authorities, it was 
|stated. (A summary of the Department 
fof State’s announcement was published 
in the issue of July 12.) 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The Secretary of State took up the 
matter of the British sanitary embargo 
on certain classes of American apples 


The American Ambassador at London 
was instructed on the same date to dis- 
cuss the matter with the British au- 
thorities. 
Aecord With Action 

It was pointed out to the British Am- 
bassador that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is in full accord 
with the stated purpose of this action and 
| wishes to cooperate in full measure with 
the British authorities in attaining the 
end in view. At the same time, it was 





| believed well to call the attention of the ! 


British government to certain aspects 
of the order which do not touch upon 
factors significant in determining the 
| soundness of the fruit or its freedom 
‘from insect pests, but which impose un- 
|due hardships upon the exporters and 


again to hear the Comptroller of the| importers of apples and materially limit ; 
Currency and the Governor of the Fed-@British trade in American apples during 


eral Reserve System when Congress as- 
sembles in regular session. 

The Special House Committee, headed 
{by Representative Fish (Rep.). of Gar- 
rison, N. Y., investigating communistic 
activities in this country, will reassem- 
| ble at New York City June 15. 

According to Mr. Fish witnesses prob- 
|ably will include Grover A. Whalen, for- 
mer police commissioner of New York 
City; Matthew Woll, president of the 
National Civic Federation and a_ vice 
president of the American Federation of 


Labor; counsel or other representatives | 


of the Amtorg Trading Corporation of 
New York, and others. Mr. ish has 
stated orally the Committee may go to 
Chicago, Detroit, some place in Penn- 
sylvania, and possibly to Washington 
State and California, 


Tour of Mississippi 
Flood Area Planned 


| The House Committee on Flood Con- 
trol, headed by Representative Reid 
| (Rep.), of Aurora, IIl., its chairman, is 


about to make a tour of investigation | 


of the Mississippi flood area with a view 
,to obtaining information as a Back- 
| ground for further Mississippi flood con- 
| trol Jegislation, 


Another Congressional body that will | 


function during the Summer is the Joint 
| Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion, whose annual staff report has just 
been made public, covering the work of 
the calendar year 1929. Its personnel 
will continue examining Treasury re- 
funds of $75,000 or more, and studying 
problems in connection with that work. 

The next session of Congress, a short 
| Session from December to March, ac- 
| cording to the majority leader of the 
|House, Representative Tilson (Rep.), of 
New Haven, Conn., will be devoted largely 
to passing the eleven annual supply meas- 
jures of Congress and consideration of 
| several outstanding matters, probably 
including some legislation bearing on 
railroad consolidation. 
|to make public the latter part of this 
|week a statement reviewing the work 
;of Congress. 

_ The House Committee on Appropria- 
j tions, under the direction of its chair- 
man, Representative Wood (Rep.), of 
La Fayette, Ind., has about completed 
a statement regarding the appropriations 
of Congress, along lines annually pre- 
pared by both the ranking majority and 


The statement will be given out for pub- 
lication July 16. 

Hearings in the inquiry into expendi- 
tures in the primary election campaign 
}in Pennsylvania will be held Aug. 4, 6 
by the Senate Committee Wvestigating 
campaign ftinds, it was announced oraily 
July 12 by Senator Nye (Rep.), of North 
| Dakota, chairman, 

Senator Nye made this announcement 
before leaving for Chicago, where hear- 
ings will be opened July 14 insthe in- 
quiry into the Illinois primary. 

Initial hearings in both the Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois inquiries were held 
in Washington shortly following each 
| of the two primary elections. 





Mr. Tilson plans| 


minority Members of the two Houses. | 


Hawaiian Race Is Not Disappearing, 


the period designated. 

| It was recalled that last Fall a few 
| shipments of cull or unclassified and un- 
|inspected apples from the States of 
Maine and Massachusetts were found | 
}upon arrival in England to be infested 
with the larvae of the apple fruit fly. 
As soon as information concerning these 
, infested shipments was brought to the 
attention of the Department of Agricul- 
|ture arrangements were made with the | 
transporting steamship companies, wn- 
‘der which these carriers agreed to ac- 
cept no apples for delivery in Great , 
i Britain unless accompanied by an export 
|form certificate issued by an’inspector 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

No certificate of this character was 
issued subsequent to Oct. 2, 1929, on any 
jlots of apples which upon inspection at 
the point of shipment or at the port of , 
|export showed any degree of infestation | 
|by the apple fruit fly. It appears from 
the information at hand that since this 
inspection was inaugurated no infested 
|shipments of apples were reported to 
‘have arrived in Great Britain from this 
|} country. 

It was pointed oat 
admits U. S. No. 1 grade of barreled | 
|apples but excludes U. S. No. 1 Early, | 


that *the order | 


|U., S. Commercial and combination U. S. 
'No. 1-U. S. Commercial grades. The 
U. S. No. 1 Early is & grade provided 
for apples which meet the requirements 
of U. S. No. 1 in every respect except 
}as to color and maturity. The require- ! 
ments as to freedom from all defects, 
disease or insect pests for U. S. Com-|! 
mercial, U. S, No. 1 Early and combina-’ 
|tion U. S. No. 1-U. S. Commercial grades, 
are exactly the same as those for U. S.} 
No. 1, which grade is excepted by the 
| order. 
Modification Is Expected 

The apple fruit fly is an insect native 
to North America, but has not been | 
found west of the Great Plains regions. 
Hence, the exclusion of any apples origi- 
nating on our Pacific Coast seems to be 
an unnecessary precaution since the 
apple fruit fly has never-been found in 
that region. In addition, it was poirted 
out that the “C” grade for boxed avples | 
|requires exactly the same freedom ftuin | 
insect pests as’does the Extra Fancy or! 
Fancy | 

Attention was invited particularly to | 
the fact that the exclusion of unclassi- | 
|fied cull or ungraded apples, and the} 
|requirements that all apples imported | 
from the United States of America must | 
be accompanied by the usual certificate | 
of inspection of the Department of Agri- | 
culture will accomplish all which can) 
be hoped for under the terms of the 
present embargo and will not seriously | 
|disrupt the established business of re- | 
sponsible importers and exporters, : 

The hope, was expressed, therefore, 
|that his majesty’s government will be | 
willing in advance of the coming season | 
to make such a modification of its recent | 
jorder as ~vill admit, under certificate of 
inspection, at all seasons of the year | 
the recognized official grades of Ameri- 
can apples above the unclassified and 
‘certified combinations of those grades. 





| Says Labor Statistics Commissioner 


| Blood Is Being Spread Through Intermarriage, Mr. Stewart 
Asserts After Trip to Islands 


| 


office, or within one mile of every other | 


' office. 
| After great deal of opposition and 
delay, records reveal, the bill was passed 


effect Oct. 1, 1885. On Aug. 4, 1886, the 


|system was made to include all classes|turned recently from a survey of labor| half Hawaiian, but my savings account | 


lof mail matter. An amendment to the 
|law was passed Mar. 2, 1902, providing 
| that 10 cents in ordinary stamps, in ad- 
| dition to regular postage affixed to a let- 
| ter or parcel marked “special delivery” 
;entitled the matter to all regular special 


|delivery privileges. 


| . The Hawaiians are not dying out but 
jare spreading out through  intermar- 
|riage, said Ethelbert Stewart, Commis- 


| by Congress Mar. 4, 1885, and went into|sioner of Labor Statistics, in an oral/official of whom I 
Mr. Stewart re-| 


| statement 12. 


July 


}and industrial conditions in the Hawaiian 
| Islands. 

| “Is the Hawaiian race becoming ex- 
tinct? This is one of the much dis- 
|cussed, and, as I see it, very much mis- 
junderstood, questions in Honolulu at 
|this time,” he stated. “In the course of 


or American or Irish names,” Mr, Stew - 
art related, “I asked where Mr. Mae. 
|Gregor’s acount would be thrown. The 
made the inquiry 
|smiled and said, ‘In my own case, I am 
would not go in the Hawaiian list.’ So 
that while savings 
races are interesting they are not very 
conclusive. 

“Apparently in this case the race dis- 
| tribution follows the line’ of the males, 


whereas it is very apparent that inter- | 


The number of special delivery stamps| my investigation it occurred to me that| marriage with Hawaiians takes the form 


used during the nine months of the first 
fiscal year the act was effective was 896,- 
344. ° In 1919, a total of 58,544,387 spe- 
|cial delivery pieces were delivered. 

| total of 450,072,072 pieces of mail mat- 
;ter with special delivery privileges was 
handled from 1885 to 1919. 

During the fiscal year 1929, 99,046,407 
pieces were delivered, representing a 
total revenue of $11,587,157.60, accord- 
ing to the Postmaster General's annual 
report. 
_——————————————————— 


Kettleman Hills oil field, The Secretary 
also is to visit the site of Boulder Dam 


|the amount of money in the 
|banks by races would throw some light 
upon the relative economic racial status. 
In secuting this information I found 
that the Hawaiians were the only race 
| whee deposits in savings banks were 
actually decreasing from year to year.” 


Mr. Stewart said that he called upon | 


|the official having charge of the matter 
to see just how the distribution of sav- 
ings accounts vy race was mace, and 
‘ound that i* was made by names. [f a 
name was asinctively Japanese, it was 
thrown in the Japanese column, if it was 
distinctively Hawaiian, it was placed in 


Wilbur, according to an oral statement|at the Black Canyon of the Colorado | the Hawaiian column, «nd so oa, 


at the Department of the Interior, will| River, and will take up various problems | 
attend a number of meetings, one of | of the Geological Survey, Office of Indian had savings accounts wn) 
which will be in connection with the | Affairs, and the National Park Service. waiian but who had distinctively Scotch 


savings | 


rore haif Ha- 


of the males of the other races marrying 
Hawaiian women.” 

Mr. Stewart took the school enroll- 
|ment as another measure of what is hap- 
'pening to the Hawaiians. In 1880 there 
were 5,657 Hawaiian children enrolled in 
the public schools, This dwindled year 
| by year until in 1920 it was 3,458. In 
1928 there was an inconsequential in- 
crease, making the number 3,461. There 
were 955 part Hawaiians registered in 
the public schools in 1880. This number 
increased rapidly, he said, If 1920 it 
was 4,478; in 1928 it was 7,479. That is 
to say, in 1880 there were 6,612 Ha- 
waiian and part Hawaiian children en- 
rolled in the public schools. In 1928 


“As I kaew of a number of meu who| there were ‘%,940 Hawaiian and part Ha- 


aiian children enrolled in these schools. 


= 
| In the private schools, the commis- 


classified, when covered by certificates | 


in- | 


|with the British Ambassador on July 10. ; 


| textiles 


| 


i 
} 
| 
| 


eccount figures by | 


Ala 
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England Is Asked Exports of Group of States 
In South Increased in 1929 Peak Is Passed 


bama, Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky All Showed 


Expansion, Analysis of Through Bills of Lading 
By Commerce Department Reveals 


All four of the east south central 
| States of Alabama, Mississippi, Ten- 


| 


| 


see during 1929 were valued 
135,646, compared with $49,167,800 the 


nessee, and Kentucky showed gains in| previous year, a gain of $2,967,846. 


export trade during 1929, the aggregate 


From the standpoint of value, unmanv- | 
increase approximating 17 per cent over factured cotton ranked first with a value | 


| the previous year, according to an an-|of $32,062,829, and was followed by leaf 
alysis of exports by States made public tobacco, $8,091,431, and boards, planks 


| by the Department of Commerce. 

The statistics by States are based upon 
through export bills of lading and while 
they do not provide a-completely ac- 
| curate index of the exact volume of ex- 

port shipments from each State they 
represent the only available source of 


_ information indicating the export stand- 
with the British Ambassador, ! ~* . P 


ing of the various States, the Depart- 
ment points out. 

Alamaba had the largest volume of 
export sales of the east south central 
States and recorded the greatest per- 
centage increase of the group with a 


| gain over the previous year of 29 per 


cent. Mississippi, ranking second in the 
¥alue of shipments, registered an_ in- 
crease of 18 per cent, while Tennessee 
and Kentucky recorded gains of 6 per 
cent respectively, according to the De- 
partment’s statement, which follows in 
full text: 


| 


Exports of merchandise from Alabama | 


during 1929 were valued at $59,236,706, 
as compared with $45,893,507 during the 
previous year, a gain of $13,343,199. 

From the standpoint of value, unman- 
ufactured cotton outranked all other ex- 
ports being valued at $35,916,987, fol- 
lowed by boards, planks and scantlings, 
$6,322,238; and cotton cloth, duck and 
tire fabric, $3,503,271. 

Other leading exports from the State 
during the year with comparative figures 
for 1928, were: . 

“Other manufactures of iron and 
steel,” $1,630,266 and $1,368,434; rosin, 
$1,398,111 and $961,927; steel bars, $1,- 
009,771 and $621,361; cast-iron pipe and 
fittings, $951,947 and $767,237; and steel 
rails, $986,701 and $1,792,485. 

Corn, cottonseed cake and meal, crude 
cottonseed oil, turpentine, logs and hewn 
timber hardwoods, sawed timber, coal, 
coke, refined petroleum products, pig 


‘iron not containing alloys, wire rods, 


barbed wire, sugar-mill machinery, agri- 
cultural machinery and parts, crude coal- 
tar products, and inedible animals and 
animal products were included among 
the diversified products exported from 
Alabama during 1929. 


Mississippi Exports 
Showed Gain for Year 


Exports of merchandise from Missis- 

during 1929 were valued at $52,- 

558 compared with $44,782,555 for 
an increase of $8,100,003. 

From the standpoint of value, raw 
cotton ranked first amopg the State’s 
exports being valued at $37,356,432 com- 
pared with $29,474,065 for 1928. Pine 
lumber was second with a value of $6,- 


| 889,511 and was followed by oak lumber, 


$1,954,561; and manufactures of wood 


valued at $2,226,077. 


Other leading commodities with com-| 
| parative figures for 1928 were: 


Wood and paper, $860,674 and $309.,- 


| 441; other hardwoods, $551,273 and $520,- | 
805; rosin, $690,476 and $483,303; vege- | 
| table 


food products, $779,178 and 
$357,100. 

Animals and animal products, cotton- 
seed meal, cottonseed oil, turpentine, 
and manufactures, cooperage 
staves, nonmetallic mfneral products, 
machinery and vehicles, chemicals and 
related products, were included among 


the diversified products sent to foreign 


countries from Mississippi du%ing 1929. 


Exports of merchandise from Tennes- 


Deiassiiin Pay Rolls 
Of Ohio Vary Widely 


Annual Fluctuations Shown in 


1923-1928 Survey 


Wide annual fluctuations in employ- 
ment in automobile manufacturing and 


related industries in Ohio occurred dur- ; 


ing the years 1923 to 1928, according to 
a statement just made public by the De-| 
partment of Labor. | 


The variation from the maximum dur- 
ing those years ranged from 17.9 per cent 
in October, 1923, to 41.3 ner cent in No- 
vember, 1924, the statement explains. 
According to an accompanying tabula- 
tion the greatest number of persons em- 


! ployed in the automobile industry during 


any one month during the period was in 
June, 1928, when 70,037 were employed. 
It is more unusual, however, to find that 
during May, 1923, 61,769 persons were 
employed in the industry, which number 
is the second highest during the period. 

It is also noted in the tabulation that 
in November, 1924, the least number of 
people were employed in the industry, 
the number being 33,955. 

The months of maximum and minimum 
employment in Ohio in the automobile 
industry during each of the years from 
1923 to 1928 follows: 1923, maximum, 
May, 61,769, minimum, October, 50,714, 
per cent variation, 17.9; 1924, maximum, 
March, 57,864, minimum, November, 33,- 


955, per cent variation, 41.3; 1925, max-| 
imum, May, 58,456, minimum, January, | 
| 46,214, per cent variation, 
| maximum, June, 


20.9; 1926, 
57,956, minimum, De- 
cember, 44,097, per cent variation, 23.9; 
1927, maximum, April, 58,082, minimum, 
November, 38,411, per cent variation, 
33.9; 1928, maximum, 70,037, minimum, 
January, 49,299, per cent variation, 29.6. 
= = = — 


sioner found, there were 525 Hawaiians 
and 2,237 part Hawaiian enrolled in 1928. 
“These decreases in pure Hawaiian 
children, so far as they go, simply con- 
firm what appears to me as perfectly 
obvious—that the Hawaiians are not 
dying out, they are spreading out,” Mr. 
Stewart asserted. “As intermarriage 
usually takes place in the form of non- 
Hawaiian men_ marrying Hawaiian 
' women rather than Hawaiian men mar- 
rying non-Hawaiian women, any classifi- 
cation based upon names becomes ex- 
ceedingly misleading. 
“The question will arise, of course, as 


to whether or not this process does not | 


create a large proportion of unmarried 
Hawaiian men, since the nen of other 
races are picking off so many of their 
women, and would not this in itself tend 
to force the racial stock to become ex- 
tinct? I do not think this question can 
be answered with a great deal of satis- 
faction until the racial census returns 
for 1930 are in.” 
Mr, Stewart said the survey which he 
and other members of the Bureau carried 
|on in Hawaii 
} bulletin now being prepared, 


™ | crease has 


would be discussed in a 
a 


scantlings, $2,690,889. 

_ Other leading exports with compara- 
tive figures for 1928, when available, 
were: 

Cotton yarn, turead and cordage, $1,- 
265,805; ‘other wood and manufactures,” 
$1,041,252; aluminum plates, sheets, bars, 
strips and rods, $732,527 and $670,860; 
agricultural machinery $524,427 and 
$165,561; and “other industrial .ma- 
chinery and parts,” $450,025. 

Meat products, eggs in the-shell, rice, 
wheat flour, cottonseed meal and oil, 
cotton hosiery, rayon hosiery, wood 
handles, pencil slats, stone, sand, cement 
and lime, iron and steel manufactures, 
steam engines and parts, industrial 
chemicals and specialties, and vegetable 


fiber, straw or grass manufactures were | 


included. among the diversified products 
exported from Tennessee during 1929. 


Leaf Tobacco Is Chief 
Export of Kentucky 


Exports of merchandise from Ken- 
tucky for 1929 were valued at $25,751,- 
693, compared with $22,097,480 in 1928, 
a gain of $3,654,213. 

Leaf tobacco, coal, and iron and steel 
sheets ranked highest in value among 
the State’s exports for the year, being 
valued at $10,909,670, $2,369,496 and 
$2,100,734, respectively. 

Other leading commodities, with com- 
parative figures for 1928 were: 

Machinery and parts, except agricul- 


tural, $563,234 and $393,256; lead manv- | 


factures, $902,217 and $915,596; “other 
manufacturés of wood,” $782,138 and 
$673,103; boards, planks, and_ scant- 
lings, $1,290,466 and $1,020,299. 

Lard, animals and animal products, 
furs, wheat flour, cottonseed cake, other 
fodders and feeds, rosin, field and garden 
seeds, cigarettes, textiles, and manufac- 
tures, cooperage staves, handles, coal. 
gasoline, lubricating oils, bricks and tiles, 
nonmetallic mineral products, horse and 
power plows, farm implements, automo- 
bile parts for assembly, nicotine, sul- 
phate and other tobacco extracts, ath- 
letic and sporting goods, chemicals and 
related products were included among 


| the diversified prodacts shipped from the 


State to foreign markets during the year. 


Cold Storage Warehouses 
Show Increase in Capacity 


The capacity of cold storage ware- 
houses in the United States increased 9 
per cent in the two years ended Oct. 1 
1929, the Department 
stated July 12, 


of Agriculture 
on the basis of its bi- 


ennial survey of cold storage facilities» 


There were 1,400 concerns operating 
these warehouses, the Department said. 
The statement follows in full text: 

An increase of 60,748,260 cubic feet 
of refrigerated warehouse capacity in 
the United States over the two-year pe- 
riod ended Oct. 1, 1929, is reported by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, in its bien- 


|nial survey of cold storage facilties. 


; The total warehouse space on Oct. 1 
is placed at 728,594.833 cubic feet, an 


| increase of 9 per cent as compared with 


the same date in 1927. There were 1,400 
concerns operating these warehouses as 
compared® with 1,523 concerns on Oct. 1, 
1927, 

The Bureau reports that the largest in- 
been in public warehouse 
was 42,914,041 cubic feet 
greater than in 1927. Private ware- 
house space increased 4,326,747 cubic 
feet in the two-year period, and ware- 
houses doing primarily a private busi- 


space which 


ness but doing some public business in-| 


cidentally, increased by 3,046,638 cubic 
feet, 

In the meat packing industry there 
was an increase of storage capacity 
Seeveting to 20,710,063 cubic feet, but 
this is offset somewhat in that packing 
houses doing an incidental public cold 
storage business reduced their space by 
10,249,229 cubic feet. ; 


at $52,-| 


‘Congress Told 


In Tax Refunds 


Staff of Joint Committee Re- 
| ports Decline in 1929 and 
Analyzes Causes of Over- 
assessments 


Treasury refunds of erroneously as- 
sessed or erroneously collected internal 
revenue taxes show a marked decrease, 
and “it seems reasonable to hope the 
peak of the high refund years has been 
passed,” says a staff report to the Joint 
/Congressional Committee on_ Internal 
Revenue Taxation, regarding refunds and 
credits for the calendar year 1929, made 
public July 12. 

The report attributes the decrease in 
the rate of overassessment largely to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue closing cyt 
a large proportion of the excess oreite 
returns. I@€ says: 


Continuing Decline Forecast 


“It is evident that the refunds will be 
much lower when all the excess profits 
tax controveries are settled.” 

It also says that a considerable sav- 
ing in interest on refunds may be ex- 
pected for the future. 

The report has just been submitted to 
the chairman of the Committee, Repre- 
sentative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., 
by L. H. Parker, chief of staff of the 
Committee. The total overassessments 
of thg Treasury, with the interest al- 
lowed, in cases of more than $75,00! 
each, amount to $75,672,888 during 1929. 

Mr. Parker says nearly 12 per cent of 
\the overassessments of tax during that 
calendar year grew out of the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of the National Life 
Insurance Co. v. The United States (274 
U. S. 734). 7 

Refunds in Calendar Year 1929 

The full text of his letter submitting 
the report to Chairman Hawley, sum- 
ming up the conclusions regarding these 
$75,000,000 of overassessment allowances 
by the Treasury Devartment follows: 

“There is submitted herewith a report 
on refunds and credits of internal reve- 
nue taxes, as required by section 710 of 
the revenue act of 1928. The report 
covers the calendar year 1929 and is the 
second report on refunds and credits. 

“The first report covered the 7-month 
period, June 1, 1928, to Dec. 31, 1928, 
with a supplement covering the 14-month 
period, Mar. 1, 1927, to Apr. 24, 1928. 

Summary of Findings 

“The present report can be summed up 
in three sentences, as follows: 

“1.—The rate of overassessment has 
decreased 58 per cent for the calendar 
year 1929 over the rate for the preced- 
ing seven-month period. 

“2.-No serious question can be raised 
as to the propriety of the allowances 
consummated. 

“3.—The Treasury Department has 
cooperated in every way with the staff 
and is making a review of two cases 
where certain questions were raised.” 

Chairman Transmits Report 

Chairman Hawley, under date of June 
20, submitted this report to the Speaker, 
with the following letter in full text: 

“Section 710 of the revenue act of 1928 
requires that all refunds and credit in 
excess of $75,000 shall be reported to the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation by the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue. 
| “This section also requires a report to 
be made by the Committee annually @ 
the Congress of such refunds and credits, 
including the names of all persons or 
corporations to whom amounts were 
credited or paid to each This is the sec- 
ond annual report on refunds af—d credits, 
the sirst report having been made under 
date of June 8, 1929. 

“In accordance with this provision in 
the revenue act of 1928, the Joint Com- 
mittee has caused its staff to examine 
all refunds reported by the Commissioner A 
|and to submit a report thereon to the 
' Committee. 
| Report on Overassessment Causes 

“A complete copy of the report sub- 
mitted by the staff is attached hereto. 
Part 1 of this report includes the names 
of all persons and corporations to whom 
refunds or credits have been made, and 
shows the amounts paid or credited to 
each, The Committee approves tpis 


§.) 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, 
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Policy on Wheat Britis/a and A mericara Criticism — 
Situation Stands, | Of London Treaty Is Contrasted 
Says Farm Board | State Department Quotes Public State rnents to Show Simi- 


| larity @f Grounds ire Opposition to Naval Agree- 
Requests fog Further Pian. | neent as Injurious to Respective Nations 
chases to Be Denied, Re- 


ply to Mr. Capper’s Sug-| 


gestion Reveals 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PresenTeD JX EREIN, Being 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES Daly 








Pending Involves 








Federal Commission Sum- 
marizes Status of Cases 
Still Awaiting Decisions of 
Courts 





The similarity of the views of the treaty antagonists in both the. Umited States | 
and Great Britain has been of great interest to the Department of State, accord- 
ing to an oral statement July 12 made in behalf of the Department. 

Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, speaking before the Senate, July 11, said that 
“the British “by the terms of this treaty have us hamstrung and hogtied.” Pre- 
| viously, Winstom Churchill, speaking before the House of Commons said: “I am 
astonished that any Admiralt? board of naval oficers could have beem found to 
accept responsibility for such a hamstringing stipulation.” 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
the immediate stituation. What reduced 
acreage might do for the present crop 
is doubtful, That is a proposition for 
next year’s crop.” The matter is “up 
to the farmers themselves,” said the Sen- 


Litigation naving to do with the regu- 
(A detailed summary) lation of radio now pending in the courts 
of Senator Hale’s speech was printed in the issue of July 12.) embraces approximately two dozen cases 

A compilatiom issued by the Department of State in connection with the oral| yet to be adjudicated, according to legal 
statement contains references to the minority report of the Senate Foreign Re-| records of the Federal Radio Commis- 
lations Committee. (This report was published in full text, beginning im the issue! sion, made available July 12. 


s 


ator. ,, The Farm Board can't force any- of July 1 and concluding July 5.) Three cases, raising fundamental ques- 
thing. The compilation of the Department of State follows in full text: jtions of radio law, are pending before 
He suggested that the Board pur- Similarity of views of Senator Hale ?——— eS Se |the Supzeme Court of the United States 





and the minority report of the Foreign 
Relations Committee with the views of 
certain members of the British Parlia- 
ment: 

SENATOR HALE (July 11 before the 
Senate): The British by the terms of | 
this treaty have us hamstrung and hog- 
| tied and there they will keep us as long 


chase wheat immediately. “Wheat is not 
always going to stay dawn at the pres- | 
ent price,” he stated. “JT don't think it; 
will stay very long at this price.” 
Senator Capper advocated that farm- 
ers’ cooperatives take advantage of 
loans available through the Farmers Na- 
tional Grain Corporation and the inter- 


\*** the true title of this treaty * * *| by certification from lower courts, for 
an international treaty for stereotyping] final adjudication. This court now is in 
naval armaments at a very higch level to|"ecess until October. 
the special detriment of Great Britain.) In the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
| trict of Columbia, which is prescribed by 
SENATOR HALE (July 11, before the| the law as the appellate body in radio 
Senate): U'mader the treaty we attempt to|regulatory matters, 16 cases affecting | 
purchase the good will of the world | broadeasting stations afe pending, touch- 


mediate credit banks as a means of se-/as limitations of armaments are the through the sacrifice of our right to safe-| ing on various phases of the authority 
curing funds in order to withhold their | order of the day- guard our #nterests, We will get not/of the Commission under the radio act 
crops from the market. “The important = ae good will but the contempt that a su-|0f 1927, as amended, There are, in ad- 
thing for the farmers is to get into co- WINSTON CHURCHILL (May 15, pine nation ‘invariably gets and deserves|{ition, a_half dozen communications ap- 


operative organizations so they can take House of Commons): I am astonished |to get. jpeals. The remaining cases are distrib- 


advantage of every opportunity offered that any admiralty board of naval of-| MINORIT’Y REPORT (Senators John-| ted among courts of the District of Co- 
by the Farm Board,” he said. ficers could hawe been found to accept son, Moses, Robinson): At Woashington|!umbia and in other areas. 

While he asserted that the Farm Board | responsibility for such a hamstringing in 1922 our great superiority in battle-| In the Supreme Court two of the cases, 
is “on the wrong track,’’ Senator Thomas:; stipulation, * * * It is to make it, ship power was emasculated without; both certified from the Circuit Court of 
opposed further purchase of wheat to certain that our cruiser forces will be commensurate return. Now our great Appeals in Illinois, seek determination 


1x 


ic 


hold it from the market. “I do not favor 
the Board going into the market buying 
more wheat,” he said. He continued: | 
“Instead of being out talking to the 
farmers about reduction of acreage, 
Farm Board members should be getting 
in touch with other countries to come to 
an understanding as to the agricultrual 


reduced to inferiority before the treaty 
comes up for rewision in 1935 or 1936. 

MINORITY REPORT (Senators. John- 
son, Moses) Robinson (Indiana) ): The 
treaty hamstrings us in the Pacific by 
its unjustified amd unfair increase in the 
ratio of Japan. 


superiority im destroyers and submarines|of the question of whether a station | 
is similarly e€liminated without material|acquires a property right in the con- | 
compensatiom. Both at Washington and|tinued used of a radio frequency assigned 
at London, British diplomacy succeeded|it by the Federal Government. The 
in doing this to us, while at the same questions certified by the court are | 
time retaining Great Britain’ 
riority in cruiser forces, with which they|and American Bond and Mortgage Com- 
went into both conferences. pany v. United States, both involving 


s 


surplus,” said the Oklahoma Senator. x * * | * * former broadcasting stations in Chicago 
“If farmers of the United States shoulda | SIR GERVAIS RENTOUL (June 1, COL. GRE-TTON (May 15, House of|which were deleted. 
decide to curtail their acreage, it would | House of Commons): I am not at all Commons): I negard this treaty as one} Copyright Violations 
be an invitation to Canada, Argentina, | sure that it is im the interests of peace which weakens the power of the British} The third ‘case pending before the 
Australia, Russia) and other wheat- {| for us to have tied our hands in the empire and is, of no benefit to this coun-|highest tribunal is that involved in the 
producing countries to increase their way we seem to have done under this try. It is calculated to bring our coun- broadcasting of musical compositions, 
acreage. ; treaty, try and our grovernment into ridicule and| without permission of the copyright 
World Conference —_-— ' derision throughout the world. owners. The case is that of Gene Buck, 
Senator Thomas suggested an inter- SENATOR HALE (July 11 before the REAR ADMIRAL BEAMISH (May ipresident of the Society of Authors, Com- 
national conference to consider this | Senate): While its proponents claimed 15, House of Commons): I wundestand r the 


posers and Publishers et al., v. 
\Jewel-LaSalle Realty Company, of Kan- 
jsas City, in which the specific question 
of the right of a hotel owner to receive 


that our political delegates in this coun- 
try were unanimous, but I submit that 
they were also pusillanimous. 


COMDR. SOUTHBY (June 


question, pointing out that he hed intro- 
duced a resolution to this effect in the 
Senate. Since wheat is sold on the world 
market, there should be seme agreement 


that the treaty provides for parity with 
Great Britain, as a matter of fact it 
provides no such parity during the life 


of the treaty umless, which is unthink- 2 


House of 


; : : 1 ae <> and furnish to its guests copyrighted 
as to the control of the surplus in eaciz | able, we exercise the right under the;Commons): By signing part 3. of tele  cenbastilas” coheed sce 
country, he said. Reduction in acreage ; option as to cruiser building and buiid | treaty the government has not only BiIVEN | cact ic ited. This case was certified 
here would mean that it would be in- | ship for ship with Great Britain along) away British peeene at ee a 


seapower but 
jerrymandered the interest of the Brit- 
ish empire im the most shameless way 
that has beem done since they have been Co 


have | jy the Circuit Court of Appeals at St. 


Louis. 


they 
naval needs and not 
-s of our own. 

* 


creased in other countries to take ad- | the lines of her _ 
vantage of the consequent higher price | at all’along the dine 
of wheat, he explained. 


lumbia likewise is in recess until Octo- 


To meet the reduction recommended WINSTON CELURCHILL (May = 15, jin office. in” lee cami centre Ces Gaal 
by the Board would mean 25 per cent! House of Commons): It is not a treaty ad P ver he = pep: te a irs = 
decrease in acreage, he pointed out, “It | Of parity at all in the sense that Great SENATOR. HALE (July 11, before the of contiane nta shor oe _— f - 
is unfair to the farmer to ask him to. Britain and the United States should be) genate): The treaty gives to. Japan in in m aoe hes ie an : = eee : 
Ist 25 per cent of his wheat land go equal powers upon the séa but that oni retun for no eansievations  aeakave) ines, w hic 1 ee - ing oe 
idle,” he declared, adding that certain | the contrary 1t 3S a formal acceptance | oxycent that of signing the treaty a sub- a — adjadi seg - peer T — ce 
lands in his State could be used only by Great Britaim of definitely inferior ahantial incmetmane aver the satis provided . ‘ ee juc icatec Lona = ~- —, 
for wheat raising. Bes Power. , : = for capital ships in the Washington a - acute ¢ ile Mad oC ye 

Value of Surplus ¢ OLONEL GRETTON (May 15, House treaty. these ~ i ities, “= ‘ _ - Ce 

Senator Norris, in discussing the mat- | of Commons): It (treaty) has been MINORITY REPORT (Senators John- von : A merica, _ kay —, el 
ter, said that he considered a surplus es- , brought about by scaling down the Brit- | oo) Moses and Robinson): The London |®2?? Company, intercity Ieadio l¢le- 
sential. “While I have alwavs been a. ish navy to the’ size which suits the : . graph Company, mow bankrupt, and the 


treaty destroys the 5-5-3 ratio 
bought at Washington. 

The surremder of the 5-5-3 
greatly reduces our ability to protect a 
rapidly growing trade, which has al- 
ready reached proportions of first mag- 
nitude, and wpon which American busi- 
ness, prosperity, and livelihood vitaky 
depend. 


United States. so dearly 


Wireless Telegraph and Communications 
Company a¥e appellants in the case. 
Other communications cases pending 
before this court include the appeals of 
the Pere Marquette and Ann Arbor rail- 
road companies from recent decisions of 
the Commission refusing them renewals 
of point-to-point communications in the 


farm representative, I have tried to keep 
the consumer in mind, and I cannot help } 
but think what it would mean to the con- | 
sumer if we did not produce a surplus,” | 
he said. “The price fiximg by the grain 
trade, if there were not a surplus, would 
be boundless and the concentration of 
grain in the hands of a few would drive 


MINORITY RE: PORT (Senators John- uh 
son, Moses, Robimson): The treaty does 
not give us parity with Great Britain in 
naval vessels amd leaves us far from 
parity in naval power or commerce pro- 
tection, 


- * . 


w S 2 ir ‘ e - Lake Michigan area. 
Sesaee * we consumer beyoul 8B] WINSTON CENURCHILL (May 15,/ _,,J% ‘tater Tamastrings us im the Pe-| Broadcasting Field Cases 
At the same time he said he did not | House of CCmmoms): Under superficial pon My — arenes unfair 1)- Inthe broadcasting field, there are two 
condemn the Farm Board for not buy-| 274 paper appearance of parity this crease in the ratio of Japan. It keeps! cases pending before the Court of Ap- 


us to our bargain not to strengthen ou: 
far Pacific bases, yielded as the consid- 
eration for the ratio, while permitting 


treaty embodies a solemn acceptance by 
the British empire of a permanent sec- 
ondary position im sea power. 


peals of the District of Columbia in 
which the questions of the use of obscene 
and indecent language and the indirect 


ing more wheat, pointing out that they 
already have a large supply on hand. 
The fault, he said, lies rather with 'the 


- : ssh oueeamneliivenss a aealll Sa P 5 : 

relief act, which forces the Farm Board ! We are no longer to have anavy equal th oe yee ty to the bargain to evade censorship by the Commission of pro- 

to sell ae hae world S aeeaail even for purposes of battle—I say noth- its obigations. eee grams have been raised. These are the 
. : ing of trade protection—to the other cases of Station KFKB, at Milford, 


Mr. Legge has just retterated his as- 
sertion that the Board has no intention 
of purchasing wheat in addition to the } 


9 


WINSTON CHURCHILL €June 
House of Commons): Undoubtedly, this 
treaty worsems our position relatively to 


leading navy of the world. & 
It would hve been better to have said 


that we could not accept numerical par- 


Kans., charged with the broadcasting of 


i a aan A which were held by the Commission to be 
secant ah peat age Far ve ity because it takes no account of the <n CHURCHILI j : inimical to health, and former Sta- 
Corporation, it was stated orally at the ; COMditions of our life, Biouae van ioe ay ee ae ‘ . sate ~ tion KVEP, at Portland, Oreg., formerly 
Board’s offices, This grain, Mr, Legge COLONEL GRE: TTON (May 15, House me had eee — fe sae — joperated by William B, Schaeffer, who is 
has stated, will be held off the market | @f Commons): We have cut down our Fon — 3 a y ¢ oly fae about alleged to have permitted the use of his 
aaa mak te compete with the crop now | ™avy toa position of inferiority. . rs ie - pee y Sita ay — a — station for the broadcasting of matter 
being harvested unless prices rise tothe ‘ OMMANDER Sol THBY ; (May 15, a o as oo r. ph gy = ae impugning: the characters of citizens of 
level at which the grain was bought. | Flouse of Commons): The United States pentihhcd sd Roagpeea ; abt . baggy t not 1/ that city. es 
Much of it was bought at $1.18 to $1.25 have achieved supremacy at sea by @%! S_ or doubling spirit, but sc€; Three of the cases before this court 


what the treaty does for us about Japan. 
We are to scrap five battleships and the 
Japanese are to scrap one,* * ™ Besides 
this Japan has secured the authorization 
to build to within 30 per cent of the 
cruiser strength of Great Britain or the 
United States. Surely, that is not a good 
bargain. 

WINSTON CHURCHILL (May _ 15, 
House of Commons): The United States 
are engaged in building, the Japanese 


means of our reductions. are in the nature of appeals from Com- 


mission actions taken by the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. These challenge the right of the 
Commission to alter the license of Sta- 
tion KY W, at Chicago, to operate with- 
out prior heaping. 

The Journal Company, of Milwaukee, 
has two cases pending, one of which 
deals with the right of the Commission 


a bushel, the Board has stated. 

Mr. Legge has said repeatedly that 
the corporation is not planning to buy 
wheat of the new drop. He has pointed 
out also that the Farmers National 
Grain Corporation, the national coopera- | 
tive marketing egency for grain, is now 
functioning and plans to handle at least 
300,000,000 bushels of the 1930 crop of 
wheat, which is forecast at 807,000,000 





MINORITY RE PORT (Senators John- 
son, Moses, Robinson): The boast most 
often heard by the sponsors of the Lon- 
don treaty is that finally it has given to 
us parity. We fomdly imagined we had 
obtained it in 1922, but the advocates of 

in rather contemptu- 


the London treaty, 
ous repudiation of the 1922 agreement, 


Thi : “g yin behalf of the treaty before to asign to the channel ogcupied by Sta- 
bushels. This agency was not organized , Plead now in behe i y Oe ces tees eee ea or: “(to asign to the channel ogcupied by Sta 
soon enough to Ae through Te last | US that, notwithstanding we were either ware hoon. _— eB Bn nrcase Se their | tion WPM.J, of the appellant, other sta- 
crop year, and begins its first full year mistaken or deceived at Washington, the | Patio, naval construction 18 Zoime ON tions which it holds, impairs the service 


everywhere and all that is hapepning is 

that we, and we alone, are barred. 

COL, GRE’KTON (May 15, House 
Commons): The treaty has _ been 


wrong has been rigshted at London, and 
that finally, by the gracious permission 
of Japan and Great Britain, the United 
States is accorded the parity that we de- 


area of the Milwaukee station. The 
other challenges the validity of the Com- 
mission’s order fixing 1,000 watts as the 
maximum power to be allocated stations 


of activity on the 1930 crop. 
Cvuoperative Now Functioning 


The request of Senator Capper, it was of 


said at the Board’s offices, is similar! sired. Unfortunately this is not so. brought about by scaling down the Brit-| 5) fegional channels. 

to that of the Governor of Kansas, Clyde * * * ish navy. to the size which suits _ the Cleared Channel Appeals 

M. Reed, some time ago, that the Board ! MAJOR ROSS (May 15, House of United States, and getting Japan to Three appeals are pending from the 
buy 25,000,000 bushels of wheat to sup-| Commons): I think the United States agree to a balance in certain categories! nronosed “cleared channel shift” of the 
port the price, This request brougnt | have got more than parity and that the | of 60 per cent instead of 70 per cent of!(ornmission, in which it planned to 
no action by the Board. other three fleets concerned are going the next strongest power which Japan| change the assignments of 26. stations 
: helvmen Legge oe pointed out that to increase. pico eg — gh ying = operating on 138 cleared channels with 
olding of wheat by the stabilization cor- | WINSTON CHURCHILL (May 15, admittedly sacrifices our naval power. ‘the objective of eliminating cross-talk 
poration has brought the market supply! Hrouse of Commons) : It is not a treaty _REAR ADMIRAL BEAMISHT f MaY | inter’erence. These were filed by Sta- 
of that grain to a point below that of! of parity; itis a treaty of inferiority in| 15, House of Commons): The United tions KYW, Chicago; WHAS, Louisville, 
last year, and that from the standpoint} form and on paper and still more a_ States and Japan will build up a newer,| Ky, and WHAM, Rochester, N. Y. 

of surplus the wheat farmer is ina bet- | treaty of inferiorit in reality. better and more efficient fleet than either, ‘Questions relating to the procedure of 
ter position than last year. WINSTON CHURCHILL (June 2, of them has Ever possessed in the past the Commission are raised in the appeal 


asked to accept the idea 
disarmament treaty. 


and yet we are 


There has been a reduction of nearly : 
that this is a 


4 per cent in wheat acreage this year, 
according to statistics of the Department 
of Agriculture, but crop conditions have 
been better so that the crop is forecast 
at about the same total as last year, 
Canada’s Wheat Acreage 
Wheat acreage in Canada is estimated 
to be 2.7 per cent less than last year, 
the Department of Agriculture stated 
July 13. The condition of the crop June 
30 was 91 per cent of average as com- 
pared with 88 per;cent a year ago, The 
statement follows in full text: 


of W. O. Ansley, of Texas, Who was de- 
nied outright his application for a new 
tation of 1,000 watts to be located at 
Abilene, 

In five cases, the question of the scope 
of the term ‘‘public interest, convenience 
and necessity” are raised, the appellants 
in these cases having teen denied their 
.pplications by the Commission. 

The Short Wave and Television Labora- 
tory, Inc., of Boston, raises the question 
of the feasibility of permitting the syn- 
chronization of «sound and television 
broadcasts. This company, operating a 


House of Commons ) : It seems to me that 
now we are abandoning our naval su- 
premacy and all claim to it and we are 
merely gambling wpon the question of 
parity with another great power. 

We are askéd to accept naval inferi- 
ority—that is our allegation, that is our 
charge—after all these centuries. 

MAJOR ROSS (J une 2, House of Com- 
mons): As regards the question of parity 
by about 1936 if there is a numerical 
Parity our ships will average over 19 
years old and the United States only 
6 or 7 years old. 


SENATOR FIALE (July 11, before the 
Senate): Probably no such sacrifice has 
been made by any other nation in the 
history of the world (referring to the 
United States” sacrifice under the Wash- 
ington Treaty } and it was undoubtedly 
our hope * * *™ that a similar spirit of 
sacrifice would be shown by‘other na- 
tions, parties to the (London) conference. 

MINORITY REPORT (Senators John- 
son, Moses, Robinson): The splendid ex- 


The 1930 wheat acreage in Canada is SIR'B, FALLE (June 2, House of ample of sacrifice made by our country television station under experimental li- 
estimated at 24,563,000 acres, of which Commons): We want real parity. If we in 1922 and thereafter our marked re- cense in Boston, sought a “sound track” 


23,947,000 acres are Spring sown and 
636,000 acres Winter sown, according to 
a telegram to the Foreign Service of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics from | 
the dominion bureau of statistics at Ot- | 


for the transmission of “radio-movies” 
by the licensing of a new local broad- 
casting station. It was denied. 
Station WLEX, of Lexington, 
has pending an appeal from the Com- 


straint in naval building have actually 

been utilized to our detriment and have 

been made the excuse for still further 

sacrifice unmatched by any other nation. 
a * * 


do not get it we must be inferior and 
subservient. * * * Im my opinion so far 
as our sea routes are concerned and so 
far as the security of the Empire is con- 
cerned the government in this treaty 


tawa. The area under Spring is a de-! . ee arene oe . and ee E mission’s refusal to permit it to remove 
crease of 2 per cent from the 24,431,000 | P&E betrayed — — ee ane ah a 2 to Worcester, in the same State. 
res i 929 the to rea is 2.7 i Say ' mee ASN) Ss sicense Questi 
ane aes = i a es MINORITY REPORT (Senators | that we have done by action and example In the Federal Dict Cones for the 
Ss ee ‘ sane : S an* * ™* § ah <a : ; 
The condition of both the total and the JOhnson, — Mobinsss (isdisna) ): more than any other power in the rtrict of Connecticut are pending the 
Spring wheat crop as of June 30 was 01 on . mit pe : ‘build but rig Need ome woe ask ourselves whether this im appeals of Station WICC, Bridgeport, 
aa re Het permits” us thos J e as selves } s N-| Conn. Stati IGBS, New York 
per cent of average as Compared A ete because of our requirements, | mense surrender on our part* * * will oni, and Station WGB New York 


93 per cent as of May 31 amd 88 per cent . , 

‘s of June 30, 1929. |desire to build. 
The grains in western Canada were 

benefited by the more favorable weather | 

during the last week in June but the im- | 


City involving the right to ‘operate on 
the 600-kiloeyele channel. The same case 
was appealed by Station WGBS to the 
|Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia, which issued an order prohibit- 
ing the Commission from molesting the 
New York station’s assignment on this 
channel during the pendency of its litiga 
tion, 

A temporary injunetion was issued by 
the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
House of Commons): This treaty, like |lumbia in the suit brought by the Strom- 
the Curate’s egg, is excellent im parts|berg-Carlson Teléphone Manufacturing 
but there are parts of it which are ex-|Co., of Rochester, N. Y., operating sta- 
tremely unpalatable. jtion WHAM. . This prevents the 'Com- 


end the naval controversy betweem Great 
Britain and the United States, 


= * 


oa * 

WINSTON CHUSRCHILL (June 2, 
House of Commons): Surely it is a great 
provement was variable in the different | Shame to take away from this country 
regions, depending upon the amount of |by : international instrument all that 
moisture. In the present wear the areas flexibility, that power of varying types, 
sown to flax in Canada is estimated at: Modifying types, which in itself was a 
452,000 acres, an increa 2 Of 70,000 acres, restraint on this absurd process of build- 
or 13.3 per cent over 1929 and 74,000) img long series of ships all of one kind 
acres over 1928, On June 30 the condi-|amd matched exactlw with their counter- } 
tion of the flax crop was 95 per cent of| parts in another navy. 
qwerage as compared with 91 per cent a} WINSTON CHURCHILL (June 
year ago. House of Commons): Let me suggest 


SENATOR HALE (July 11, before the 
Senate): I shall not attempt to analyze 
the treaty section by section. There are 
many parts of it to which I would will- 
ingly subscribe. 


+ 


‘COMMANDER SOUTHBY (June 2, 
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Radio Litigation Population Center Expected 


Variety of Claims ¢° 


| 400.4 miles, while the net advance north- | moment, and the product of the popula- 


supe-/raised in the cases of White v. Johnson | 


| Baltimore, 


| 


| this. 


jas 


The Court of Appeals of the District of | 


programs by one Dr. John R. Brinkley, | 


Mass., | 
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Commissioner General Say 
Inward Tide of Bot 
Aliens and Citizens Wa 
Less Than in April 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| 
ward during this period of 90 years was ; sumed parallel is called a north or south | 





this distanc> the deviations north and| assumed meridian is called an east or} 
south from a course due west were con-| west moment. In calculating north and 


; ; By Harry E. Hull 
fined to the very narrow range of 16.1) south moments the distances are mens- | Commissioner General of Immigration 


ward was only 14.1 miles. In traversing | tion,of the area by its distance from the 


















































































































miles. ured in minutes of latitudes; in calculat- aia ae : 
During the decade, 1910 to 1920, the! ing east and west moments it is neces- ! There was @ decrease ” the inwar 
center moved northward only 0.2 of a|sary to use miles, on account of the | movement of both alieus and citizens i 


mile as against the 9.8 miles shift west- | unequal 
ward. This was the least movement ever | minutes 
made by the center of population in any | tudes. 
decade since 1790, and was only about | C iow & nal 
one-fourth as great as its movement be-| VOUNIry Groupec 
— as . 1910 a ree a By “Square Degrees’ immigrants. American citizens retur 
ward 38.9 miles and northward 0.7 of a ‘ . : wet fj : é cen 
mile, shifting from 6 miles southeast of| The population of the country is | ing this month numbered 25,487. Amon 
Columbus, Ind., to Bloomington, Ind. ——. a tore degrees”—that is, by the 21,414 aliens departed in May, 17,69 
. areas included between consecutive par- | yo, sa ‘thar oni 
> : x ae were nonemigrants either going abroa 

Decrease Shown Along allels and meridians—as they are con- f i - > ox ee ce ag 
Atlantic Seaboard venient units with which to work. The | 4° 4 short Stay or leaving alter a vase 

The increase in the population of New population of the principal cities is then|in this country, and 3,720 were emi 
York, Pennsylvania, and certain other pce soscle from that of the respective grants either going abroad for a shor 
States north of the thirty-ninth parallel Gan wat mae they lie, and .tay or leaving after a visit in this coun 
had substantially counterbalanced the in- . : Separately, ae “hake deen 
crease in Texas, Oklahoma, and southern The center of population of each try, and 8,120 bare anes The out 
California in 1920, but this situation may | S@Uare degree is assumed to be at its ward movement this month of aliens ang 
not continue in this census since de- ——— center, except where such | citizens shows an increase compared 

: . ass : » , -orrect: ‘ 

creases are being shown in the East,|#" das oe ena manifestly Incorrect; ' With the figures for April, 1930. 
especially along the Atlantic seaboard in these cases the position of the center és : ; 

I a ai ae is Over two-thirds of the immigran 
The aliens admitted during May came fro 


and in New England. The industrial de- <a ae ego oot 
oD ‘ .@ ee awe _| es ated as nearly as_ possible. 
a may also influ population of each ena degree north Europe, 13,317 giving countries on tha 
The advance toward the west has been} 0” South of the assumed parallel is mul- | continent as their lastpermeoeey aa 
due largely to the increase in the pop- tiplied by the distance of its center from dence. Great Britain See led the lis 
: that parallel; a similar calculation is | sending 2,962, followed by Germany wit! 
ticularly California, whose population | Made for the principal cities; and the 2,586, while the Irish Free State con 


ulation of the Pacific coast States—par-| 
was greater by more than 1,000,000 ai of the north moments and the sum tributed 1,952, Italy 1,584, Poland 763) 


length of the degrees and! May, 1930, as comparea with the pred 
of longitude in different lati- ceding month. The nuaiber of aliens ad 
|mitted during May was 36,940, includ 
ing 19,414 immigrants and 17,526 no 


; : ‘ ; the sou ents ar scertai ‘ther 7 Ss i 
1920 than in 1910—their distance from) py, ee Pr clgenratne — — oa = he 
the center giving any increase in popula- een these two sums,! navian countries 581. ese countrie 


divided by the total population of the supplied 83.6 per cent of the Europea 
‘ountry, gives a correction to the lati-; immigrants for the month. During thd 
tude. Ina similar manner the sums of same period, the, Western Hemisphere 
| the east and of the west moments are contributed 5,638 Immigrants, the major 
| ascertained and from them the correction portion, 4,216, or 74.8 per cent, coming 
in longitude is made. from Canada, while 476 came from 


All of which means little to the ordi- Mexi 37 i 7 
: aa a wis | ans | Mexico, 370 from the West Indies, 2 
a greater influence on the location of the! nary person, or the lay mind. However, | from South America, and 137 from ‘on 


. oy of population the >» cities of | %. ee eo ; 
center f 3 een as. ae s the way it is done, and that’s the !tral America. Newfoundland supplied 
te , vo ’ ; | Way the center of population was ascer- . f New Wor alas I 
Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh, with a| tained for each census, since 1790 when 164 of the New World arrivals. In the 
combined population of 5,197,624. ithe center was 23 miles east af Balti. | ome month, 459 immigrants were ad: 
The northward movement of the cen-| more. In 1800, it had moved to 18 miles mitted from Asia, Africa and the Pa 
ter of population since 1900 has been| west of Baltimore and the westward | °° mene 
very slight, having amounted to only| movement has continued since in the fol-| , Mexican immigration continues to de 
about nine-tenths of a mile. |lowing steps: In 1810 to 40 miles north-|¢line, the number of immigrants coming} 
Now, the how and wherefore of all| west by west of Washington D. c. (in | from that country dropping from a 
The term “center of population”| Virginia); in 1820 to 16 miles east of | @Verage of 1,182 for the first 10 months 
used by the Census Bureau has a! Moorefield, W. Va.; in 1830 to 19 miles July to April—of the current fisca 
somewhat technical significance, different | west-southwest of Moorefield; in 1840 to | year/to 476 in May. During the corre 
from that frequently attached to it. The}16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va.;/Sponding month a year ago, 2,898 immi 
center is often understood to be the point| in 1850 to 23 miles southeast of Ranors- grants came from Mexico, and the 
of intersection of a north and south line} burg, W. Va.; in 1860 to 20 miles south |} Monthly average for the last fiscal yea 
which divides the population equally,| by east of Chillicothe, Ohio; in 1870 to! (1929) was 3,346. 7 
with an east and west line which likewise | 48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, 
divides it equally. This point of inter-| Ohio; in 1880 to 8 miles west by south of 
section is, in a certain sense, a center! Cincinnati, Ohio (in Kentucky); in 1890 
of population; it is however, designated|to 20 miles east of Columbus, Ind.; 


tion in those States much greater weight 
than an equal increase in the populous! 
eastern States, which are nearer the 
center. The cities of Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles, with a combined 
population of 1,398,661 in 1920, exerted 





During May last, 29,956 aliens entered! 
at our seaports. Of this number, 25,478 
or 85 per cent, landed at New York, 


t \ in having been admitted under the immigra- 
by the Census Bureau as the median|1900 to 6 miles southeast of Columbus, tion act of 1924 as follows: 10 709 as 
point to distinguish it from the point) Ind.; and in 1910 to the City of Bloom- quota immigrants; 5,725 as 


returning 
residents; 4,519 as temporary visitors 
for business or pleasure and 1,784 as 
transits passing through the country oni 
their way elsewhere; 1,015 as wives, 968) 


ington, Ind. 


technically defined as the center. 

The center of population ray be said 
‘to represent the center of gravity of 
the population. If ‘the surface of the 





Czechoslovakia Requires 


United States be considered as a rigid I ib ‘ : a " : as unmarried children under 21 years o 
level plane without weight, capable of ry ™ Each Town age, and 49 as husbands of United States 


sustaining the population distributed | 
thereon, individuals being assumed to be 
jof equal weight and the plane to be 
supported, as on a pivotal point, at its 
jcenter of gravity, the influence of each 
individual in maintaining the equilibrium 
of the plane would be directly propor- 
tional to his distance from the pivotal 
point or center of gravity. This is the 
\point referred to by the term “center of 
population” used by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

| How Center of Population 


Is Determined 


Nearly 12,000 public libraries show the , citizens; 435 entered as natives of non- 
result in Czechoslovakia of a law requir- | quota countries, principally Newfound- 
ing such institutions in every city and|land, Cuba, Brazil and other South 
town, according to information from the | America; and 309 as Government offi- 
assistant trade commissioner at Prague,!cials, their families, attendants, serv- 
Sam E. Woods, made public on July 12) ants, and employes, The other 172 New 
by the Department of Commerce. The | York arrivals came in as ministers and 
Department’s statement follows in full! professors and their wives and unmar- 
text: ried children, and other miscellaneous 

The education and entertainment of , classes under the act. 
the Czechoslovakian public has been; Aliens admitted at the other seaports 
greatly assisted by a law which makes | this month numbered 4,478, over one- 
the establishment of public libi@ries in! third, or 1,868, being visitors and tran- 
all municipalities of the republic com-! sits; 967 came in under the act of 1924 
pulsory, according to a Prague press re-| as returning residents; 721 as quota im- 


The median point, on the other hand, Port. . . | migrants; 522 as natives of nonquota 
is in no In 1927 in the provinces of Bohemia, | countries; and 400 as of the miscella- 


sense a center of gravity but 
may be described as the numerical cen- 
ter of the population. In determining 
the median point, distance is not taken 
into account, and the location of the units 


Moravia and Silesia there was a total of 
12,840 municipalities. Of these 11,633 
had public libraries with 5,002,840 books. 
During the year these libraries had 712,- 


neous classes. Of the 6,103 aliens com- 
ing in via the northern land border dur- 
ing May, 2,170 were admitted as na- 
tives of nonquota countries, mainly Can- 


lof population is considered ‘only in rela- 752 readers who borrowed 13,380,121 | ada; 1,860 entered as quota immigrants, 
‘tion to the intersecting median lines—-as books. Cost of maintaining these libra- principally natives of the British Isles; 
’ , , ries for the year amounted to $37,425. | 1,809 as visitors and transits; 103 as re- 


being north or south of the median par- 
allel and 
meridian. 

Extensive changes in the geographic 
| distribution of the population may take 
| place without affecting the median point, 
whereas the center of population re 
sponds to the slightest population change 
in any section of the country. 

To illustrate, since the median point 


In Slovakia the law providing for the | turning 
establishment of public libraries did not | w 
become effective until 1924. In 1927, | 
three years after the law became effec- 
tive, 92 per cent of the 3,451 municipal- 


residents; 110 as _ husbands, 
ives and children, of citizens; and 51 
as ministers, professors, etc. During 
the same month, 881 aliens were re- 
tiy _mu ) corded as entering via the southern land 
ities of this province had public libraries. | border, 620 of whom were born in Mex- 
The libraries had a total of 399,938 | ico, but only 432 were admitted under 
books and during the year had 160,310' the act of 1924 as natives of that coun- 
readers who borrowed £85,022 books. try. The other 449 aliens coming in that 

In Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia complete | way entered under the act as follows: 


east or west of the median 


lies east of Minnesota, 1,000,000 persons data covering ‘the public libraries is! 204 as transits, 101 as visitors, 80 oa 
could move from Minnesota to Oregor |), cking but it is known that there are ae i * ° 
without affecting the median point, ov) public , . a are returning residents, 17 as quota immi- 

. e me J 271 public libraries with 42,106 books. | grants, 16 as natives of nonquota coun- 


while the 


lel 


In 1927 these libraries had 
who borrowed 77,450 books. 


removal of 500 persons from 
one town in Indiana to another, across 
the north and south line passing th 
median point, would change the location 


|point. On the other hand, the removal New Radio-beacon | 


of 1,000,000 persons from Minnesota ° é save i 1 
Oregon would have a very considerable | trig arte 
See wee oe © Oe ee Const uction Startec 
in terms of the above analogy, the in- - 
| fluence of each individual in maintaining 
| the equilibrium of the plane would in- 
crease in proportion to his distance from 
the center of gravity. 

In locating the center of population 
it is first assumed to be approximately 
at a certain point. Through this point 
a parallel and a meridian are drawn, 
crossing the entire country. In deter- 
|mining the center of population in 1920 
the same point was selected as in 1910, 


7,264 readers | tries, other than Mexico, 16 as Govern- 
| ment officials, 5 as husbands, wives, or 
children, of citizens, and 1 as a student. 

During May last, 1,574 aliens were de- 
ported under warrant proceedings, mak- 
ing a total of 15,608 for the 11 months— 
July to May—of the present fiscal year, 
as compared with 12,908 deportations for 
the entire fiscal year 1929, and 11,62 
for the fiseal year 1928. 








Washington, D. C. Guide Is 


Last for Proposed Route 








Monthly Report on Imports 
Slightly Delayed by Tariff 


The Department of Commerce’s 
monthly statement of imports into the 
United States for June will be issued 
about July 21, being delayed only one 


Inauguration of work on the Wash-! 
ington, D. C., radio range beacon marks 
the start of the last step in preparing | 
for use the Department of Commerce's 
second extended blind-flying airway, it 
was stated orally July 12 on behalf of 


namely, the intersection of the parallel ~ seers Division of the Aeronau-| oak on ‘account of the enactment of 
’ 99° degree ati 2 Ww y | VCS rancn. 2 Hawley-Smoot tariff act, it was stated 
of 389 degrees north latitude with the [th cittten ot Geamben. 4. o. ) 


| orally July 12 on behalf of the statistical 
division, 

It was pointed out that this compara- 
tively negligible delay is interesting 
when compared with the five months’ 
|delay in 1922 caused by the radical re- 
| visions resulting from the Fordney-Me- 
Cumber bill, 


of 86 degrees west longitude, 
which lines were taken as the axes ol 
moments—a moment being a_technicai 
term meaning specificaly the potence, 01 
the measure of potency, in determining 
the position of the center, 

The product of the population of a 
given area by its distance from the as- 


meridian |Spartanburg, S. C., Richmond, Va., and 


| Atlanta, Ga. more nearly completed 
| than the Washington beacon, it is ex- | 
|pected that the entire link in the coastal 
chain will be put into operation between 
July 21 and Aug. 1. 

Installation of range beacons is being | 
'pushed as fast as possible, it was ex- | 





99 sre wae . 2 isi 

Fee Pere te plained, and by the end of the first three | . on a fi there — a ar ee 
mission from disturbing the assignment months of the fiscal year the airways di- |!" ¢assifcation and rates which made 
of station WHAM ‘vithout a prior hear- s . the statistical information extremely 


vision expects to have placed in oper-) on pticated, and this, coupled with the 


| fact that there was a substantial delay 
| in the publication of the statistical sched- 
| ule, tied up the division’s regular monthly 
a oe ; aarding | #Mnouncement of import values for a 
Georgia at the present ume, scoording. period of five months, it was explained, 
to plans of the airways division, akhengy From November, 1922, 40 March, 1923, 
stations are projected at several other | ee 0 ee * ue 
southern points on this extended route. | angen’ sao an were losued, 
Western routes are being equipped | ee hale #150 et “i —— > 9 "S: 
Airways Division reported, and it is| 1999 to January, 1923, were released, and 
quite likely that by Sept. 1 several addi-| jn “May both export and import fig- 
tional beacons on the central trans-| ures were announced together for the 
|continental line will have been placed | first time in several months. 
in operation. The Des Moines, Iowa, | It was pointed out that the recent 
station is the westernmost beacon in| ¢api¢f revision was not so radical in that 
operation at present, but other stations! the system of classification was not ma- 
ove under construction and projected | terially changed, although the individual 
eae the Rocky Mountains to the| rates were generally revised. Cee 
acifie coast. June import data and the ance 
Work on the’Washington beacon was | trade a nemsaat would be released Jul 
tax on receiving sets is raised in the;delayed pending choice of the site for|14, but this year the information wi 
'case instituted in the Federal District|an airport, it was said, but construction! be made public about July 21, according 
Court for the Eastern District of South|of the station, on the Virginia shore of|to the division. . 
only 


ing. 

The same court also issued an injunc- 
tion pendente lite in the suit brought by 
|\the Baltimore Radio Show, Inc., operat-| 
ing station WFBR, enjoining the Com- 
mission from assigning a station within} 
60 kilocyeles of th: frequency occupied 
by this station. 

In the District Court at Chicago, sta- 
tion WLS has filed a suit against the 
Commission and station WENR, also in 
Chicago, seeking to have adjusted in its 
favor the situation which resulted in the 
assignment of additional time to sta- 
tion WENR on the channel which it oc- 
cupied. Station WLS had operated five- | 
sevenths time and WENR two-sevenths, | 
but the court of appeals on appeal| 
of the latter station, ruled that they} 
share time equally. 

The right of a State to levy a license 


ation about 20 beacons, located princi- 
pally, on the Boston-Atlanta and central 
transcontinental air lines. The Boston- 
Atlanta line will not be extended beyond 





|Carolina, by station WBT, at Charlotte|the Potomace, is well advanced and prob- The statistical division, it was 
\against the South Carolina Tax Commis-|ably will be completed within three; réceives the custom house entries 
sion, weeks, then classifies the figures, 

’ 
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In Other 


Foreign trade opportunities, in many 
ines and lands, were disclosed on July 
L2 by the Department of Commerce in 
ts weekly list, for the information of 
hxporters, of inquiries from merchants 
n other countries for American-made or 
merican-produced articles. 


The inquiries concern asuch products | 


mosquito netting, pile drivers, oyster 
thells, dieplane tires, organ parts, shock 
absorbers, counter and household scales, 
hifles and shotguns, beauty parlor appli- 
ances and numerous others. si 
ras, Poland, Guatemala, Den- 
Sr Gereneny, Czechoslovakia, Neth- 
rlands, South Africa, France and many 
other countries 
handise is wante 
st. : 
Hetailed information on these foreign 
rade opportunities is available to firms 
land individuals upon application to “any 
district or cooperative office of the 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
entrally located throughout the Uniteu 
States. 
The symbol (a) means agency, (p) 
eans purchase, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means | 
sole agency, in the Department’s list, 
which follows in full text: 
Agricultural Implements: 
ricultural machinery, 
asics. St.-Jean-de-Luz, France (a); 
cornstalk stubble cutters or pullers, 
horse-drawn, and hand corn shellers, | 
46486, Oporto, Portugal (a and (pds | 
engines, Diesel, 46514, Guatemala City, | 
Guatemala (s a); engines, internal com- | 
bustion, plows, harrows, tractors, culti- | 
vators, etc., 46513, Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras (a and p); tractor replacement 
parts, 46487, Sydney, Australia (s a). 


Aircraft: 1 er al 
struments, dashboard, airplane anc | 
shock cedars, 46484, Lublin, Poland 


(p). 
Automotive Products: ’ 
Automotive body mountings, includ- | 
ing door locks and door bumpers, 44468, 
Hamburg, Germany (a or p); automo- 
bile lighting and starting apparatus by 
ignition, 46422, Bienne, Switzerland (p); 
automobile starter motors, 46421, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand (a); automobile 
tire-changing tools, for garage use, | 
46469, Wellington, New Zealand (a);| 
automobile and truck replacement parts, 
46487, Sydney, Australia (s a); motor 
cycle accessories, 46466, Paris, France 


(a). 


Chemicals: ” 

Arsenite of soda, 300 tons, 46392, 
Brussels, Belgium (p); carbon black, 
46388, Paris, France (a); carbon black, 
46491, Hamburg, Germany (a); coal tar 
acids, derivatives, and _ intermediates; 
dyestuffs, and industrial explosives, 
46448, Marseille, France (a and p);| 
matches, 46448, Marseille, France (a anc | 
p); Naval stores, 46393, Tours, France 
(a and p); Naval stores 46448, Marseille, 
France (a and p); oil, linseed, 46493, 
Berlin, Germany é 
varnishes, and pigments, 46448, Marseille, 
France (a and p); phosphate rock, and 
neutral sulphate of ammonia, 46449, 
Cork, Ireland (p); resin, phenolic, pow- 
dered, 46485, Oslo, Norway 
synthetic, 46395, Bremen, Germany (a 
and p); rosin, K grade, 46390, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil (p); soda alum and | 
aluminum sulphate, 46447, Montreal | 
Canada (p); soda, caustic, 46489, Winni- 
peg, Canada (p) Y x 
46492, Nuevo Laredo, Mexico (p); sodium 
sulphate, 46488, Helsingfors, Finland (a). 
sulphur, 46493, Berlin, Germany (a); 
sulphur, finely ground, doubly refined, 
46391, Oporto, Portugal (a); sulphur, re- 
fined, 46491, Hamburg, Germany (a): 
varnishes and lacquers, 46423, Malmo, | 
Sweden (s a); wax, vegetable and gums, 
46448, Marseille, France (a and p). 
Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 

Cosmetics and pharmaceuticals, 46354, 
Kolberg, Germany (a); dental prepara-! 
tions, and dental floss, 46437, Hamburg, 
Germany (a or Pp); pharmaceutical spe- 
cialties, 46448, Marseille, France (a and 
p); pharmaceuticals, 46493, Berlin, Ger- | 
many (a); pharmaceuticals and prepared | 
medicines, 46490, Lima, Peru (a); toilet 
preparations, 46494, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (p). 


Electrical Appliances: 

Armatures for generators, 46421, Well- 
ington, New Zealand (a); beauty parlor 
appliances, electric, 46494, Hamburg, 
Germany (p); generators, electric, 46356, 
Winnipeg, Canada (a); lighting fixtures, 
hotel, 46410, San Salvador, El Salvador 
(p); lighting plants and equipment, elec- 
tric, and electric signs, 46446, St-Jean- 
de-Luz, France (a); radio receiving | 
sets and parts, low priced, 46450,! 
Harbin, Manchuria (a); radios, 46446,| 
St-Jean-de-Luz, France (a); radio 
sets, electric, 46597, London, Can-| 
ada (a); radio transmission sets, port- | 
able and radio television equipment, 
46389, Milan, Italy (a or p); refrigera> 
tion units, electric, 46397% London, Can- | 
ada (a); refrigerators, electric, 46446, | 
St-Jean-de-Luz, France (a). | 
Foodstuffs: 

Canned fish, 46402, Hamburg, Gevr- 
many (a); canned chum salmon and sar- 
dines, 46510, San Juan, P. R. (a or p); 
canned fish, fruit, and other foodstuffs, 
46505, Hamburg, Germany (a); canned 
fruit, 46499, Paris, France (a); canned 
fruit, vegetables, fish, etc. 46507, Hani- 
burg, Germnay (a); canned fruit, vege- | 
tables, meats, and soups, 46398, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa (a); canned fruit, 
vegetables, pilchards, in tomato sauce, 
and salmon, 46502, Nantes, France (a);/ 
eanned fruit and fish, 46393, Tours, 
France (a and p); canned pineapples, and 
meats, 46500, Lille, France (a); coffee, 
Costa Rica, 46300, Wellington, New Zea- 
land (p); coffee and cocoa, 46393, Tours, 
France (a and p); confectionery, novel- 
ties in, 46506, Berlin, Germany (a or p); 
corn meal, yellow, kiln-dried, 46510, San 


d are included in the 


and tractors, 


in which American mer-| 


Bu- | 


| builders’, 


(a); paints, lacquers, | 


+ sodium, bicarbonate, ; 


1528) 


ile Drivers, Rifles and Shotguns, | 
And Shock Absorbers Wanted Abroad! 


Commerce Department Lists Weekly Trade. 
Opportunities for Domestic Producers 


| 
Countries | 
or p); fruit, dried (apple rings, peachés, | 
pears, raisins, etc.), 46404, Berlin, Ger- | 
many (a); fruit, dried (evaporated ap-| 
ples and prunes), 46425, Breslau, ‘Ger- | 
many (a); fruit, dried, fancy grades, |! 
46502, Nantes, France (a); fruit, fresh} 
| and dried, 46499, Paris, France (a); fruit) 
| juice, extracts, and sirups, 46500, Lille, | 
France (a); groceries, 46452, Caracas, ; 
Venezuela (a); hams and bacon, cheaper | 
|grades, 46496, Shanghai, China (a); | 
jlard, 46408, Medellin, Colombia (a);! 
lard and other animal fats, 46393, Tours 
| France (a and p); lard and other animal | 
fats, 46499, Paris, France (a); lard and} 
other animal fats, 46500, Lille, France } 
(a); macaroni, 46496, Shanghai, China 
(a); molasses, cane sugar, 1,000 tons 
46392, Brussels, Belgium (p); oils, salad, 
46493, Berlin, Germany (a); oils, salad. 
46496, Shanghai, China (a); oyster shells | 
and flint grit, coarse and fine, 46399, | 
Johnnesburg, South Africa (p); pork! 
products, 46510, San Juan, Porto Rica 
(a or p); rice, 46393, Tours, France (a 
and p); rice, 46452, Caracas, Venezuela | 
(a); rice, 46490, Lima, Peru (a); rice, 
46504, Hamburg, Germany (a); rice and 
cereals, 46500, Lille, France (a); sugar, 
46393, Tours, France (a and p); sugar, 
granulated, 46403, Medellin, Colombia 
| (a); sugar, granulated, 46424, Medellin. | 
Colombia (a); tallow, beef, inedible, and 
yellow or brown greases, 46451, Merida, | 
Yucatan (p); vegetables, dry, 46495, | 
Geneva, Switzerland (p); vegetables, 
dry (chick-peas), 46509, Lisbon, Portuga! 
(p); vegetables (potatoes), 46452, Cara- 
cas, Venezuela (a); wheat, 46401, Ham- | 
burg, Germany (a or p); wheat, hard red 
winter, 46497, Bahia, Brazil (a). 


Iron, Steel, Hardware: | 


Aluminum kitchen utensils, 46410,’ San 
Salvador, El Salvador (p); cutlery, 
butcher’s, safety and straight razors and | 
blades, scissors, and shears, 46407, 
Nantes, France (a and p); grinding 
wheels, whetstones, grirding wheel | 
dressers, and cutting wheels for same, 
46406, Paris, France (p); hardware, | 
including hinges, butts, door 
knobs, and window locks, 46411, Nantes, 
France (a and p); hardware, builders’, 
and tools, 46455, Copenhagen, Denmark 
(a); hardware, builders’, and workshop 
tools, 46446, St-Jean-de-Luz, France 
(a); household utensils, 46475, Rome, 
Italy (a); household and kitchen uten- 
sils, and fireproof glassware and pottery, 
46405, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a and p); 
lamps, pottery, cheap, 46453, Vancouver, 
Canada (a or p); medicine cases, metal, 
with mirror, 46410, San Salvador, El Sal- | 
vador (p); nails, for pineapple crates, 
46427, Artemisa, Cuba (p); numerals, il- 
luminated*® for house numbering, 46454, 


, Toronto, Canada (a); pipe, cast and gal- 


vanized iron, 46474, Patras, Greece (a); 
plumbing goods, and cast iron water and! 
soil pipe, 46456, San Juan, Porto Rico 
(a); pumice stone, powdered, 46451, Me- 
rida, Yucatan (p); scales, balance, ana 
spring, counter and household, 46411, | 
Nantes, France (a and p); steel plates, | 
| 46472, Lisbon, Portugal (a); tin plates, | 
| 46408, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a);| 
toilets, showers, and wash basins, 46410, | 
| San Salvador, El Salvador (p); tools, | 
| wire weaving, 46482, Oporto, Portugal 
| (a and p); wire netting, poultry, 46473, 
| Bogota, Colombia (p); wire, plain and | 


(a); resins, | barbed, 46408, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


(a and p); wire netting, poultry, 46473, 
Shanghai, China (p). 


Leather: 
Calf upper, side upper, and patent | 


| (a); Mides, white, whale, wet or dry | 
salted. 46430, Bridge of Weir, Scotland | 
(p); kid leather in colors, 46428, Bogota, | 
Colombia (a); leather, 46429, Vienna, | 
Austria (a); Tanning material, 46511, | 
Amsterdam, Netherlands (a or p). 
Lumber and Products: 

Crates, standard, for pineapples, 100,- | 
000 to 200,000, 46458, Habana, Cuba (p);/ 
Douglas fir, cedar, and redwood, 46512, 
Hawkes Bay, New Zealand (p); Hickory 
golf shafts, and persimmon blocks, 46519, 
Highcliffe-on-Sea, England (a); oak 
flooring, 46457, Toronto, Canada (a). 
Machinery: 

Air compressors of 200 cu. ft. capacity, 
46478, Nantes, France (a); carbonated 
water manufacturing and bottling ma- 
chinery (complete installation) with ca- 
pacity of 10,000 bottles per day, 46459, 
Cholon, Indo-China (a); dredges for gold 
dredging, 46412, Paris, France ‘(a); ele- 
vator, electric, 46410, San Salvador, El 
Salvador (a); engines, Diesel, up to 20 
horsepower, 46514, Guatemala City, 
Guatemala (s a); excavators, Diesel, 
| average capacity from ‘% to 4 cu. yds.,| 

6479, Nantes, France (p); ice cream 
| manufacturing machinery and equipment 
of small capacity, 46461, Breslau, Ger- 
many (p); ice-maki and refrigerating 
machinery, 46446, St-Jean-de-Luz, France 
(a); Lentil grading machine, 46462, 

alermo, Italy (p); looms, automatic, 
46460, Milan, Italy (a); metal-working | 
machines, including wire-bending and 
nail-making machines; and sheet iron 
working machines, cutting and trimming 
machines; and corrugating machines for 
corrugating zine and wash boards, 46432, 
Chihuahua, Mexico (p); meters, water, | 
for municipal water works, 46474, Patras, 
Greece (a); motor, gasoline, 1 to 2 horse- | 
power, 46431, Cartagena, Colombia (p); 
package tying (string) machines, 46413, | 
Paris, France (p); paint-spraying equip- | 
ment, small, 46414, Milan, Italy (a); pile | 
drivers, 46477, Angers, France (p); pil-| 
ing devices for handling sacks of' sugar, | 
|46480, Tampico, Mexico (a); presses, 
; horizontal, for extracting oil and water 
from herrin: meal, 46476, Hamburg, 
|Germany (p); presses, hydraulic, or 
centrifugal separators for the extraction 
of olive oil, 46481, Rome, Italy (a or p); 
pumps, 46396, Winnipeg. Canada (a); 
pumps, 46513, Tegucigalpa, Honduras | 
| (a and p); rock crushers and concretc 
mixers, 46431, Cartagena, Colombia (p); | 
wire-weaving machinery, 46482, Oporto, | 
Portugal (@ and p); Woodworking ma-| 
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Terracing is saving large tracts of land for Amer- 
ican agriculture by checking erosion, according to 


the Department of Agriculture. 


race shown above is at the Department’s soil 
sion experimental farm at Guthrie, Okla. 


terrace, it was stated orally at the 


vented gullying of this land by checking the rush 


Profits in Grading Farm 
Are Said to Depend on Marketing 


Agriculture Department Says Small Volumes of Trade Are 
Likely to Pay Less From Classification While 


Successful in 


Profits from grading agricultural prod- 
ucts depend on the marketing methods 


used by the man who sells them, the De- | 


partment of Agriculture stated July 12, 
and the smaller the volume of business, 
the less likely it is that grading will 
pay. 


In large-scale dealings, according to| 


the Department, standardization and 
grading are recognized as a basic re- 
quirement for success. However, in the 
case of the small country merchant, 
grading is seldom practiced. A pamphlet 
has just been issued by the Department 


reviewing the growth of the grading | 
system and listing more than 50 stand- 


ards for farm products which have been 
promulgated by the Department. 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full‘ text: 

The standardization of farm products, 
whereby foods, feeds and fibers are 
graded according to quality, has been an 
outstanding development of modern 
a = — = = 
burg, Germany (a); printers’ type racks, 
cases, and cabinets, 46433, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a); printing trade acces- 
sories, especially rollers; and _— color 
printing inks, 46516, Watford, Englana 
(a); straws, drinking, soda foyntain, 
46517, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 
tissue paper for wrapping pineapples, 
46427, Artemisa, Cuba (p). 

Petroleum and Products: 

Asphalt, road, 46470, Legnano, Italy 

a); gasoline, 
46471, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a and p); 


paraffin, 46490, Lima, Peru (a); paraffin, | 
wax, | 


46491, 
mineral, 
and p). 


Hamburg, Germany 
46448, Marseille, 


(a); 


France (a 


| Rubber Goods: 


Balloons, balls, and other rubber toys, 


leathers, 46524, Kenya Colony, Africa | 46521, Caguas, Porto Rico (a); belting, | 
rubber, 46416, Turin, Italy (a and p);/| 


belts, transmission, rubber, 46434, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); dental rub- 
ber, 46463, Berlin, Germany (a); erasers, 
rubber, 46464, Lugano, Switzerland (a); 
galoshes, 46429, Vienna, Austria (a); 
rubber goods, 46475, Rome, Italy (a); 
sandals, with crepe rubber soles, 46415, 
The Hague, Netherlands (p); shoes, 
gymnastic and overshoes, 46518, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); tires and tubes, air- 
plane, 50 pairs, 46484, Lublin, Poland 
p). 
Shoes and Legther Manufactures: 
Belting, ledther, 46416, Turin, Italy 


| (a and‘p); sandals with leather soles, 


46415, The Hague, Netherlands (p); 


| shoes, 46429, Vienna, Austria (a). 


Soap: 

Laundry soap, blie mottled or striped, 
46510, San Juan, Porto Rico (a or p). 
Specialties: 

Bicycle 
France 
alarm, 46483, Wellington, New Zealand 
(a and p); fountain pens and automatic 
pencils, 46435, Medan, Sumatra (a); 
furniture, hotel, steel, 46410, San Salva- 
dor, El Salvador (p); furniture, house- 
hold, knocked down, cheap, including 
chifforobes, wardrobes, dressers, cup- 
boards, and tables, 46418, San Juan, 
Porto Rico (a); golf shafts, hickory 
shafts, ‘persimmon blocks, peg. tees. 
etc., 46519, Highcliffe-on-Sea, Eng- 
land (a); ice boxes, cheap, for house- 
hold use, 46418, San Juan, Porto Rico 
(a); jewelry and fancy goods for per- 
sonal adornment, 46417, Dresden, Ger- 
many (a); office and school supplies, 
46521, Caguas, Porto Rico (a); organ 


accessories, 46466, Paris, 


parts (reed and boards), 46520, Snedsted, | 


Denmark (p); phonograph records (pop- 
ular songs and dance music), 46465, 
Rome, Italy (a or p); rifles, shotguns, re- 
volvers, pistols, and loaded shells and 
cartridges, 46419, Kubusie, South Africa 


| (p); sporting goods, 46475, Rome, Italy 


(a); toilet articles, 46494, Hamburg, 
Germany (p); toys, 46475, Rome, Italy 
(a); toys, especially mechanical, 46405, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a and p); toys 
and games, children’s, 46436, Florence, 
Italy (p). 

Textiles: 

Beltings, 46416, Turin, Italy (a and 
p); belting, canvas, 46444, 
England (p); cloth, treated, 
mania sheets, 46467, Paris, France (p); 


; cotton crepe, printed, 46442, Hamburg, 


Germany (a); cotton duck and _ sail 
cloth, 46443, Hamburg, Germany (p); 
cotton piece goods, 46490, Lima, Peru 


ERRACING LAND TO CONTROL WATER 


{0,000 - gallons monthly, ! 


(a); clocks, bracket, wall, and} 


mere ae , ee eta.) |chinery, 46513, Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
Juan, more aeine “Mase Lemede Moe | (a and p); woodworking machines, in- 
best qua: uty, ~ aendueie. ankon.” Lill. | cluding doweling machinery, band saws, 
$0 OD ay ah 46500, Lille "| hollow chisel mortisers, and 
(a): fish (codfish), 46498, Bahia, Chihuahua, Mexico (p). 
zil (a); fruit (apples, grapes, lemons, and! Minerals: 
oranges), 46503, Yunnanfu, China (p);| Alloy metals and other metal products, 
fruit (apples, oranges, grape fruit, pine: | 46455, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); alumi- 
apples, and bananas), 46495, Geneva,| nam and magnesium alloy metal for con- 
Switzerland (p); fruit (apples, oranges, | struction of airplanes, 46484, Lublin, Po- 
grapefruit, and plums), 46501, South-| land (p)* brass sheets, rods, and tubes, 


France 
D> pee 
ata~ 


ampton, England (a); fruit, dried, 4639%. | and phosphorous and maganese bronzes, | 


Tours, France (a and p);_ fruit, dried, !for use in naval construction, 46472, Lis- 
eis, Somers. Sumneciand os fray bon, Portugal (a); platinum, 46491, Ham- 
rie , Hamburg, Ger y (a); | burg, Germany (a). 
fruit, dried (apples, apricots, Prunes, | Motion ~ovametl me 
peaches, and pears, 46496, Shanghai, |” S eee Oni. a : 
China (a); fruit, dried (apples, pears, & ound synchronization equipment, ac- 
runes, appricots, raisins, etc.),‘ 46426 | Cessories,, and parts, and motion pic- 
cian Germany (a); fruit, dried, best | ture projectors, 46389, Milan, Italy (a 
uality, 46508, Hamburg, Germany (p); | °F p). . 
ruit, dried, 46420, Genoa, Italy (a); | Paper and Paper Goods: 

Offset printing equipment, 46515, 


fruit, dried, 46506, Berlin, Germany (a| Ham- 
* 


routers, , 


(a); cotton, raw, 46439, Milan, Italy 
(a); cotton sail cloth and tarpaulins, 
| 46522, Hamburg, Gerntany (a or p);| 
cretonnes and satins, printed, 46523, Rio | 
|de Janeiro, Brazil (a); hosiery, mercer- | 
ized cotton, rayon, silk, and mixed, for | 
men, women, and childrer, 46438, Guate- | 
mala City, Guatemala (a and p); hosi- 
}ery, rayon and silk, men’s, women’s and | 
| children’s, 46441, Johannesburg, South | 
Africa (p); leather, imitation, and auto- | 
mobile top cloth, 46452, Caracas, Venez- | 
uelo (a); mattress, pillow, and comfort | 
materials, 46440, San Juan, P. R. (a); | 
netting, mosquito, 46410, San Salvador, | 
El Salvador (p); rugs, 44410, San Sal- 
vado., El Salvador (p); urilerwear, cot- 
ton, rayon, and silk. men’s, wo. en’s, and 
children’s, 46441, Johannesburg, South! 
Africa (p); underwear, rayon and silk, ; 
| Women’s, 46438, Guatemala City, Guate- 
malag(a and p); yarn, cotton, 46445, 
| Sydney, Australia (a). 











| poultry industry just made public by the 


of water down the slopes, but the oats on*the land 
where the water stood was killed. An improvement 
adopted as a result of this test, consisting of a 
slight sloping of the area where the water stood, 
resulted in a slow movement of the water&hrough 
an outlet gate and saved the crop where the water 
had collected. . 


Goats | 


The circular ter- 

O- 
The 
Department, pre- 


{ a . : i 
‘Production of Soft Coa 
| Decreased During Week 


The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended/JJuly 5, including lig- 
nite and coal coked at the times, is es- 
timated at 6,536,000 nec tons. Compared 
| with the output in the preceding week, 
| the decrease—due to time lost in connec- 
tion wih the observance of Independence 

Day—amounted to 1,459,000 tons, or 18.2 
| per cent. Production during the \.ec” in 
1929 corresponding with that of July 5 
amounted to 7,513,000 tons. 

The total production of Pennsylvania 
anthracite during the weak ended July 5 
is estimated at 985,000 net tons. Friday, 
| Independence Day, was observed as a 
| holiday at all mines. Production during 


}of agriculture. th k in 1929 d h th 
| the week in 1929 corresponding with that 
Although the use of the Federal stand- ‘of July 5 amounted to 801,000 tons. 


ards by producers and shippers is op- ; 

tional in i cases, an a see | (Issued by the Bureau of Mines.) 
portion of farm products is being sold 
on the basis of grade. The standards 
meet the modern merchandising require- 


Output of Products 
e modern merchandisi re- | — 
to quality 20 as to pot them te the ber| Of Corn Gain in 1929 


use for which they are suited. They also | 
facilitate business by providing a com- } 
}mon trade nomenclature to designate | 
quality. 

Despite the increasing use of stand- 
ards, the Department of Agriculture 
| says, in a publication on the subject, that 
there is still considerable discussion as 
to whether it pays to grade agricultural 
products. The Department ~points out 
| that standardization is a means rather 
than an end in itself. Whether or not 
the producer or marketer is compensated 
for the additional effort and expense in- 
volved in making such classification de- 
pends, says the Department, upon his 
subgequent marketing practi@es and upon 


Big Dealings 


American agriculture. A list of stand- 
{ards issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture in the last 15 years includes} 
|more than 50 farm commodities. These | 
standards have been adopted wholly or 
in part by the various State departments 


Census Bureau Says Year’s In- 
crease Was 23 Per Cent 





Manufacture of certain corn producis 
last year jncreased more than 23 per 
'cent over 1927, but were nearly 11 per 
cent under the production of 1919, ac- 
cording to census figures made public on 
July 12 by the Department of Com- 
; merce. The Department’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Bureau of the Census announces 
that, according to data collected in the 
the trade demand for standardized prod-| census of manufactures taken in 1930, 
ucts. | the total value of products made in 1929 

“For example,” the Department says,| by establishments engaged primarily in 
“a country. merchant seldom establishes|the manufacture of corn sirup, corn 
price differentials for different. grades 
when buying eggs from producers in 
small lots. In contrast, large assemblers 
of eggs find it highly desirable to grade 
their shipments so that throughout the | 
regular trade channels they may be | 
| bought and sold according to accepted 
|commercial grades. As a general state- 
;ment it may be said that the smaller 
the volume of business the less likely it | 
is that grading to generally recognized | 
| standards will pay. In large-scale oper- 
| gions, however, standardization is now 
! universally recognized as a basic re- 
| quirement for success. 

“Broadly considered, the purpose in 


$165,989,190, an increase of 23.4 per cent 
as compared with $134,461,166 reported 
for 1927, the last preceding census year, 
and a decrease of 10.9 per cent as com- 
pared with $186,256,260 for 1919, the 
last preceding decennial census year. 
The output for 1929 is made up as 
follows: Corn sirup and mixtures of 
corn and other sirups, 1,157,698,535 
pounds, valued at ‘ $40,553,180; 
| sugar, 896,121,276 pounds, $30,217,221; 
| corn oil, 170,459,407 pounds, $19,258,794; 
| starch (chiefly corn starch), 730,780,- 
|664 pounds, $42,797,637; corn-oil cake 
and meal, 19,065 tons, $772,896; dextrine 
establishing standards is to facilitate all| 118,598,616 pounds, $4,920,289; stock 
| of the marketing processes. Farm prod-| feed, 616,074 tons, $23,452,269; miscel- 
}ucts may pass through many hands in| {aneous products, $4,016,904. 
| moving the centers of production to the | The apparent increase in number of 
| wholesale markets. Many products are 
| sold under contract for future delivery,| js due to the fact that separate returns 
and a large part of the business is trans-| were made for nine plants for which a 
acted at long range. It is essential that | consolidated return was made for 1927. 
there be a common language to insure | : 
mutual understanding between buyer and | 
seller. But it usually is neither neces- | for Farm Products.” It gives an outline 
| sary nor desirable in such commercial | of the development and growth of stand- 
| transactions to require, in minute detail, | ardization, tells how the standards are 
specifications as to each factor influenc- | formulated and established, and discusses 
|ing market quality. A general grouping | the factors that deterrfine the standards 
of the product into grades of the same/for each of the various farm commodi- 
range of value or utility is usually suf-| ties. The publication is designated as 
ficient.” | Circular 8-C. Copies may be obtained 
| The Department’s publication on this|from the Department of Agriculture, 
| subject is entitled “National Standards Washington, D. C. 





| Out put and Sale of Commercial Clay 
| + Increased ‘in 1929 in Many States 
| 





‘Pennsylvania Leads in Amount Sold With Missouri Second, 


l According to Commerce Department Report 


Sales of clay in 1929 by producers in|land, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, 
|the United States were higher both in| New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
quantity and value than in 1928, accord-| Texas, Virginia, Washington, and Wis- 


consin, 
; ing to a statement issued July 12 by the} The sales of koalin, the clay that is 


| Bureau of Mines, Department of Com-| used in making high-grade pottery and 
|}merce. The output last year was 4,347,-| porcelain, as well as paper, oilcloth, and 
|020 short tons, valued at $14,850,744, it| other products, and which is generally 
was stated. Sales of kaolin, which is| considered the highest grade of clay, 
jused in making high-grade pottery and | amounted to 518,169 tons, valued at $4,- 
porcelain and other products, increased | 281,301, an increase of 4 per cent in 
4 per cent in quantity and 5 per cent in | quantity and 5 per cent in value as com- 
value. The statement follows in full text: | pared with 1928. 

| The quantity of clay sold by the pro-| The clay of largest quantity and value 
j}ducers in the United States in 1929) is fire clay. The sales of fire clay in 
amounted to 4,347,020 short tons, valued! 1929 were 3,178,865 tons. This was 14 
at $14,850,744, accordiag to a statement! per cent more than those of 1928, and 


reau of Mines, Department of Commerce. | the fire clay sold in 1929 was $8,107,796, 
| These figures show an increase of 8 per| an increase of 8 per cent as compared 
cent in quantity and 5 per cent in value| with 1928, 
|compared with 1928. They represent; The imports of clay decreased in quan- 
jonly clay sold as clay or mined under ,tity but increased in value in 1929 as 
royalty and do not include the much|compared with 1928. The imports of 
greater quantity of clay that was burned|clay amounted to 369,596 short tons, 
into clay products by the producers them- | valued at $3,543,154, a decrease of 0.2 per 
selves from their own property. }cent in quantity but an increase of 1 per 
The leading five States in the order of|}cent in value. Kaolin, or china clay, 
clay sold were Pennsylvania with 24.3! constituted~76 per cent of the total im- 
per cent of the total quantity, Misso@ri| ports in 1929. Exports of clay in 1929 
with 11.5 per cent, Ohio with 9.5 per) amounted to 153,350 tons, valued at $1,- 
cent, California with 7.1 per cent, and 706,082, an increase of 27 per cent in 
Georgia with 6.6 per cent. The data) quantity and 23 per cent in value as com- 
were collected direct from producers in| pared with 1928. Exports of fire clay 
44 States and in cooperation with the|amounted to 50 per cent of the total. 
State geological surveys of Alabama,;Clay sold by producers in the United 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Mary-' States in 1928 and 1929: 


1928 
Short tons 
496,142 
120,878 
5,699 
2,785,158 
95,626 
522,829 


1929 
Short tons Value 

518,169 $4,281,301 
118,190 987.506 
6,369 38,582 
3,178,865 8,107,796 
81,456 178,901 
443,971 1,256,858 


Value 
$4,088,003 
984,075 
30,796 
7,480,609 
207,275 


1,409,981 


Kaolin 

8all clay 

Slip clay 

Fire clay 

Stoneware clay 

Miscellaneous clay 
4,026,332 $14,200,739 4,347,020 $14,850,744 


| 


sugar, corn oil, and starch amounted to| 


|establishments between 1927 and 1929 | 


~ 
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‘One-tenth of All Farm Income 


| Is Supplied by Poultry Industry 


Bureau of Home Economics Traces Develop- 
_ ment of Activity That Is Exceeded in Value 
Of Product by Only Four Farnf Items 


. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| States produces an income of $1,175,000,- 
| 000 annually, or about 10 per cent of the 


total farm income, the Department of | 


| Agriculture announces in a survey of the 


Bureau of Home Economics. 

Poultry products are more universally 
| produced than any other agricultural 
| product, and over one-third of the total 
poultry population in the world is in the 
| United States. There are more than 
| 6,000,000 separate flocks in the country, 
including 442,000,000 chickens, the sur- 
vey declares. 


Income from eggs amounted to $717,- | 


| 000,000 and froin chickens, $458,000,000 
;}in 1928. Only four farm products ex- 
}ceeded poultry in value that year, the 
period for which the latest statistics are 
javailable, and they were corn, milk, 
swine, and cotton. Over 2,500,000,000 
|dozen eggs are produced annually and 
!more than 500,000,000 chicks. 

The last 100 years have been accom- 
| pained by an evolution in poultry rais- 
|ing, the survey points out, which has 
|resulted in more intensive production. 
' extent and value of the poultry industry 
follows in full text: 

The poultry industry of the United 
States is a widely distributed and di- 
versified activity. Poultry products are 
more, universally produced than any 
| other agricultural product. Over one- 


|third of the total poultry population of | 


|the world is to be found in the United 
| States, there 
|raised annually for every person. which 
|is a much higher proportion than in 
|}most other countries.' There are very 
\few farms that do not have a small 
flock of poultry, and thousands of small 
|flocks are kept in the small yards of 
| homes in towns and villages. 


| Extent and Value 
| Of Poultry Industry 


| There are estimated to be more than 


6,000,000 separate flocks of poultyy in| 


the United States, including nearly 5,- 
| 500,000 on the farms. Poultry is raised 


on more than 86 per cent of the farms | 


of the country. About 85 cent of 


per 
in flocks of 50 to 400 hens, principally 
jin the grain-producing ‘north central 
| States. . 

| The number of chickens on farms in 
| 1929 was about 442,000,000, with a value 
of $403,000,000. The income from 
chickens‘and eggs amounted to about 10 
per cent of all farm income in 1928, being 
estimated at $717,000,000 for eggs and 
$458,.000,000 for chickens, or a total of 
$1,175.000,000 out of a total income of 


| $11,827,000,000 from farm production. | 


| Poultry products were exceeded in value 
in 1928 by only four other farm prod- 
|ucts—corn, milk, swine and_ cotton. 
| Over 2,500,000,000 dozen eggs and more 
|. than 500,000,000 chicks are produced an- 
‘nually. 

| The poultry industry of the United 
|States represents on the one hand a 
widely distributed enterprise supple- 
;mental to general farming, and on the 
| other hand a high degree of specializa- 
|tion in commercial plants. 
ing sections near the larger cities on the 
Atlantic seaboard and in the Pacific coast 
States of California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, there are areas in which com- 
mercial poultry production predominates. 


i try for breeding stock and for the pro- 
duction of eggs for hatching is impor- 
tant, the baby chicks being sold to those 
who keep both large and small flocks for 
commercialized egg production. 


| First Settlers Brought — 
Fowls From Old World 


Throughout the farm-production areas 
as well as in the commercial poultry dis- 
|tricts are many highly specialized egg- 
ipacking plants, poultry-feeding and 
slaughtering plants, poultry-canning 
plants, and egg-breaking plants, while 
cold-storage warehouses are devoted to 
an important extent to the storing of 
| poultry products, 

Although the industry is made up 
| primarily of producers and handlers of 
chickens and chicken eggs, the turkey, 
duck and goose production is also im- 


Livestock Industry 
| Said to Need Research 


Farm Specialist Says Training 
Is Needed to Combat Losses 


Veterinary training and technical re- 
search on problems cf the livestock in- 
dustry are necessary to progress in that 
industry, the Chief of the Bureau cf 
Animal Industry, Department of Agri- 
|culture, John R. Mohler, stated in a 
paper which he has just prepared. The 
paper will be read at the first Inter- 
American Conference on Agriculture, 
Forestry, and Animal Industry in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in Se~tember. A summary 
|issued July 12 by the Departnient fol- 
' lows in full text: 

“Knowledge of animal husbandry alone 
is not enough to insure improvement and 
commercial development of the*livestock 

|industry of a country. Technical re- 
search and veterinary training also are 
‘essential.” This is the keynote of a 
paper prepared by Dr. John R. Mohler, 


!chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 


Marichester, | made public by the United States Bu-| was the largest recorded. The value of | Department of Agriculture, for discus- 
or decalco- | 


sion at the first Inter-American Con- 
ference on Agriculture, Forestry, and 
| Animal Industry, which will meet in 
Washington, D. C., next September. 

Special stress is laid on the importance 
of research, on which, it is asserted, ‘“‘de- 
pends man’s ability to combat lossess 
and improve the livestock industry.” 
Veterinary training, it is added, is “es- 
sential for the practical application of 
the knowledge which research develops. 
The establishment and thaintenance of 
quarantines, the inspection of meat, the 
diagnosis, cortrol, and eradication of 
animal diseases and parasites—these and 
{kindred responsible duties are best per- 
formed by trained veterinarians.” 

Some countries have tended toward a 
program of livestock improvement based 
solely on animal husbandry, which deals 
with the practica'! breeding, feeding, and 
management of the various classes of 
domestic livestock. Such a program 
may “meet with reverses when, through 
chance or lack of human foresight a 
formidable bacterial or parasitic enemy 
of livestock enters a country and spreads 


| breeders have patiently built. up.” 


The poultry industry in the United, 


; That part of the survey dealing with the | 


being about five fowls! 


|the fowls are raised on general farms | 


In_ produc- | 


portant. Few products are as widely dis- 
tributed and consumed as poultry meat 
and eggs. 

The poultry industry has developed 


from a small beginning when the first § 


settlers brought fowls to North America, 
;and the production of poultry for meat 
and eggs has been an important source 
of food supply for the cities for over 100 
years. The commercial development of 
plants devoted to poultry raising alone 
began about 1870, and thereafter in- 
creased attention was given to breeding, 
feeding, and management. In about 
1873 standards were developed, and in 
| 1874 the first standard of perfection was 
printed. Beginning about the year 1890, 
hatching irf incubators on a large scale 
developed, and in 1916 the International 
Baby Chick Association was organized. 

In the early history of the poultry in- 
dustry the egg market offered the main 
stimulus to better methods. In this land 
of abundant meat supplies, eggs were 
more of a luxury than poultry. Until 
the development of cold storage, mar- 
keting was limited by the lack of means 
lof preservation. Eggs were often pre- 
served by immersion in limewater and 
were sometimes preserved in ice houses. 
As facilities became available, cold stor- 
age came into more general use as a 
means of preserving the surplus produc- 
tion of the Spring months for consump- 
tion in Summer and Fall. The introduc- 
tion of the 30-dozen egg case to dis- 
place the barrel as a package for eggs, 
which occurred about 1880, was a con- 
siderable ecogomy. The production of 
dressed poultry for market was greatly 
stimulated by the use of refrigeration 
for transportation and storage. 

Poultry raising occupies an important 
place in the organization of North Amer- 
ican farms. Not only is poultry raised on 
about 90 per cent of the farms, but on 
| many farms poultry products are one 
|}of the best paying products. 
| The value of eggs represents about 57 
| per cent and the value of poultry meat 
|} about 43 per cent of the”total value of 
all poultry products. Chickens contrib- 
ute about 95 per cent of the value of all 
| poultry products and are the only class 
of poultry raised extensively for the 
production of eggs, all other_classes be- 
|ing raised primarily for the production 
of meat. 


| 


Better Pay Outside 


_ Attracts Army Pilots 


|Gen. Fechet So Interprets 
| Data Showing 27 Have 


Resigned in Year 


Higher salaries paid in commercial 
aviation probably cause most of the an- 
jnual resignations from the Air Corps, 
|it was stated July 11 by Maj. Gen. James 
|E. Fechet, Chief of the Air Corps. Offi- 
|cial statistics recently made public dis- 
;close that during the last fiscal year 27 

fficers of the aerial branch of the Army 
eft the service. 
| Major General Fechet, in his statement, 
pointed out that prospects of promotion 
|in peace times are not particularly bright 
and said that “one car hardly blame an 
| expert pilot and well-trained technician 


corn|In other localities, the keeping of poul- from accepting a position which has very 


of advancement and 
immediate increase in 


definite prospects 
which offers an 
pay.” 

Resignations of officers of the Air 
Corps have mounted steadily in recent 
years, it was stated on behalf of that 
branch of the service, despite the 50 per 
cent additional pay givea officers of the 
Corps. The increase in resignations, it 
was Said, dates back to 1921 when nine 
aviators left the service. 

“It speaks well for the training re- 
ceived by these officers that they can 
resign from the service and command 
higher salaries” in periods of business 
depression, he said. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 
| It would be impossible 6 tabulate the 
exact reasons for all our Air Corps res- 
| ignations in the past fiscal year. Resig- 
nation from the service on the part of an 
officer having more than just a few years 
service is not usually done without much 
thought being given by him to the move. 
It is safe to say that praetically all Air 
Corps officers resigning from the service 
enter commercial aviation in one capac- 
ity or another. 

Some of our resignations have been 
those of officers newly graduated as 
pilots from the Air Corps advanced fly- 
| ing school. In general these accept posi- 
tions as pilots with commercial operat- 
ing concerns. Officers with more experi- 
ence in military aviation usually accept 
positions where executive or engineering 
experience gained in the Air Corps is 
| valuable to the concerns hiring them, al- 
though they do considerable piloting of 
their company’s aircraft during the 
course of their employment, 

The higher salaries paid in commercial 
aviation undoubtedly form the basis for 
most of the resignations of both our 
junior officers and those of years of 
service. It is true that no one gets 
rich in the Army and that in time of 
peace the prospect of promotion is not 
a particularly bright one. Some of our 
lieutenants feel that they will be lieu- 
|tenants much too long, and that they 
| will be too old to be very active in the 
flying game by the time they. get their 
promotion. 

One can hardly blame an expert pilot 
and well-trained technician from accept- 
,ing a position which has very definite 
| prospects of advancement and which of- 
fers an immediate increase in pay. On 
the other hand, the Air Corps in many 
ways presents a very attractive career 
for the type of mind which is not par- 
ticularly tempted by the material things 
‘of this world. Also the military aspect 
‘of the Air Corps appeals to many. 

The Army Air Corps regrets exceed- 
ingly the loss of its well-trained per- 
sonnel; however we always bear in mind 
that our loss is aviation’s gain and that 
should an emergency arise, these men, 
so well-trained in the Army flying 
aabeela, will be ina position to do their 

it, 

It appears that the old adage, “‘There’s 
always room at the top,” has some truth 
to it. It speaks well for the training re- 
ceived by these officers in the Air Corps 
that they can, in the face of this re- 
ported depression. resign from the serv- 
ice and cummand highe: salaries. Were 
their training <3 pilots and as engineers 
not of the hignest quality, it is doubt. 


——__—_— | through it, destroying what livesteck | ful whether they would receive any offers 


| at all from the commercial world. 


¢ 
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Dr. Klein Describes Steps Taken in Different 


Branches of Refrigeration Industry; ‘Dry 
Ice’ and Quick Freezing Methods Help 
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nished in restaurant or cafeteria at a 
cost of not over 2 cents per meal (an 
exceedingly cheap form of advertising 
and “patronage-appeal!’’). In large offi- 
ces atmospheric conditions can be con- 
trolled at a cost of 1 cent per man-hour 
and it certainly seems probable that hu- 
man efficiency under controlled conditions 
of temperature and humidity would more 
than justify the cost of arranging for 
these more comfortable surroundings. 


Textile Industry 


Can Produce Humidity 


In the old days our textile industry 
had to hunt humidity; now it can make 
@ t. Ina knitting mill the cost of air con- 
ditioning amounts to about one-half cent 
per pair of hose produced; and not only is 
human comfort enhanced but business 
experience has proved that the capacity 
of the plant can be definitely increased, 
because in controlling the moisture con- 
tent of the air we also control the tend- 
ency of the fibers to curl and twist about. 
So we get a better product, and more of 
it, through the use “manufactured 
weather.” In a cotton mill the 
such control is less than half a cent per 
loom-hour, It estimated that the 
application of temperature-and-humidity 
control in American industries now re- 
sults in savings in excess of $15,000,- 
000 a year. 
Artificial skating-rinks are one of the 


of 
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truly picturesque aghievements of mod- 
ern refrigeration. And the experts in 
that field tell me that such rinks are 


increasing in popularity to an astonish- 
ing extent, with very promising prospects 
of big expansion in the future. In the 
old days, skating and hockey were ex- 
clusively outdoor affairs, generally 
the accompaniment of biting blasts, 
nipped noses, ‘and the menace of an ice 
drenching. Now we can have them in 
any hall that is appropriately equipped, 
and tens of thousands of spectators can 
sit in cosy comfort. When the sport is 
over, the ice is speedily removed. An- 
other tribute to man’s ability to master 
his environment and mould it in accord- 
ance with his will! 


Development of 


Manufactured Ice 


It was not so many years ago that 
we drank brackish water, and mother 
@hung the butter and meat down the well 
io keep them cool. Then the next stage 
was where ice was harvested in winter, 
stored in crude buildings (packed in saw- 
dust), and taken out from time to tim 
as the hot season advanced. Altogether. 
that was a distinctly primitive operation 
yet we must not forget that in tne 
early days of our national life the pro- 
moters of that ice business in New Eng- 
land were so enterprising that they ex- 
ported ice halfway around the world in 
the famous old clipper ships, to the hot 
country of India. 

About 1880, some fity years ago, manu- 
factured ice reached a commercial stage. 
At that time there was much misgiv- 
ing as.to whether ice could be manufac- 
tured cheaply enough to compete with a 
product furnished gratis, and in great 
abundance, by Mother Nature. And 
there were plenty of peole who consid- 
ered it unnatural to shock the system by 
cold refreshments; dire forebodings were 
voiced with regard to the consequences 
sve would suffer if we imdulged too freely 

cold drinks and cold foods. 

Be all that as it may, we in this coun- 
try have been indulging more and more 
liberally in these chilled refreshments, 
with the result that we use four times 
as much manufactured ice per capita as 
we did in 1914—the curve is still going 
upward—and we have not died off yet. 

Probably the commonest illustration of 
development in the refrigeration indus- 
try is the household mechanical refrig- 

vrator. Perhaps you do not recall that 
the first of these was made as recently as 
1914, and it required 10 years, or until 
1924, to sell 10,000 of these units. But 
at the present time 10,000 of them are 
absorbed by the American buying pubiic 
in four days. Six hundred and thirty 
thousand such sets were sold in the 
vear 1929. 


Effect of Competition 
On Ice Men 


In the newer machines of this sort, pro- 
vision is made to maintain various tem- 
peratures in different parts of the refrig- 
erator that berries and vegetables 
may be chilled but not frozen, while else- 
where water may be frozen, not merely 
chilled. In these newer units it is 
claimed that ice cubes can be frozen in 
less than 80 minutes. Thus the producers 
are called upon to rieasure up to ever- 
higher standards; the machine builders 
are required to manufacture with ever- 
incyeasing precision. The manufacturer 
of one of these sets reports that certain 
parts are kept within a “tolerance” of 
2/10.000 of an inch—that is to say, about 
1/26th of the thickness of a piece of tis- 
sue paper, an accuracy probably much 
closer than is required in the production 
of an ordinary automobile (in fact, it is 
really getting into the “watch-making” 
class). 

Electric and gas refrigeration still 
finds. a vigorous rival in the older type 
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Wop in Luxury Demands 
Reduces Platinum Price 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
ported the high price of platinum at 
$110, the low at $56, and the average for 
the year at $67 an ounce, according to 
the report. 

It was also ‘suggested at the Bureau 
of Mines that the market might be feel- 
ing the influence of Russian and South 
African activities in the platinum field. 
The depression in »rice might have re- 
sulted, too, from efforts of Russia to un- 
load stock in order to send the price 
down with the hopes that the demand 
for the metal would gain through its 
cheapness, it was suggested. In the past 
reduction of nrice has not created a 
larger demand, it was stated. 

South Africa can produce well over 
100,000 ounces a year, in the opinion of 
experts, whereas the present production 
is less than 20,000 ounces. 

Platinum interests have been alarmed 
by an increasing output in Cana@la, it 
was said, where the metal is a by-prod- 
uct in nickel production. Increasing de- 
mand and development of more uses for 
nickel would therefore result in a greater 
platinum output. 

The consumption of platinum by indus- 
tries in the United States (troy ounces) 
as shown by the Bureau was in 1929: 
Chemical, 20.260; electrical, 20.746; den- 
tal 051; jewelry, 84.039; miscellane- 
ou@ 7.234, total, 145.330. 
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of refrigerator and the artificial ice 
manufactured by so many companies 
throughout the country. There is a good 
example there of the admirable effect 
that competition often has. he ice 
-companies realized at once that sharp 
competition had developed, containing the 
acute possibility of danger to their in- 
terest: 

So most of them have been stimulated 
to a new activity, becoming more alert 
and energetic. They have undertaken 
research. They have improved their cus- 
tomary functions, striving to obviate 
such features as were considered dis- 
advantageous or a basis for complaint. 
They have spent large sums of Money in 
educating the ice man to render prompt, 
courtecus, and efficient service. 

The ice companies have been showing 
a keener interest in the firms that manu- 
facture ice refrigerators, the latter, in 
turn, have “got busy” and increased very 
materially the refrigerating efficiency of 
their output. 

And all this has put the mechanical- 
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refrigeration people “up on their toes”! 


in even keener enterprise—trying to 
bring their own products constantly | 
nearer to perfection. It is a salutary 
rivalry, in which there is evidently 
“room enough for all,” and we consu- 


mers of refrigeration benefit. 

And more freely used is the so-called 
“dry ice’ which has lately been intro- 
duced. Occasionally you will find an ice- 
cream store advertising that, with’ a 
container equipped with an appropriate 
charge of this ‘“‘dry ice,” it is possible 
to take ice cream on a 12-hour trip and 
still have it satisfactorily firm. This 
“dry ice” is frozen carbon dioxide, with 
which we all became acquainted in our 
physiologies. 

Water freezes at degrees Fahren- 
heit, and ice may be safely handled in the 
bare hands without serious consequences, 
although under certain conditions it may 
result in discomfort. But carbon dioxide 
freezes at 112 degrees Fahrenheit below 
zero, With the result that, if “dry ice” is 
handled in the bare hands, injury is al- 
most certain to result; and such are our 
inconsistencies of phrasing that in the 
trade these are referred to as “dry-ice 
burns. 

One of the difficulties that is being ex- 
perienced in developing commercial uses 
for dry ige arises from the fact that it is 
; too cold, and unless carefully controlled 
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will freeze the products with which it 
comes in contact. If you place a piece 
ot beefsteak between tw. blocks of dry 


ice, in perhaps 20 to 30 minutes it will 
be frozen so hard as to break like a tile 
if you drop it on the floor. Truly an unu- 
sual misadventure for a beefsteak! 

Our friends in the refrigerating indus- 
try are bringing out a number of other 
products, each with its own distinctive 
qualities—“carbice,” “hydrice,” and 
“flakeice.” Tomorrow it may be some- 
thing else. 


| Difficulty of Finding 
Uses for Dry Ice 


But one of the most important new ap- 
plications of refrigeration appears taebe 
the so-called ‘‘quick freezing.’”’ Hereto- 
fore we have felt that it required a tem- 
perature of 20 degrees Fahrenheit, or 
perhaps even zero, applied for, say, six 
hours, in order to chill beef or fish or 
other products placed in cold storage, 
and afterward these products were main- 
tained at a temperature designed to pre- 
vent deterioration. It has also been ob- 
served that in freezing meat in this man- 
ner there was a loss of perhaps 5 per 
cent in weight; and subsequently when 
the meat thawed there was a further loss 
of juices, which was taken as a matter of 
course, 

But not long ago some of these learned 
laboratory experts got busy. In the pro- 
duction of sugar the size of the grain can 
be controlled by the length of time the 
sugar is left in the crystallizers. In other 
words, these crystals grow the more the 
process is prolonged. Similarly, it is 
now understood that meat is frozen 
slowly, ice crystals in the meat are given 
time ®, grow and grow to such a size 
that they destroy the walls of the cells, 
making it possible for the juices to run 
away. 

If, instead of doing this, the meat or 


if 





fish is suddenly subjected to a tempera- 
ture of perhaps 50 degrees below zero, it 


is frozen so much more quickly that the 
crystals do not have time to grow and 
the cell walls are not destroyed. The 
result appears to be a greatly improved 
product—in fact, one that is substantially 
the same as the fresh product. 

But a number of other considerations 
enter here. In order to freeze quickly, 
it is also desirable to have the meat or 
fish cut as required for final use; and so 
instead of having the whole fish or the 
whole quarter as a unit, we now 
have h fillets, lamb chops, beefsteaks, 








beef 















or roasts cut while the food is perfectly 
fresh, and then frozen quickly and 
sharply, in which state it can be pre- 
served fpr months (in fact, indefinitely), 
and yet when you thaw it out it is practi- 
cally as good as in the original state. 
Since these products are now cut into 


such small dimensions before shipment, 
we discover that we hay number of 
very important savin the bones 
and other waste parts. Instead of being 
merely a nuisance to the housewife, and 
] 
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wasted, as they formerly were, these 
Waste pieces are now converted into 
merchantable products at the factory. 


Also, you can ship, perhaps, three times 
as many fish fillets in a given refrigera- 
tor car as was previously possible. 


Hav such bulk 


ing a large of frozen 
fish in a car means that it can travel 
much farther without damage (even 


Without thawing around the car doors): 
and for really long journeys the car needs 
to be reiced much less frequently. The 
new process is of special importance in 
the fishing industry, because it affords 
the people of inland towns the opportu- 
nity of obtaining salt-water and fresh- 
water fish, in practically fresh condition, 
transported from distant places. 


Products Can Be Shipped 
By Parcel Post 


You can even ship these products by 
parcel post. By using a special con- 
tainer, not too expensive or elaborate, 
but resembling more or les sthe ordinary 
corrugated fiber box, it is possible to 
ship frozen lamb chops, fish fillets, or 
lobster. by mail for distances of several 
hundred miles and yet have these prod- 
ucts solidly frozen when they reach their 
destination. This, at least, appears to 
be something new under the sun. 

But the business end (apart from 
these technical phases) of this industry 
is far from being perfected as yet. Many 
| problems remain to be solved before this 
whole program can be made of maximum 
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value to the public. Methods are now 
being studied in order to determine how 


these frozen fish fillets, beefsteaks, lamb | 


chops, roasts, an: the like can be carried 
through the wholesaling and retailing 
operations and finally placed in the hands 
of the housewife in perfect condition. 
Experiments have been conducted at 
Springfield, Mass., which have proved 
most interesting and apparently justify 
the conclusion that, in the near future, 
housewives all over the country will have 


offered to them an entirely new, yet old, | 
product—that is say, the old product in 


a new and improved condition. 


Industries That 
Employ Refrigeration 

It is still too early to say very much 
regarding the possibilities of handling 
fruits, vegetables, berries, melons, and 
the like, by this new process. Some ex- 


periments have been most encouraging: | 
in fact, in the Springfield experiments , 


one of the articles that has commanded 
most attention is fresh spinach, 

The consumption of fresh vegetables, 
fresh berries, especially out of season, 
could be enormously increased to the ad- 
vantage of our farmers if some such 
method as this quick freezing process 
could be developed that would enable the 
housewife to secure an acceptable prod- 
uct atea satisfactory price. Think what 
this will mean in attacking that peren- 


nial problem of the surplus of farm 
peris 1aLles! 
For this reason I believe that this 


progress in the refrigerating industry 
may prove to be of the greatest impor- 
tance to our entire population—the 
farmer as the producer, the city dweller 
as the consumer. 

I think that you would be amazed (as 
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I was) if you could look at the list of in- 
dustries that employ refrigeration today. 
How many such industries do you think | 


| there are? No fewer than 220—and they 


range from hat making and corset manu- 
facture to the use of carbondioxide snow 
for the removal of birth marks; from 
mushroom culture to piano manufacture; 
from chewing gum to snuff; and from 
the manufacture of watches to the pro- 


| longation of animal hibernation (for silk 


worms, lady bugs, and such). Those, % 
course, are merely some of the more un- 
usual uses; I need hardly speak about 
the bakeries, carbonated beverages } 
great cold-storage plants, creameries.4 
dairies, oyster handling, pickling works. 
refrigerator cars, sausage making, yeast 
| manufacture, and so on. 

Refrigeration has varied uses in tne | 
oil industry. The manufacture of lubri- 
cating oil—which you motorists now de- 
mand in such large quantities—requires 
the removal of natura] paraffine and 
other waxes, and this is accomplished 
most efficiently by refrigeration. Also. 
the condensation of casing head gas by, 
means of refrigeration has aded materi- 
ally to the supplv of high-grade gasoline 
available. | 

One of the novel and very important 
applications of refrigeration is for freez- 
ing quicksand and water to enable, 
tunnels and shafts to be sunk through 
such precarious soils in foundation 
work, in mines and other places. Such 
shafts have been sunk as far as 1,500 
feet by freezing a circular wall of ice 
10 feet thick through sand strata at thc 
danger point. 
| All of the larger manufacturers of fur 
garments, and many of the smaller ones, 
| have their places equipped with refriger- 
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from being attacked by moths. Refrig- 
eration finds an application in hospital | 
experiments with those pesky little para- 
sites that physicians call bacteria. A 
refrigerating machine is an absolute 
necessity for cooling the powder maga- 
zines on board our warships, being a 
factor in the prevention of disasters that 
might prove simply ghastiy. 

Work is constantly being done by; 
branches of the United States Govern. 
ment (such as the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of Com- 
merce) for the benefit of the refrigera- 
tion interests, which are also very ably 
served by the American Institute of Re- 
frigeration, the national organization 
that represents,every branch of the in- 
dustry. 

It all forms a gigantic and varied ac- 
tivity—a vast and valuable business— 
springing from the successful human re- 
solve (the typically American determi- 
nation) to control temperature condi- 
tions. 





Customs Court Rules 
On Decaying Imports 


New York, July 12.—Importers, sub- 
mitting claims for duty refund on mer- 
chandise alleged to have been decayed 
when entered through the customs, 
must present timely. adequate proof, the 
United States Customs Court has just 
ruled, 


Protest 


of the John A, Conkey Com- 


| pany, of Boston, was submitted to the 


court against the 
on 1,132 crates and 
in 


Judge Cline, 


assessment 


93 


of duty 
5 cases of onions. 
overruling this pro- 
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the provisions of article 726, Customs 
Regulations of 1923 


oo, 


} . : 
| have force of law. Where claim is made 


of damage by decay to perishable -mer- 
chandise, the court emphasizes, the per- 
centage of decay existing at the time 
of importation is the gist of the action, 
and as decay makes rapid progress, the 


importer is held to a high degree of | 
Inspec- | 


diligence in proving his claim. 
tion of a shipment by customs officials, 
the court further rules, does not relieve 
the importer from his burden or filing 
with the coilector proof oz ciaim within 
10 days after the landing of the mer- 
chandise. 
overruled for noncompliance with the 
mandatory regulations. (Protest 319443- 
G-14646.) 





Newfoundland Changes 
Customs Duty on Gasoline 


Amendments to the Newfoundland cus- 
toms tariff, effective July 8, 1930, pro- 


‘vide for the imposition of a duty on 


gasoline, formerly admitted free of duty, 
of 5 cents per imperial gallon, including 
the duty on containers and for the re- 
mission of the duty of 50 cents on each 
wooden cask in which paraffin or refined 
oil was imported into the coleny, accord- 
ing to a cable received in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Vice Consul 
Thomas D. Bergin, St. Johns. 

Provision has also been made for a 
drawback of the duty paid on imported 
rasoline when supplied to bona fide fish- 
ermen for 
in fisheries, 


are reasonable and | 


1 


| 


‘firms, it was pointed out. 


use in motor boats engaged 


Sardine Canners Cancel 
Alleged Price Compact 


A price fixing agreement between Nor- 
wegian sardine packers has been can- 
celled effective July 2, according to a 
diplomatic dis,atch received by the De- 
partment of State. 

The cancellation of this price fixing 
agreement follows the institution of an 
anti-trust suit by the Department of 
Justice under Sherman Anti-trust Act and 
the anti-trust proyisions of the Wilson 


The protest, in this case, is! Tariff Act against a number of Nor- 


Wegian packers and their American 
agents and brokers. The Government’s 
petition charged that the Norwegian 
interests had entered into a conspiracy 
in restraint uf interstate and foreign 
commerce in sardines and by their price 
fixing agreements had endeavored to 
draw to themselves the complete con- 
trol of the sardine packing industry. 

The dispatch received by the Depart- 
ment of State, it was made known, was 
based upon report: published in the Nor- 
wegian press. According to these, a meet- 
ing of the packers held at Trondhjem, 
Norway, decided to cancel the price 
agreement. This will effeet about 100 
The price 
counsel was authorized to conduct the 
necessary dissolution proceedings. Con- 
firmation of this report was obtained 
from the secretary of the Canners Asso- 
ciation. 

The Department of State has com- 
municated this information to the De- 


ation machinery to safeguard the furs test for lack of proof, points out that (/ssued by Department of Commerce.) ' partment of Justice, it was added. 
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 _ THAT SCIENCE and the most modern of 
research facilities can provide, contributes to and safeguards 
the uniform good taste and purity of Chesterfield cigarettes. 


TO THIS END we maintain a thoroughly modern in- 
dustrial laboratory with a staff of chemical experts, intent 
first and last, upon wholesome goodness. 


YOU HAVE ONLY TO 


ognize at once that here is a cigarette—fine, pure, mild and 
genuinely good — with every quality a cigarette must have 





toa conan nae hat toaaaatnnn Sete 


SMOKE a Chesterfield to rec- 


to satisfy ... “‘TASTE above everything”. 








LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 


vais a Nenad aie ciebiniiinasasanaca iii acnnaabiaan sana ei Ads ssasains sé 


In a scientist it’s Accuracy 





W. state it as oak honest belief 
that the tobaccos used in Chester- 
field cigarettes are of finer quality 
and hence of better taste than in 
any other cigarette at the price. 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 


-hestertield 


© 1930, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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Accounting of Profits for Infringement 


_ Of Patents on Motor Devices Determined 


Apportionment Held to Be Proper for Contribution of Elements 
Besides Patented Feature; Various Factors in Computation 


+ . ‘ : 
Chicago, Ill. | the record here is quite typical. Through’ and recommended that the remainder of | 


STROMBERG Motor Devices COMPANY V. 
Detroit TRUST CoMPANY, TRUSTEE IN 
BANKRUPTCY OF THE HART CORPORA- 
TION (FORMERLY ZENITH CARBURETOR 
CoMPANY) ; Circuit CouRT OF APPEALS 
FOR THE SEVENTH Circuit, No. 4223. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois. 

Before ALSCHULER, EVANS and PAGE, 
Circuit Judges. 

The. court’s opinion, delivered June 28, 
follows in full text: 

ALSCHULER, Circuit Judge.—There is 
here involved the accounting under a de- 
cree in this cause entered in pursuance 
of the direction of this court in an ap- 


peal involving the question of validity |its structure, but that the distinguishing,| master recommended nominal damages 


Considered in Decision 


oral evidence, charts, experiments, etc., 
|each side would shrink, quite to the van- 
|ishing point, the importance in the 
structure, and therefore in its contribu- 
tion to the profits, of the element or 
elements whereon the opposite party re- 
lies, and correspondingly exalt the con- 
tribution of its own side. 


| Without entering upon a critical analy- 
;sis of the voluminous record thereon, 
|we are prepared to accept the master’s 
| original conclusion to the effect that the 
| profits on the infringing Zenith carbu- 
reters are, in practical sense, the result 
of the contributions of both Ahara and 
Baverey. By this it is not meant that 
some other elemets did not enter into 


the profits be considered the contribution 
| of the infringed Ahara patent. This is 
| the plain import of the last above’quota- 
|tion from the master’s filed report. 

| The report of the master upon the re- 


$73,968.43. 
some time in dispute between the com- 
pany and Heftler, ypon the contention 
that the Federal tax should be first taken 
out before Heftler’s proportion “was fig- 
ured, The company finally gave up the 


| contention, and paid Heftler the retained 


balance of $24,732.06, but the master 
disallowed this balagce as an expense. 
The court not only approved what the 
mnaster allowed as an expense, but found 
that the $24,732.06 should slso have 
been so allowed. Appellant contends 
that this percentage payment to Heftler 
was not compensation for his services, 


‘but was distribution of profits, and as 


such should be added to net profits. 

We see nothing in the record to ques- 
tion the good faith of the contract as 
one for remuneration for services. The 
business was evidertly well conducted, 
was large, and very profiitable, and for 


; the more than. eignt years of this ac- 





| reference does not necessarily indicate a| 
|change in his conclusions reached be-| 
| fore, that a fair aportionment of an as- 
;sumed profit of $1,126,593.99 would be} 
| $523,221.91 to the Baverey patent and| 
| the remainder to the Ahara patent. But| 
|construing .the court’s. statement that | 
|“the master’s award can not stand be-| 
| cause, of failure to determine the issue | 
|of segregation upon the evidence before | 
| him” to be a requirement that further | 
|evidence thereon must be submitted, the| 


and infringement of the patents which| profit-making features, which gave it) for failure to submit further evidence | 


were sued upon. 254 Fed. 68. 

Certain questions involved in the ac- 
counting have been before us on appeal. 
270 Fed. 421. 


In the interest of brevity we refer 
to those cases for statement of the facts, 
so far as here pertinent and in those 
opinions appearing. 

After a protracted hearing on the ac- 
counting, wherein appellant sought re- 
covery of the profits from the infringe- 
ment of the Ahara patent, the master 
submitted a preliminary report, in which 
he recommended the entry of a decree 
for appellant in the sum of $400,822.07. 
Upon considering objections to the re- 
port the master amended it somewhat, 
recommending in his report as filed in 
the court a decree for $353,196.49 in 
favor of appellant. 


Nominal Damages 
Allowed Appellant 


Upon exceptions to the report the 
court concluded and found that certain 
items’ in it could not stand, confirming 
it as to others. Among the exceptions 
sustained were those as to the appor- 
tionment of profits which the master 
undertook to. make as between the in- 
fringed Ahara patent and the Baverey 
patent, to which two patents the master 
had attributed the entire profits. The 
court held that while the record justified 
the conclusion that segregation of the 
profits as between the Ahara patent and 
the other elements of the infringing car- 
buretor was not impossible, ‘“‘the mas- 
ter’s award cannot stand, hecause of 
failure to determine the issue of segre- 
gation upon the evidence before him.” 
And the court concluded, “I have reached 
the conclusion that the case should be 
remitted to the master in view of the 
necessity of vacating the award because 
of failure to determine the issue of seg- 
regation.” 

In his report upon such rereference 
the master said: “The master assumed 
that on the rereference further evidence 
on the question of segregation should 
be introduced. No such evidence was 
introduced and the record stands in that 
respect exactly as when the case was 
heard before the court.” 


The report then states that since ele- 
ments other than the Ahara patent en- 
tered into the unitary carburetor struc- 
ture, and the profits attributable to the 
various elements were segregable, the 
burden of making the segregation was 
on appellant, under the authority of 
Dowagiac v. Minnesota, 235 U. S. 641, 
and Westinghouse v. Wagner, 225 U. S. 
604; that Bppellant did not sustain this 


burden, nor undertake to do so; thatjpatents and royalties that equal or ex- 


there was no proof of reasonable royalty; 
and a recommendation was made that 
appellant recover nominal damages only. 

The court overruled exceptions to this 
report, approved it, and entered a de- 
cree for appellant for $1, adjudging costs 
against appellant. From this decree the 
appeal is prosecuted. 

Apart from the question arising on ap- 
portionment of profits, it is insisted for 
appellant that large items of profits 
were erroneously excluded by the mas- 
ter and the court, and that other large 
items, allowed as deductions from the 
profits, were erroneously allowed by the 
master and the court. 

If the ‘decree is correct on the sub- 
ject of apportionment of profits, no 
other question need be considered. This 
will therefore have our first attention, 


Subject of Apportionment 
Is First Consideration 


Apportionment: Reference to our 
opinion in 254 Fed. 68 would indicate 
the quite complicated and involved re- 
lation of the Baverey patent to the 
infringing Zenith structure. The conclu- 
sion there reached was that both the 
Ahara and Baverey devices inhered in 
the Zenith carberetor. Upon the ac- 


counting and in the briefs and argu-| 


ments much was presented and strenu- 
ously urged to impugn that conclusion; 
but upon careful reexamination of a!] 
that has been so adduced and urged, we 
see no reason to depart from our prior 


conclusion, so far as it may affect.the|¢ace the conclu.‘on was reached that the| argument, 
| reached an improper conclusion, and we | 


accounting. 

There is no controversy about the gen- 
eral rules which govern such situations. 
Where recovery is sought of the profits 


that other elements besides 
ented feature entered into the 
ticle, and contributed to the profits, these 
will be apportioned in accordance with 
the contribution of each, unless it is made 
to appear that apportionment is impos- 
sible, in which case, under the doctorine 
of confusion of property, the infringer 
must account for the entire profit. But 
if it appears that apportionment can be 
made among the various contributing 
elements, then the burden of making the 
apportionment is upon him who seeks 
recovery of profits, to show what part 
of the profits is attributable to his 
patent; and failing to make such segre- 
gation, he may recover not more than 
nominal damages. 

The statement of these principles is 
simple enough, but their application fre- 
quently involves much of difficulty and 
embarrassment. At just what point the 
evidence may indicate possibility of seg- 
regation, without at the same time giv- 
ing ‘indication of some approximately 
fair basis of apportionment, may not in 
many instances be easily conceivable. It 
is common experience that supporters 
-of the plaintiff’s side of such a contro- 
versy consciously or unconsciously strive 
to exalt and swell the profits attribut- 
able to the infringed patent, and to de- 
press the influence thereon of the other 
constituent elements; while those inter- 
ested in minimizing the recoverable 
profits will correspondingly minimize the 
comparative influence of the infringed 
patent in the structure. In this respect 


instant and wide recognition, were sub-; 
stantially all in the Ahara and Baverey | 
contributions. \ 


| Evidence on Extent of | 


| Contributions Conflicting | 


| percentages or dollars of contribution, 
jaid do not disagree, there might be no 
| difficulty on that score. If they disagree, 
| the difficulty of determination increases 
as the divergence between them widens. 
If, on one side, the experts had testified 
|that Ahara contributed to profits say but 
5 per cent and other elgments 95, this} 
might be well. and good until on the} 
other side it were testified that Ahara 
contributed 95 per cent. and the other 
elements but 5. 

In such situation the trier of the fact, 
be it master, jury, or judge must decide | 
as best may be under the conflicting evi- | 
; dence, and this was what the District | 
Court said the master should here have | 
done, but failed to do, (or did errone- | 
ously). While reams upon reams of evi- 
dence were given as to the comparative 
contributions of Ahara and Baverey to the 
profits of the infringing carburetor? we 
do not find that any witness indulged 
in definite estimates of dollars or per- 
centages of contribution. But without} 
giving figures they expressed their sev- 
eral views of the contribution of Ahara 
and Baverey by employing adjectives, 
such as “‘little,” “much,” “slightly,” 
“very,” etc.— all of which were more or 
less useful in assisting the inquirer to 
arrive at some fair conclusion of the| 
contribution of these elements, and were 
perhaps not less helfful than would have 
been extreme figures submitted by the| 
opposite sides of the controversy. | 

Involved in the proposition of segre- | 
gation is a question of a deduction from | 
profits of payments to the amount of | 
$523,221.91, which, during the infringing | 
period, was made by'the Zenith Company 
to the parent company in France, as| 
royalties for use of the Baverey patent, 
which the French company controlled. | 
The propriety of the allowance will be 
hereinafter considered, but the subject 
is here referred to for its bearing on the 
issue of-segregation of profits. 


Royalties Paid Owner 
Used to Measure Value 


In his preliminary report the master, 
aay of the segregation of profits, 
said: 

“The right of an accounting defendant 
to have profits segregated in cases where 
all of the profits are not due to the patent 
infringed is not questioned as a general 
rule, but in this case, where all of the 
p-ofits are due to the Ahara and Baverey 





ceed the value that Baverey gave to the 
infringing structure have been allowed, 
defendant is not entitled to a segrega- 
tion-ef profits.” 

By this the master evidently meant 
that since the royalties paid for the 
Baverey patent contributed at” least 
that amount to the profits, the defendant 
was not entitled to -have any further 
segregation of the profits. The master 
made this clear in passing on the objec- 
tions to the report when he said: 

“The statement in the findings of law 
\on page 387 ‘Defendant is not entitled to 
a segregation of profits’ should not have 
been made as it appears from what was 
said in the findings of fact and law in 
the draft report that segregation had in 
fact been made. The conclusion was first 
reached that all of the profits were due 
to the Ahara and Baverey patents, that 
these patents dominated the structure 
and produced the sales. The controversy 
on the question of segregation was there- 
fore between Ahara and Baverey. What 
was not due to Baverey was due to Ahara 
and what was not due to Ahara was due 
to Baverey. The evidence is conflicting 
and any conclusion reached as to \the 
relative merits of the two patents in- 
volved must rest l.rgely in opinion and 
depend upon the weight to be given™to 
the respective witnesses who testified on 
both sides of the case and such a con-! 
clusion might or might not approximately 
express the truth of the situation. After 
considering all of the evidence in the 








|profits due to Baverey did not exceed 
|the royalties paid, but that such royal- | 
|ties were a fair amd reasonable value for | 
|the use of Baverey. 


|of Baverey is immaterial as in either} 
case the defendant would be entitled to} 
credit for the amount actually paid. 

“It follows that segregation has been 
made by fixing the value of Baverey at 
;the amount of royalties paid and giving 
| to Ahara the remainder of the profits. 

“It is not the master’s intention to 
|recommend for adoption in all cases a 
|rule that the value of a patent may be 
|measured by the royalty paid to the 
owner. Such a rule has been condemned 
|by the courts in .ases then before them, 
but .the courts have not held that to 
|measure profits by royalties paid could 
|not in any case be proper, and in the 
| master’s opinion in t . facts and circum- 
|stances of this case the method adopted 
|is the best method to be used and gives 
|fair and reason: le results.” 


| Possibility of Profit 

| Segregation Conceded 

| In the preliminary report the net 
| profits, including the royalties, but not 
excluding Federal income and _ profits 
taxes, were fixed at $1,203,279.18. But 


in the report as filed there was deducted | 


|an item of profits on miscellaneous parts 
| of $76,287.90, and $397.29 of small items, 
leaving a net profit of $1,126,593.99, out 
of which the master recommended, as 
representing the contribution of the 
Baverey patent, the amount of the royal- 
ties which had been paid, $523,221.91, 


; merely for the purpose of distributing 


The evidence estab- | 
of a patent infringement, if it appears|lishes that the royalty arrangement was | 
the pat-|made in good faith, and whz:ther too} 
ar-|much or too little was paid for the use| 


thereon. 

Where a patent infringing unitary | 
structure possesses elements other than 
the patent, contributing to profits on 
sales of the structure, in most cases it} 
would scarcely bé expected that differ- | 


in making apportionment of profits 
among the various contributing ele-| 
ments. In most instances this would be | 
because exact figures“or proportions are 
not possible of ascertainment, any more | 


| than in many other relations, particularly | 


in tort actions (which in their essence | 
patent infringement actions are). This} 


; does not mean that segregation and ap-| 
; portionment are impossible. The master | 
; and ‘the court both definitely found it | 


here possible, and in this we agree. 


Division Made by 
Master Accepted 


From our careful examination of the | 
record and the contentions of the parties, 
and the briefs and arguments, and inde- 
pendently of the master’s conclusions, we | 
would estimate that the infringing pat- 
ent and the Baverey patent contributed 
not far from equally toward the profits. 
But recognizing as we do the master’s 
long and varied experience in such mat- 
ters, and the advantage he had in seeing 
and hearing the witnesses, who were | 
quite numerous, we are better satisfied 
to adopt the ratio which his figures as 
reported would indicate. Assuming 
therefore, as the master found, that to a 
total net profit of $1,126,593.99 the Ba- 
verey patent contributed $523,221.91 and 
Ahara the remainder, this would indicate | 
the proportion of the Ahara contribution | 
to be 55.558 per cent. This percentage | 
we therefore adopt as the share of the | 
ultimate divisible profits to which appel- 
lant is entitled. | 

Having determined upon a basis of ap- | 
portionment of the profits, we will con- | 
sider such of appellant’s propositions as | 
bear substantially upon the amount of | 
the net profits. 

Royalties: What we have said above 
respecting the royalties had reference to 
their employment by the master in fix- 
ing the proportions of contribution to 
profits by the several contributing ele- 
ments Appellant contends that the pay- 
ment of the royalties was but an indi- 
rect manner of distributing profits, and | 
that the royalties should be added to, 
rather than deducted from, the net 
profits, and accounted for accordingly. 
The agreement for the royalties was 
made long before this litigation com- 
menced, and from the record seems to us | 
to have been in entire good faith. When} 
made it was for 20 per cent of the gross | 
business of the Zenith Company. Some- 
what later this was reduced to 20 per 
cent of the net business; and afterwards 
to 14 per cent, and still later to 10 per 
cent. This of itself would tend to repel, 
Yather than to establish, the conclusion 
of fraudulent distribution of profits with 
the purpose of thereby reducing th® ap- 
parent profits as against a possible fu- 
ture accounting. ‘ 


No Indication of Fraudulent 
Payment of Royalties 


Appellant makes much of the fact that | 
the stock of the Zenith Company, a| 
Michigan corporation, was largely held 
by the French company and its stock- 
holders, to which company these roy- 
alties were paid. This does not neces- 
sarily indicate a fraudulent payment of 
the profit, nor a payment as _ profits 
rather than as royalties. The companies 
were separate entities, and if the roy- 
alties were in good faith paid as such 
they should be upheld, whether large or 
smal, and to the same extent as if paid 
in good faith as royalties to persons 
wholly disconnected with the Zenith 
Company, by stock interest or otherwise. 

In 270 Fed. 421 we had occasion to 
deal with further payment of the roy- 
alties to the French company, and con- 
cluded from what was then before us 
that the royalty payments made and to | 
be made were not in bad faith, and} 





profits, and we declined to enjoin their | 
future payment. Nothing has_ subse- 
quently appeared,?either in evidence or | 
to indicate that we then 


agree with the master and the district 
court in supporting the payment of the | 
royalties to the French company, and | 
refusing to add them to the profits to be | 
accounted for. | 

In considering the royalties the mas- 
ter, as above appears, expressed the | 
propriety of deducting them from the | 
profits as an expense and in this we fully | 
agree. But in his recommendations he | 
treated the royalties as though they 
were profit, and, as has been seen, al- 
lowed them to the accounting party as | 
representing that proportion of the en- 
tire net profits which the accounting | 
party had, through Baverey, contributed, | 
awarding appellant the remainder of the 
profits. 


ee | : * 
Commission Properly 


Deducted From Profits | 





out that they could not at the same time | 
represent an expense of the business, and | 
| also the accounting defendant’s contri- 
bution to the net profits. In this we are | 
| in accord with the district court. If, as 
| we think they must be regarded, these | 
| royalties were an expense of the bysi- | 
ness, then as such they should and must | 


tionment is actually made. 


with the Zenith Company, Heftler man- 
aged its business, receiving under writ- | 





This percentage amounted, for the in- | 
fringing period, to $98,700.49. 
amount the master deducted from the 


| 
| 
' 


| that his 


| son 


Of this | 


counting period the whole amount paid 
represents a compensation to Heftler 
which is not at all out of reason as 
such matters go. 

In dealing with the question Judge 
Geiger gaid: 

“Indeed, if once the contract is up- 
held as a service contract, the avails 
thereof were as deductible before the 
Government tax as were. ordinary 


| straight wages. * * * And the defend- 


ant, merely by paying the Gover:ment 
without deducting Heftler’s compensa- 
tion, could not deny the right to de- 
mand it. An overpayment on_ taxes 
could not justify underpayment to’ him. 


| Therefore, unless it appears that Heit- 


ler’s right in some way became extinct, 
acceptance of the smaller 
amount was in composition, compromise 
or in surrender of ‘his larger right, the 


| If witnesses in such case testify to;ent persons considering the same facts| recognition of the right by the directors, 
{would reach the same concrete result | howsoever long deferred, in no sense 
|changed the true character of the later 


payment as a’ liquidation of a subsist- 
ing debt; nor can it be characterized a» 
a ‘gift,’ or an ‘increase,’ retroactive, of 
his compensation. I am satisfied that 
upon the record allowance of this amount 
to the defendant should have been rec- 
ognized just as fully as the master 
recognized the balance of the compensa- 
tion paid to Heftler.” 

Approving, as we do, the conclusion 
of the court on this proposition, the 
master’s deduction from profits upon this 
item, of $73,968.43, should be increased 
by the sum of $24,834.06. 


Reduction for Interest Is 
Established Principle’ 


Interest on Investment: In his pre- 
liminary report the master found $47,- 
441.52 as an item of reduction of the 
profits, as interest on invested capital 
of the Zenith Company. This ,item 1s 
subject to reduction of $3,007.79, under 


|the amended finding of the master in 


his report as filed, because of his dis- 
allowance of profits on the item of 
“miscellaneous sales.” The reduction oi 
profits by allowance of interest on in- | 
vested capital is a practice too well es- | 
tablished to require argument or citation | 


; to sustain it. 


Appellant contends that much of the 
capital came from profits on the busi- 
ness, and as this resulted from the un- 
lawful use of Ahara’s patent, interest 
on such capital so gmployed was in no 
event allowable. : 

Appellant is seeking profits, and if it 
receives these it has the compensation 
it sought. Upon the invested capital 
which the Zenith Company employed in 
its business to earn these profits, it is 
entitled to a deduction of interest from 
the profits, regardless of the source of 
that capital. To allow appellant the 
profits attributable to its patent, and tc 
deny appellee a deduction from profits 
of interest on investment because, for- 
sooth, some of that capital came from 
accu:.'ulated profits, would, to that ex- 
tent, give appellant a double profit, and 
to this it is not entitled. When recovery 
of pr. fit is sought, the one seeking them 
takes whatever chance there is of re- 
duction in the profits by the usual and 
proper expenses and allowances. 

In this connection we also treat ap- 


pellant’s contention that the recoverabie{to deal with the question, and to have! 


profits should be increased by interest 


upon dividends which have from time to | 
time been paid to the stockholders of 


the Zenith Company. We see no basis 
for such claim, in this connection again 
saying that when appellant shall have 
received all recoverable profits resulting 
from the infringement of its patent, it 
wil, have reéeived all that it acked for, 


|regardless of the manner in which the 
|accgunting party disposed of or dis- 


tributed these profits. The only ma- 


| teriality of such dividends might be the 


evidence they may afford of profits which 
the business yielded, in case this did 
not otherwise sufficiently appear. 


Conjectural Aspect Prevents 


Allowance for Good Will 


Good Will: Appellant further  con- 
tends that the profits as found should 
be augmented by the item of good will, 
which it contends to be very large—in 
excess of $500,000. ‘the value of a good 
wil! is not easily ascertainable, but wher 
demonstrably present may be considered 
in arriving at profits. The presence, ex- 
tent, and value of a good will is, in its 
very nature, largely conjectural, and 
since it has to do mainly, if not en- 
tirely, with the influence of the past 
upon the future, the experience of the 
infringer subsgquent to the infringing 
period, if such is available, might be of 
greater aid in determining whether there 
is a valuable good will, than would 
prognostications of results and future 
profits made about the time the infring- 
ing period closed. 

The long time which elapsed between 
this infringing period and the making of 
the master’s report enabled the master 
to judge from actual experience whether 
or not a profit definitely accrued in the 
way of good will. On this subject the 
master said in his report: 

“It is easier to determine the value 
of good will of a going concern at a 
given time by taking the experience of 
the concern for hk few years after such 
time than by speculating as to what the 
future shall be, and in this case capes 
tunity affords itself for the application 


|of such a test. The defendant made large 


during the year immediately fol- 
lowing the accounting period. The rea- 
for these profits is not entirely 
accounted for, but it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that this year was the 
most prosperous year in the automobile 
business in all of its branches since the 
beginning of that industry and for the 


profits 


This treatment by the master the dis-| first part of the year at least the com-| 
trict court held to be erroneous, pointing | pany was still running on Government | 


contracts. During the second and third 
years the company operated at a loss 
and the losses of these two years more 


than offset the profits made during the | 
| first year, and if the three years shall 
be considered together as a period a loss | 


was sustained, 
“The requirements necessary to make 


be deducted from profits before appor- | it possible to determine the value‘of good | Opinion that justice between these parties 


will, unless we shall resort to specula- 


Heftler’s Commission: Under contract | tion and conjecture, are not present in | 


this case. The period of the existence 
of the defendant company was abnormal. 


ten contract a small fixed salary, and a|It was scarcely on its feet in a business | Was ¢ited in support of the proposition] 
certain percentage of the business done.| way before the World War broke out.|that upon accounting of profits of a 


The war created a great demand for 
carburetors that might be used for war 
purposes, and after this country entered 


' 
The balance had been for 


made. The war ended at about the close 
of the infringing period. The short pe- 
riod of this company’s existence and the 
abnormal conditions prevailing during 
the time make it impossible to say 
whether there was a good will- of 
| value at the close of the period and noth- 
ing has been awarded to the plaintiff 
on that account.” 

The court overruled the exceptions to 
the master’s report respecting good will, 
and without further discussion of the 
proposition we indicate our approval of 
the master’s treatment of it and his own 
and the court’s conclusion thereon. 


the master improperly disallowed, as 
profits to be accounted for, the profits 
on the so-called miscellaneous _ sales, 
| which consist in the main of parts, such 
|as tubing, manifolds,,and other connec- 
| tions bought outside and used for con- 
| necting up’carburetors with the engines. 





Miscellaneous Sales: It is insisted that | 





| They were no part of the carburetor, and 
| not covered by the patent in suit. 
; were not manufactured by appellee, but 
‘bought ouside and resold. 


The, master calculated the profits upon| 
|the miscellaneous parts at $76,287.90, | 
'but found that appellant failed to show} 


| that the profits on the sale of these parts 


| were due to the infringement; and this} 
| finding the court sustained, and wpon the | 
| record we do not feel at liberty to dis- | 


urb it. = 


However, in the calculations we_ have | 


adopted it will be necessary to allot to| 
the item of profits on miscellaneous parts | 
its ratable proportion of the Federal in-| 
|come taxes, as well as of interest on| 
investment, as will hereinafter appear. 
Royalties need not in this connection be| 
| considered, since they bear no relation 
to the miscellaneous sales, as these did | 
not involve royalty payments. | 


| Effect of Federal Taxes 
On Profits Not Settled 


Federal Income and Profits Taxes:“In\ 
his report as filed the master found that 
the total of such taxes for the infringing | 
period was $232,190.97. Of this amount 
it appears from the report that as late 
as Sept. 20, 1921, these taxes for the 
| year ending Sept. 30, 1918, amounting 
| to $160,317.18, had not, for reasons not 
|fully appearing, been paid. In _ his re- 
port the master recommended that the 
|amount of such taxes as had been paid 
| be deducted from profits; and recom- 
| mended further that if at the time of 
| the entry of the decree the last. named 
|sum had not yet been paid, it be added 
| to the amount which appellant shall re- 
|cover from appellee. 
In passing on this branch of the mas- | 
ter’s report the court said: 
| “The master rekognized the right of} 
| an ‘accounting defendant to an allowance 
‘for taxes paid. Ina particular case the| 
| question may be presented with a dguble 
| aspect, viz., (a) was the accounting de-| 
| fendant under liability to pay a tax in 
| respect of property or of income which | 
is the subject matter of the account; and, 
(b) if so, was it possible to state the 
amount of such liability? | 

“In other words, the account, in deal- 
ling with taxes as an allowance, recog-| 
|nizes the Government as a party in the 
|same sense in which third parties to| 
| transactions out of which other allow- 
| ances arise, are recognized. The plain-| 
tiff, in an accounting, is in no other or| 
| different position in respect of the lia-| 
| bility. He is not in the position of con- 
| testing a tax against his income. In the} 
| present case the master answered both 
|of the above queries in the affirmative | 
and definitely fixed the amount of tax} 
liability. I do not think that his con- 
clusions are seriously challenged; but! 
neither the master nor the plaintiff can 
have any concern, the liability having) 
been fixed and determined, with its ac- 
;tual payment; and the act of the mas- 
ter in conditioning the allowance upon| 
| payment before decree, seems to me to| 
|be no part of an accounting.” 
| It does not appear to be definitely set- | 
tled in just what instances the profiis| 
of infringement may be reduced by Fed-} 
|eral taxes, and in what they may not. 
|In the case of Larson Jr. Co. v. Wrigley} 
Jr. Co., 20 F. (2d) 830, we undertook 








the deduction allowed subject to the as-| 
certainment of how much had. been paid | 
of suth taxes which would have _ been| 
payable by the aggrieved party had it 
received the profits as they were earned.| 


Appellee Not to Be Treated 
As Willful Infringer 


| The Supreme Court, however, disap- 
| proved of this disposition of the ques- 
tion, and denied to the accounting party 
any deduction for Federal taxes paid. 
Larson Jr, Co. v. Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., 
|}277 U. S. 97. But we infer from the 
‘opinion that the denial was predicated 
|largely, if not entirely, upon the con-! 
|clusion that the accounting party was 
doing “what he knew that he had no| 
right to do.” The court said: | 

“No doubt there are cases in’ which| 
such a deduction would be proper. * * et 
Circumstances will affect the conclusion, | 
including in them the knowledge and the! 
conduct of the party charged.’’ | 

If from this language it may be con-| 
cluded that where the accounting party| 
had been acting in good faith, and with | 
his infringement there was no admixture 
of deliberation or willfulness, ‘‘such a| 
deduction would be proper.” If not in| 
such a case, we fail to comprehend the) 
significance of what was so said. 

There is nothing in this record to im- 
| pugn appellee’s good faith in these trans- 
; actions. The question of appellee’s- in-| 

fringement was involved in much serious 
doubt—at least it so appeared to this! 
court, in which, after the first oral argu- 
ment on the merits on the alleged in-| 
| fringement, the causé was, at the re-| 
| quest of the court, twice orally reargued. 
Surely this court is in no position to! 
hold that, on the face of this record,| 
appellee appears to have been a willful 
infringer. We find nothing in the rec-| 
ord that would give color to such a con-| 
tention, 

| Concluding therefore that this is a case 
| wherein the infringer may deduct from| 
profits the amount of its Federal taxes.| 
during the infringing period, we approve | 
the treatment of the subject by the court,| 





and conclude that from the net profits| 
found there should be deducted the en- 
tire amount of appellant’s Federal in- 
come taxes during the infringing period 
But if it should be the fact that appellee | 
has adjusted, or will adjust, the reported| 
unpaid tax at less than the amount it} 
j then appears to be, a corresponding ad-| 
justment in the deduction of taxes from| 
profits should be made, and appellant’s| 
recovery increased in the Ahara_propor-| 
tion of the profits. 


Addition to Amount 
Due Made for Interest 

Interest: The subject of interest upon| 
a recovery ky appellant does not appear 
to have been considered in any of the 
master’s reports, nor by the court, nor 
|in the briefs of counsel. But we are:of 





| requires that interest be allowed. In our| 
opinion in Larson v. Wrigley, 20 F, (2d) | 
| 880, 836, the question was considered, | 
and Tilghman v. Proctor, 25 U. S, 136,| 


patent infringement, in the absence of | 
| special circumstances interest on the 





profits, as an expense of the business, | the war large and paying contracts were| [Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 
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Aurtnonmen STATEMENTS OntY ARE PRESENTED Herein, Betnc 
Pusuishen WithourT Comment sy THE United States DAILY 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Aliens—N aturalization—Oath—Qualification by applicant having religious cone 
victions against bearing arms— 

An applicant for admission to citizenship was not entitled to qualify the oath 
to “support and defend the Constitution and laws of the United States of America 
against all enemies” prescribed by the naturalization act, by the words “as far 
as my conscience as a Christian will allow,” on the ground that her religion for- 
bid her to- bear arms, since the oath preseribed by the naturalization act does not 
constitute a promise to bear arms contrary to religious convictions, in view of the 
policy of the Government to exempt from combatant military service persons 
having religious convictions against bearing arms. 


' Bland v. U.S. Aj C.C. A. 2, June 30, 1930. 


rT 


Aliens—N aturalization—Qualifications—Willingness to bear arms—Allegiance 
to Government— 5 

An applicant for citizenship who stated that he was willing to bear arms but 
reserved the right to determine for himself whether the war was justified accord- 
ing to the dictates of his conscience, and who stated that he was willing to give 
the United States “all the allegiance he ever had given or could give to any 
country,’? but that he would not put allegiance to the government of any country 
before his “‘allegiance to the will of God” was entitled to admission to citizen- 
ship, since neither the Constitution nor the statutes of the United States require 
persons to bear arms cogtrary to their religious convictions and the policy of 
the Government has been to exempt from combatant military service persons hav- 
ing such convictions. 

MacIntosh v. United States; C.C. A. 2, June 30, 1930. 


Charities——Liability for torts—Operation of store— 

A*corporation operating a store was not exempted from liability for injuries 
to a customer who fell through a trapdoor on the theory that it was a charitable 
corporation, if the activities of the corporation at the store were commercial in 
character and were carried on primarily to obtain money to be used for the 
general charitable purposes of the corporation and not to accomplish directly 
any specific charitable purpose to which the receipt of money was merely inci- 
dental. 

McKay v. Morgan Memorial Cooperative Industries & Stores, Inc.; Mass. Sup, 
Jud. Ct., July 1, 1930. 


| Corporations—Corporate liabilities—Representation by president—Liability of 


corporation notwithstanding verdict for president— 

A corporation could be held liable for unlawful interference with a contract 
notwithstanding a verdict in favor of the president of the corporation who acted 
as its agent in the transaction where the acts creating the liability were com- 
mitted by other persons appointed by the president to act not for himself per- 
sonally but for the corporation. . 

H. D. Watts Co. v. American Bond and Mtge. Co.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 
1, 1930. é 
Judgment—Foreign judgments—Full faith and credit—Adjudication as to trust 
—Bank receivership proceedings— 

A judgment of a court of one State by which it was decreed that assets of a 
bank were impressed with a trust was conclusive as to existence of trust in 
proceedings before court in other State in which claim to preference by reason 
of trust was denied by bank’s receiver. ; 

Sorensen, Atty. Gen. st. ex rel. v. Nemaba County Bank of Auburn et al.; 
Neb. Sup. Ct., No. 27439, July 3, 1930. 

~~ 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Imputed negligence—Contributory negligence of 
borrower—Action by owner against third person— : 

The owner of an automobile suing for damage thereto caused by a collision 
while the automobile was in the possession of his son who had borrowed it for 
his own purposeg could recover from third person whose negligence caused the 
collision, motwithstanding son’s contributory negligence, such negligence not bee 
ing imputable to father. 

Robinson v. Androscoggin; Maine Sup. Jud. Ct., June 20, 1980. 


Motor vehicles—Operation—N egligence—Conviction of driver of-manslaughter— 
Sufficiency of evidence— 

Conviction of an automobile driver of manslaughter following the death of a 
pedestrian struck by the automobile was sustained by evidence that the driver 
had been drinking and to some extent was under the influence of liquor, and 
was driving the automobile from 18 to 35 miles an hour at the time of the acci- 
dent. 


State of Minn. v. Jackson; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 213, June 27 


aly 


1930. 


Schools——-School busses—Contributory negligence of pupil thrown from bus— 

A 14-year old school boy who was thrown from a school bus while occupying 
an outside instead of an inside seat was not guilty of contributory negligence pre- 
cluding recovery for injuries sustained, where the boys being transported by such 
bus had been not only allowed, but to some extent encouraged, to occupy outside 
seats, 

Kmbody, Guardian, v. Cox et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., Nos. 22093, 22095, 4 me 
24, 1930. . 


Specific performance—Contracts enforceable—Employe’s agreement not to g- 
licit employer's business— 


A contract between a proprietor of a laundry and an employe ty which the 
employe agreed not to solicit or collect, for himself or any other person, any 
wet wash laundry within a~ radius of four miles from the proprietor’s laundry 
plant within a period of two years following termination of employment, should 
be enforced within such period by enjoining employe from soliciting laundry with 
in such territory, even though the contract does not specifically indicate the 
municipal divisions from which the inhibited area is made up. 

Brannen v. Bouley et al; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 1, 1930. 
Statutes——-Special legislation—Distribution of county share of gasoline tax— 

Where a statute provided for the distribution of a portion of the net proceeds 
of a State gasoline tax to the counties thereby credited to their road funds, a 
proviso that in counties having a population of 150,000 or more the moftey should 
be used to pay the interest on and to retire any existing county highway construc- 
tion bonds, and the balance, if any, should be credited to the county road fund 
was void, because special and class legislation, in violation of the Nebraska 
constitution, there being no reasonable basis for the classification. 

Cone, State ex rel v. Bauman, County Treasurer, etc.; Neb. Sup. Ct., Nos. 
99999 July a 1930. e 
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Summary of opinions publichel in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Suemmary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Subscribers desiring to obtain photostatic copies of opinions which are not 
published in full tert in subsequent issues should write to the Inquiry Division, 
The United States Daily. 
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Federal Trade Commission—Authority and functions—Necessity of unfair com- 
petition— 

The Federal Trade Commission has jurisdiction only where unfair competition 
is involved, since the thing forbidden by the statute creating the Commission is 
unfair competition, and the Commission was created as an aid to the enforce- 


” 


| ment of the general antitrust and antimonopoly policy of the Government and 


its jurisdiction does not go beyond the limits of fair relationship to that policy,— 
Raladam Co. v. Federal Trade Commission. (C. C. A. 6.)—V U. S. Daily 1531, 
July 14, 1930. 


Federal Trade Commission— Authority and functions—Cease and desist ordersy 
Misleading advertisements— - 

The Federal Trade Commission has no jurisdiction to issue “desist and re- 
frain’’ orders in every case where it concludes that sales methods may mislead 
a substantial part of the purchasing public to the injury of the purchaser, since 
the jurisdiction of the Commission is limited to cases involving unfair competi- 


s 


| tion.—Raladam Co. v. Federal Trade Commission. (C. C, A. 6.)—V U. S. Daily 


1531, July 14, 1930. 


Federal Trade Commission—Orders of Commission—Review by Circuit Court 
of Appeals—Record—Findings of trial examiner— 


The Federal Trade Commission in making up the record for the review of its 
order by the Circuit Court of Appeals need not include the findings of the trial 
examiner.—Raladam Co. v. Federal Trade Commission. (C, C. A. 6.)—V U.S. 
Daily 1531, July 14, 1930. 


Federal Trade Commission—Orders of Commission—Orders against advertise- 
ments of medicine as scientific and safe—Statements of opinion— 


An order of the Federal Trade Commission forbidding the manufacture of a 
medicine for obesity, containing as the primary active agent a preparation of 
the thyroid gland of animals and also other drugs for their collateral effect, 
from representing it to be a scientific remedy for obesity and from advertising 
it as such a remedy without stating that it is not safe tagtake except under the 
supervision of a competent physician, is erroneous, since representations that the 
preparation is a scientific.remedy and may be taken with safety are statements 
of opinion and not statements of facts, and siyce the Commission had no jurise 
diction, no unfair competition being involved.>-Raladam Co. v. Federal Trade 
Commission, (C. C. A. 6.)—V U. S, Daily 1531, July 14, 1930. 


Patents 
Patents—Accounting— 


Accounting of profits for patent infringement determined, included matters of 
apportionment of profits, royalties paid, salaries and commissions, interest on 
capital, good will, miscellaneous sales, Federal income and profits taxes. interest 
and costs.—Stromberg Motor Devices Co: v. Detroit Trust Co., ete. (C. C. A.7) 
VU. S. Daily 1530, July 14, 1930, 
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Action.of Trade Commission As Censor 
Of Advertising Is Adjudged Improper 


Caurt Holds Order Prohibiting Certain Statements Made Relativ 
Remedy for Obesity to Constitute Excess of Lawful Powers 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
RALADAM COMPANY V. FEDERAL TRADE 


CoMMISSION; CircuIT Court or Ap-| tinued until final hearing; and we now | to the circumstances. 


PEALS FOR THE SIXTH CIRCUIT, NO. 

5429. 

Petition to review an order of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

Before DENISON and Hicks, Circuit 
Judges, and CocHRAN, District Judge. 
The court’s opinion, delivered June 28 

follows in full text: 

DENISON, Circuit Judge.—The so-called 
patent medicine habit has a traditional 
hold. upon masses of the American peo- 
ple. ° The médical profession has always 
contended that autodiagnosis, drug store 
purchases and self-medication are dan- 
gerous to the public health and ought 
to be suppressed or minimized. The 
evil, at least in some degree, is not to 
be denied; but how it should be stopped 
has been considered an insoluble prob- 
lem. This record reveals the solution. 
The type of advertising which has long 
been customary for the commercial pro- 
motion of these remedies (Note 1) is to 
be condemned by the Federal Trade 
Commission; and thereupon the appro- 
priate United States circuit court o 
appeals is to stop it by injunction. The 
proprietor of the particular remedy here 
involved challenges the power and right 
of the Commission in these respects, and 
brings this peéition for review. 


Nature of Remedy for 
Obesity Described 


For many years, and particularly of 
recent years, vast numbers of persons 
have desired to reduce their weight. 
Whether there was accumulation of 
fatty tissue beyond the norma! standard 
«for that person—a real obesity,—or 
whether there was a mere desire to be 
more slender, the tendency went to such 
an extent as to become a craze or fad. 
Every one knew that a diminution of 
food intake—diet—or an increase of 
muscular effort—exergise—would tend 
to bring reduction. These things were 
prescribed and controlled by doctors and 
institutions, and were promoted by propa- 
ganda unmeasured. More than 20 years 
ago scientific research developed the 
theory that the consumption of fatty 
tissue which brought weight reduction 
was a process of oxidization—the excess 
could by analogy be considered as burned 
inthe body tissue cycle. The theory 
was also developed that the norma 
secretion of the thyroid gland was an 
effective agent in bringing about or ac- 
celerating this oxidization. Still later, 
it was found that the medicinal use, 
by mouth or subcutaneously, of the sub- 
stance of this same gland taken from 
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authorized by any rule or by -general 


equity practice. This motion was con- 
find it unnecessary, to make any ruling 
thereon. 

The Commission’s order to desist and 
refrain contains six specific prohibitions 
against advertising. Taken together, 
they reduce to two; they forbid the rep- 
resentation that Marmola is a scientific 
remedy for obesity, and, thereupon, they 
forbid advertising Marmola as a remedy 
for obesity unless the statement is added 
that it is not safe to be taken except 
under the supervision of a competent 
physician, 

_ Before taking up the merits, we no- 
tice a matter of practice. The record 
showed that the proofs were taken be- 
fore a trial examiner. He acted as a 
master or trial judge does. He ruled 
upon testimony, admitting or excluding; 
he frequently asked questions and di- 
rected or controlled counsel; he obviously 
felt that responsibility was upon him 
for the primary decisions which would 


;stand unless overturned; then he made 
his findings, which he returned to the 
Commission with the evidence. In mak- 
ing up the record for this review the 
Commission did not include these find- 
ings. 


Petitioner insists that since the stat- 
ute contemplates rules of practice by 
the Commission, and since the Commis- 
sion has made rules assigning these du- 
ties and functions to the trial examiners, 
and since the Commission does not ordi- 
narily itself see the witnesses, such find- 
ings become a proper part of the record 
for review. In reply, it said that, 
since the Commission’s findings of fact 
must stand, if supported by any evi- 
dence, the development of the matter 
before the Commission in this particular 
is immaterial. 

There are no circuit court of appeals 
rules on this subject. Lacking them, it 
has been held that such findings need 
not be included; and we think that ex- 
clusion is supported by the better reason 
and so we deny the motion to include; 
but we direct that if the record is pre- 
pared for review by the Supreme Court, 
this motion to bring in the examiner's 
findings be included in that record. In 
the note we give these findings, both to 
illustrate the question of practice pre- 
sented and because they make a clear 
summary of one view of the question in 
dispute (Note 2). 


Nature of Representations 
Is Given Consideration 


The first question raised whether 
the advertising representations as to the 
scientific character and the safety of the 


is 


is 


food animals would supplement and so in-* remedy are statements of fact or are 


crease the effect of the human thyroid 
gland. 

Still later, it was learned—or at least 
came to be and still is believed by the 
medical profession—that the rate of such 
tissue consupmtion in a particular patient 
can be measured bv observing the amount 
of oxygen used by that patient in a 
given period of breathing. Experiments 
indicate the average or normal rate, 
appropriate to a particular age, height, 
etc., and this has been named the basic 
m@tabolic rate—for short, the doctors 
call it the B. M. R. The use of the de- 
vices which have been ingeniously con- 
trived for measuring this ox#zen ¢Con- 


@ sumption by the patient, they call the 


metabolism test. So back- 
ground and scenery. 

Some 20 years ago, and while the un- 
derlying theory of *the thyroid gland 
action was know. rather exclusively to 
men of science and was not the subject 


much for 


of much popular knowledge, the pre- 
decessors of the Raladam Company, 
which was the respondent before the 


Federal Trade Commission, and is the 
petitioner in this review, devised what 
they called a remedy, or treatment, for 
obesity. The primary active agent was 
a preparation of the thyroid gland of 
animals, either in extract or desiccated 
form. The remedy contained also drugs, 
for their collateral effect, and other sub- 
stances for body, flavor, etc. They named 
it Marmola. 


Unfair Methods of 
Competition Alleged 


Their advertising and other methods 
of promotion progressively varied, but 
when this proceeding was commenced 
petitioner and they had been, for some 
years, furnishing the article only for ulti- 
mate sale by the retail drug trade and 
not selling directly to the user. They 
were doing very extensive advertising, 
both in the so-called national magazines 
and periodicals and in the daily and 
weekly local newspapers. The result had 
been a very large and profitable busi- 
ness. Each package as sold contained a 
considerable number of these Marmola 
tablets, and upon the package and in the 
enclosed leaflet were directions and ad- 
vice in regard to the use of the treat- 
ment. The specifically important points 
in this advertising and these directions 
will be developed later. 

The Commission filed this complaint. 
It alleged that the Raladam Company 
was using unfair methods of competition 
in that its advertising contained a con- 
siderable number of false statements 
and claims. The Raladam Company an- 
@¥ered. Testimony was taken before a 
trial examiner. In accordance with the 
rules of the Commission, he made his 
report, stating conclusions of fact and of 
Jaw like a master in chancery; and, also 
pursuant to the frules, each party filed 
exceptions, and the exceptions were ar- 
gued before the Commission. Without 
reference to, or mention of the exam- 
iner’s finding or the exceptions thereto, 
the Commission thereupon made its find- 
ings of fact, to the effect that the ad- 
vertising claims were false and injurious 
to the public in certain particulars, and 
thereupon made its order that the Ral- 
adam Company should desist and re- 
frain in the particulars specified. 


Commission’s Order Was 
Directed Against Advertising 


Within due time, the respondent be- 
fore the Commission brought this _peti- 
tion for review, alleging that the Com- 
mission’s findings were not supported by 
the evidence, and that it lacked jurisdic- 
tion for the reasons and in the particu- 
lars specified. It prayed that the order 
to desist and refrain be vacated. The 
Commission filed an answer, taking is- 
sue on the petition. It then proceeded, 
by analogy to equity practice, to file a 
cross bill, and pray that the court en- 
join the petitioner from such advertising 
and other conduct as the Commission 
had forbidden. 


The petitioner has asked that this 


uiBi cross bill be dismissed because not} 


é 


opinions, If the latter it is conceded 
that the Commission could not transform 
them into matters of fact, and it is said 
that as they were matters of opinion and 
the opinions were held in good faith and 
were not unreasonable, the prohibitions 
in the Commission’s order cannot be sus- 
tained. There is, in the petition filed by 
the Commission, no claim that the repre- 
sentations as to science and safety, were 
fraudulent and not made in good faith, 
or were so obviously and clearly unsound 
that they could not plausibly be held by 
any intelligent person. There being no 
issue as to fraud or bad faith, no proofs 
were taken on either side and such sug- 
gestions as are now made with that 
aspect must be disregarded. 

Coming to this question, “fact or opin- 
ion”: it clear that the adjectives 
“scientific” and “safe” have ordinarily 
no absolute meaning. Nothing is abso- 
lutely safe, not even water to drink; 
nothing is so scientific today that it may 
not be discarded tomorrow; or so chimer- 
ical today that it may not be scientifi- 
cally accepted tomorrow. It was long a 
scientific fact that the world was flat; 
long travel under the sea or in the air, 
was a_ scientific impossibility; Darius 
Green was the archetype of credulous 
ignorance. These merely illustrate that 
whether any particular plan or theory is 
scientific, in a fair sense of the word, is 
typically and generally a matter of opin- 
ion. If sometimes it.is a matter of fact, 
that is exceptional. 

Upon observing the disputes between 
doctors who are witnesses as to whether 
this remedy may properly be dubbed 
scientific, it is at once seen that there 


is 


is no particular conflict between them 
except as to the meaning of the word 
as here used. The witnesses for the 


Raladam Company 
medical theories—scientific theories, by 
proper definition—and to the fact—some- 
what mysterious but now accepted by 
scientists—that the thyroid extract 
supplements the effect of the patient’s 
own thyroid gland, and that this causes 
an increase in the metabolic rate and so 
increases the fat elimination. 


Technical Character 
Matter of Opinion 


They see also that an additional bur- 
den is put upon the organs of ultimate 
elimination, that laxative drugs are 
{therefore “indicated,” and are found in 


refer to accepted 


the Marmola composition. For these 
and other reasons they regard it as 
“scientific”; and it is, we think, plain 


beyond dispute that, if we use a con- 
siderable breadth of definition, they are 
'right. The witnesses for the Commis- 
sion insist that no treatment for obesity 
—or in fact for anything else- 
entific’ and no remedy can be scientifi- 
cally prescribed or be considered itself 
‘scientific unless there is first a_thor- 
ough examination of the patient, to learn 
his condition in all respects,- lest some 
treatment indicated by one symptom fail 
to do good, or indeed, do harm because 
of the patient’s condition in some other 
respect. 

Particularly as to obesity, they insist 
that there should be a metabolism test, 
in order to make a scientific basis for 
deciding how much thyroid extract it 
jis proper to give, or indeed, to decide— 
|as far as diagnosticians do decide— 
| whether the obesity is due to a thyroic 
|deficiency or to a deficiency in some 
other gland, or to no cause at all ex- 
cept eating too much., Undoubtedly 
these doctors also are right, if we give 
to the adjective “scientific” the particu- 
lar and extreme construction which they 
| do, 

Considering and contrasting these 
| views, it seems to us quite impossible 
to say that the problem whether this 
| remedy, in the environment of these ad- 
| vertisements, is or is not “scientific” is 
|a question of fact, capable of being dog- 
| matically fixed,in one way or the other, 
}as disputed facts are decided, We think 
| that it was at the beginning of the pro- 
| ceeding and continued to the end to be 
a matter of opinion; and, in final analy- 


is “sci- 


is a 
| Sis, a matter of opinion as do what defi- 
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| frankly put it, “as thorough an examina- 
| tion as the patient can pay for.” 


| ; Patent Appeals 
| All this merely comes to saying that 
| they think the drug store sale of Mar- | Filed in the 


mola is unsafe because they think no| 
|active drug or agent should be by the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


|public self-prescribed or self-adminis- | 
|tered. The same conclusion, if from a| 
strict standpoint, is inevitable as to 100 
@ to) so-called standard remedies sold over the | 
counter to everyone who wants them; not | 
one of them is, according to the stand- | 
jard of safety thus advocated, safe for 
|popular use and consumption. Very 
| likely every member of this court will ; ar’ 
| personally fully agree with this profes- | peals filed subsequently follows: ; 

sional opinion that such public self-medi-| No, 2814. In re application of Walter 
cation is unwise; and then go out and} LL. Fry. Appeal from the Board of Appeals. 





A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No, 2813 was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 





| nition of the word was more appropriate buy quinine or aspirin, or anything else | Serial No. 237601. Improvement in back 
that he is told will help his particular ren wesib. Harriet L. Redmond v. Wil- 

The same conclusions prevail in the | ailment. ; liam A. Alexander. Appeal from the Board 
matter of “safety.” ‘ihe Raladam Com- | Qualifications of . of Appeals. Interference No, 54809. In- 
pany advertised that Marmola tablets | 3 fants’ bands. ; Bus euted 
were safe to take, It is difficult to see| Board Questioned No. 2816, Allen Charles Wilcox v. Ed- 


ward Danner. Appeal from the Board of 
Appeals. Interference No, 58854. 
drawing method and apparatus. 


that the form of this representation, so | 
long as it is merely general, is of much} confirm what to us is clear, even upon 
importance. Within wide limits, there! first’ glance, that whether it is “safe”| 
pig ur P an —: ee agg od for the public to buy and take Marmola | 
in taking any food or drug placed on the | according ins ‘tions is no matter | governn vas. ; Bo ta ase 
general market; but the assurance,: of oa hue seta nape bers toni oly policy, and that its lawful an 
whether expressed or implied, would al-| as to which there are as many shades| tion did = go beyond a 2 chat 
Ways need construction and could.mean| and degrees as there are experts who| relationship to that policy. soeici ef 
only,—while kept in general terms,—| discuss it, and as to which a nonexpert | opinion, there has been no oe ch io 
that if it were used reasonably, or in ac-| board can hardly have been intended to|the Supreme a an 
cordance with instructions, it would be} be umpire. We concede, of course, that} With, nor any circuit -— 7 ar ae. 
reasonably safe. questions of fact must often be decided | decision which expressly denies tha e- 
/upon conflicting opinion or expert evi-| ory (note 4). 


Glass 


These various considerations merely 






BI 


amental anti-trust and anti-monop- 


_ Danger Depends on 


7 dence; and that, too, by a tribunal of Doubtless there have — opinions 
Extent of Consumption laymen; but questions so to be decided from these latter courts, e~ — 
admit of categorical answer; scientific! or less inconsistent wit : 


To illustrate: Much is said in the tes- 
timony and the proofs about the toxic} 
or poisonous quality of thyroid extract. 


do not ceptance (note 5); but the accuracy of 


(.) and safe (.) 1 racy of 
Court cases are urged | the historical study then made has never, 


Three Supreme 
rhe t./ upon us, as controlling or important, and|so far as we know, been LIC F 
rhere no reason to doubt that it! they should have attention. We think! challenged, either by judicial opinion or 
could be given in such quantity, or in the| no ‘one of them has anything like the|in the periodical literature of the law. 
presence of such conditions of bodily | scope ‘¢qe claimed pee it. In the McAn-| This court, as now constituted, is pre- 
disease, that the effect would be very) nulty ae, 187 U S. 94, there is a dis- pared to and does adopt the general view 
deleterious, whether “toxic” or not; but,cussion as to the difference between fact| there stated, as to the foundation of the 
it is equaliy clear, and is admitted by the and opinion and it was held that, for|Commission’s jurisdiction. See, also, our 
Commission’s counsel, that there is nO the purposes of that case, the falsity of opinion in Berkey and Gay v. F. T. C., 
drug or active agent in the entire bounds | an opinion was not sufficient. There,| this day filed. 
of materia medica which is not, by the however, the criterion was fraud; and The thing forbidden by the statute 
same definition, poisonous. (Note 3.) there was no showing that the speaker |j, ynfair competition. This cannot exist 

No noninert drug is known which did not honestly hold the opinion which! ynless there is competition, and there 
will not produce very dangerous results| he stated, and, the thing not being im- cannot be competition unless there is 
if taken in extreme quantity, or under, possible on its face, fraud was not made something to compete with. It must be 
certain abnormal conditions. It is, we) out. In Seven Cases v. U. S. 239 U.S. Qvident that the trade which was to be 
think, apparent beyond dispute from this! 510, and Leach v. Carlisle, 258 U. S. srotected against restraint (and unfair 
record that if these Marmola_ tablets | 138, the question also was one of fraud. Coe netition is a kind of restraint) was 
were to be taken at such a rate that the | The holdings were merely in complement aor legitimate trade which was entitled 
patient would get half a grain of thy-|to the McAnnulty case, that if an opin- % hold its own in the trade field with- 


is 


void per day, there would be no serious | !on was not, in truth, held, or if it WAS | 4 embarrassment from unfair com- 
contention that there would usually be| of such character that it could not be apttton 
any substaniial danger or any lack of| honestly held by the speaker, the charge I f 


The first thought might be that the 


;ordinary safety; while if the quantity|of fraud might be maintained, although should 


of extract to be administered were 20| the expression was only one of opinion. 
grains a day, there would be no denial| We cannot see in these cases any par- 

that a substantial degree of danger was ticular bearing on the question here. 
created. Argument is made and cases cited to 
The quantity taken, therefore, must be } the effect that when a claim or statement 
the vital thins upon which the doctors of therapeutic value is shown to be false, 
base their opinion as to danger. The the mere belief by the utterer in its 
commonly ac:-pted standard to the| truth will not protect the statement 
whole subject of materia medica is the | #84!nst suppression, nor necessarily pro- 
United States Pharmacopoeia, which, in + the. utterer against punishment. 
its current edition, expresses what is —" popes Ate wide of the mark. If, in 
thought to be the current professional e present case, the petitioner had 
claimed that Marmola would tend to re- 


one invoking protection be 


(258 U. S. 483) teaches that protection 


the entire class of trade which is hav- 
ing its former customers taken away 
from it by false representations that the 
competing goods are of the same de- 
scriptive qualities as those put out by 
the complaining class. 


Functioning as Censor of 
Advertising Disapproved 


as 


view. It defines the various drugs and Anke fe t a : 

their medicinal effects and states a, GUCe fat, and this claim had been proved It is apparent from this record, as 
dosage, which is understood to be the | Utrue—even though the proof was omly \ol! as from other recent or pending 
ordinary or average dose for aduits where from a fair concensus of expert opin- | caces in this: court and other decisions 
the drug is “indicated.” The .stated | 10™ it would not be important, for some | the Commission and from announce- 
dosage contemplates repetition to get ig yr aa the petitioner believed it ments by its members shown in this rec- 


three or four doses a day. The dosage 
given for thyroid extract was, in the ear- Inference That Actual 


‘been particularly | 


oe a | rector. 
particular trader; but the Winsted case | ticeylar a 


will also be given under this statute to) the Commission and with the 


ord, that the Commission does not take 
this limited view of its jurisdiction, but 


TODAY’S 


YEARLY PAGE 


Profit Division 
On Infringement 
Of Patent Made 


Apportionment Held to Be 
Proper for Contribution 
Of Elements Besides Pat- 


ented Feature 


C 1531) 7 


Error Noted in Headline 
For Ruling on Trade Marks 


The headline appearing in the issue of 
July 10, page 7, column 5, did not ac- 
curately and completely summarize the 
holding of the Assistant Commissionet 
of Patents in the case of Vick Chemical 
Company v. Thomas Kerfoot & Co., Lim- 
ited. | 

The Assistant Commissioner affirmed, 
the decision of the Examiner of Interfer- | 
ences in this case and ruled that there! 
was no reversible error in holding that 
the applicant’s mark for an inhalant 
consisting of the word “Vapex” com-} 
| bined with a solid green, triangular fig-| 
jure, and the opposer’s marks “Vick’s,” | 
“Vaporub,” and a triangular figure for} 
medicinal salve are confusingly similar | ‘(Continued from Page 6.] 
to one another. award will be allowed from date of the 

As to the products, an inhalant and aj filing of the master’s report. There are 
salve, both curatives for colds, it was|here no special circumstances which 
held that they are goods of the same| Should vary this rule, unless found in the 
descriptive properties for trade mark! long pendency of the litigation. But for 
purposes within the meaning of section 5| this we cannot hold appellant to any 
of the trade mark act of 1905 under re-| larger degree of accountability than ap- 
cent decisions of the Court of Customs) Pellee and the several courts in which 
and Patent Appeals. the litigation has _— rs to 

The Assistant Commissioner therefore | amount found due there shou oa 


| interes at f 5 per cent per 
affirmed the decision of the Examiner of | anterest Foti gy 1904, the aa 


cas oy ; annum 
Interferences, which involved principally when the master’s report was first filed 
the “yee eed of the triangles —_ the| in the court. 
word “Vapex” had been registered as| ae ba sates 
a trade mark, sustaining the opposition eens in oo the dicta 
to the registration ofthe mark consis- | COUT! assesse ie Seen ie e aes & 
ting of the word “Vapex” combined with | against appellant. The costs are no doubt 
& aolid erecnh, thaveuint Aes | heavy, and in the disposition we make of 
es BRECH, MARR MAE Seer: | the case we cannot permit to stand the 
court’s order as to costs. The demands 
asserted by appellant upon the account- 
ing far exceeded any possibility of re- 
covery, and these extravagant claims 
had their full share in prolonging this 
protracted and expensive accounting. 

In our view all costs of the litigation, 
up to the beginning of the accounting, 
should be paid by appellee, and all costs 
_This particular case relates to medi- | ee —— 2 Ps = 
cine advertising, and of a class doubt- | aan tay said peg Bie by appalni aan 
less disapproved by the “best people,” | aoe half i appellee oe 


a a afford to — good ~~ | Conclusion: The several foregoing de- 
but that disapproval cannot create juris-| quctions may not in all particulars be 
diction. The record here shows, with- strictly and mathematically accurate, . 
out dispute or by. implication which nor in precise accord with the most ad- 
would hardly be denied, that the Ameri- | vanced canons and practices of account- 
can Medical Association is engaged in cy; but they do indicate our best judg- 
a campaign against those proprietary, ment upon a much involved situation; 
remedies which it believes ought to be) and, in the faith that they fairly and 
used by the public either not at all or) sufficiently approximate equity between 
jonly under supervision. these parties, we will refrain from caus- 
; it has a Bureau for that and other pur- | ing the further delay which remandment 
| poses, and the Bureau employs a di-!of this 16-year-old lawsuit to the dis- 
When it is thought that a par-| trict court for further accounting would 
dvertisement should be stopped, | of necessity incur, and will make con- 
ector takes the matter up with|crete directions for the entry of a de- 
associa-| cree in accordance with our above stated 
Bureaus,” 

















dealer; the Commission uses this ulti- 
mate, presumed injury to the final user | 
as itself the vital fact. The result is| 
a realization of what was ‘suggested in| 
the former opinion as the opened vista | 
(289 Fed. 992-3) and a pro tanto cen- 
{sorship by the Commission of all adver- 
| tising. 


| this. dir 


|tion of “Better Business views. | 7 
which are scattered over the country. | it To ——— ~ i — of 
Thereupon, the Commission, if it ap-| items and computations is made: 
haaune. files a complaint and eventually, | aca — aa ehh ae a = 
j if it 18 convinced of the truth _of WS | basis for fixing the percentage of profits 
| complaint, makes the order to desist and | attributable to appellant’s patent, is $1,126,- 
refrain., The better business bureaus | 593.99; to this is added that proportion of 
; explain to their local newspapers and to| the amount which was therefrom deducted 
ithe general periodicals, that it would be | as interest on invested capital, as will rep- 
| wise to refuse this advertising. resent interest fairly attributable to the 
o proportion of capital producing profit on 
misgellaneous parts, which, on the basis of 
comparative profits, is $3,007.79; total, $1,- 
129,601.78. From this there is deducted: 
(a) royalty paid to French Company, $523,- 
221.91; (b) Federal taxes, $232,190.97; less 
proportion thereof attributable to profits on 
miscellaneous parts, $14,720.91; $217,470.06; 


Protection for Medical 
, Profession Not Intended 


The chairman of the Commission, in 
public addresses, and in correspondence, 
| advises the newspapers that they will be 





lier editions, 4 grains, and in a later , at it believes itself authorized to issue |“) .°" care : 7 me -) balance of Heftler compensation, $24,- 
edition 2 grains, and in the current edi- Harm W ould Be Rare age then: and refrain” orders in any — een es eed cia ae 722.06; ‘total, $765.424.0: eee a aleene 
tion 1 grain, thus now contempiating a We have nothing of that kind here. case where it concludes that sales aivartisors if they do not desist from | °f 2&t Profit of $364,177.75. Of this balance 


daily dosage of 3 to 4 grains. Each; There is no 
Marmola tablet contains 12 grain and the effect of 
directions are to take 3 or 4 per day.! obesity. 


Commission Said to 
' Base Ruling on Opinion 


The patient, therefore, receives 114 o1 
2 grains per day, and the tregtment is 
directed to continue for 60 days unless, 
within that time, sufficient reduction 
should occur or unless unusual conditions 


clans; the complaint is not that Marmola | chaser. 
| has no therapeutic effect but that it may 
have too much; and we come directly | tion uses the misleading of the ultimate 
back to the question whether 
take, not as an opinion but as a fact, 
that it is neither scientific nor safe to 
advertise and sell it as an effective rem- 


the common 


1.—We “remedy” in 


edy to be taken without medical super-| though not accurate, sense as 


use 


denial of the therapeytic methods may mislead a substantial part 
Marmola as a treatment for,of the purchasing public, im a way and 
: Thyroid furnishes the recog-|to an extent that, in the judgment of 
nized treatment, approved by all physi-|the Commission, is injurious to the pur- 


The general law of unfair competi- 


we may /yetail purchaser as evidence of the pri- 
marily vital fact—injury to the lawful 


meaning an 


: : of net profits the proportion which the 
; such publications; and the newspapers | ahara Pte wae at our estimated 
nfay suspect that if they do not comply | percentage of 55.558 per cent, is $202,329.87; 
with the advice of the better business | interest on this amount at 5 per cent per 
bureaus, their general advertising pat-| annum from Aug. 22, 1924, to June 28, 1930, 
ronage from the membership of these | $59,181.48; amount appellant is entitled to 
bureaus will fall off. It appears that | recover, $261,511.35. n 

| these methods of influence, carried on in| Order: The decree is reversed, and 
this case before this cross suit for en-! the cause is remanded to the district 
forcement was commenced and while it | Court with direction to enter a decree in 
had been pending, have destroyed a large re of peer - ee ir 

: tine ava: hisianee re. | 511.35, wi erest a , 
part of petitioner’s business through re cont per aunaan race Sue 


: se a : rovtio , 
develop. , In the latter instance, the user | vision; and we come again to the conclu- article to be used as a treatment for an — — fs a the date of the entry of the decree, upon 
is directed to consult a physician. The Sion that this is a matter of expert | ailment, and tending te —e Sate in | needed to make the elimination complete. | the principal sum of $202,329.87, the de- 
specific question, therefore, is whether) opinion determined by the particular ex- 2.Eleven physicians are te “ — ‘be ; ; ; : cree to bear interest at the rate of 5 per 
this amount of thyroid taken in this way | pert’s onention of oleate and of this eames. Paees 2008, Se aS We have no occasion to deny, _ saat ea per annum from the date of its en- 
is so inherently and characteristically | safety. getmoree Sven teens Seale conaiieethens deed, reason to doubt, that this elimina- try until it is paid; together with all the 


dangerous to the patient as io make that 


{ ’ wc Before leaving the subject of “safety,” 
danger a fact, as distinguished from a 


it should be pointed out that there is no|be of high standing in their profession 


reasonable scope of conflicting opinion.' finding, nor any evidence, that any sub-| They are all members of the American 
d medica 
respective States, and 


It seems to us that the Commission stantial part, or any particular part, of | Medical Association, and of other 


has itself decided this question upon the | that public to which these statements are | #8S0ciations in their 


as given in evidence, appear all of them to 


tion would tend to the public good; but 
we cannot think that Congress had any 
conception that ® was creating a tri- 
| bunal for that kind of action. Its fail- 4 
ure for many sessions to pass a proposed 


costs of the litigation up to the begin- 
ning of the accounting, and one-half of 
all costs of the litigation incurred there- 
after, the other one-half of all the costs 
from and after the beginning of the ac- 


- oe ae e : “ ae ce ee estas . “te 

theory of opinion rather than of fact, | addressed—the obese public—the aver- - = —— a= = ir = Z Br ngges ee aes —_ if = Soe counting to be paid by appellant. Ac- 
when it has found that it is all right age or usual or ordinary obese person— ee ee on thie taatamnne ive ot te Seer ake oat ike Se is right countants’ fees and charges upon the ac- 
for the public to take Marmola if the | Would be reasonably likely to be harmed ee testifying that: (Marmola is unsci- : oo 1: alse yr S Se : ’ counting are not to be taxed as costs, 
taking is under the supervision of a by the advised use of these tablets. The! entific and unsafe.) Six of them testify ‘S® ‘AWS are unnecessary, The decree shall provide that the dis- 
physician. This necessarily means that | fair inference is that the actual harm|that: (To the contrary.) With such con- When we search this record to find the | trict court retain jurisdiction of the 
there is no inherent or certain danger, | Would be occasional and rather excep-| flict as is shown by the record it becomes legitimate activities which are to be pro-| cause, so that in case the Federal in- 


extremely difficult to determine what is the 


tional. There is only the chance t e 
' hat th fact in connection with the statements al 


but that the professional opinion of the 


tected against this uhfair competition, | come aff profits taxes of $160,317.18 for 

















physician, as to whether administration 
continuance is wise, ought to be al- 
ways at hand, 

The nature of the controversy is fur- 
ther indicated by the nature of the sup- 
posed danger and the professionally ad- 
vised precautions. Obesity is very com- 
monly the result, at least in part, of | 
thypo-thyroidism. Of such a case the 
doctors say that the patient has a minus 
B. M. R. of 20 or 40, or whatever the 
rate may be. To such a patient they 
would properly give thyroid extract until 
he reached at least the normal B. M. R.; 
but they say that if the patient has a 
rate well above normal metabolism— 
hyperthyroidism—giving this remedy will 
increase the hyperthyroidism, and that 
may bring-bad results. 

No one disputes this, but ‘the answer 

as bearing upon general, typical dan- 
ger—is first, that people who have hyper- 
thyroidism—or tuberculosis or any other 
specified disease where thyroid extract 
would be cantra  indicated—are not 
usually, looking for obesity remedies; 
they are already too thin; the advertise- 
ment is not to or for them. The second 
is, that the results produced by too much 
thyroid are those which are generally 
called nervousness, including overten- 
sion, loss of sleep, etc. Whenever these 
unusual conditions develop, the directions 
are to stop the treatment and consult 
a physician. 


Conclusions Applicable 
| To Several Remedies 


An unknown fraction of those in whom 
these symptoms develop might persist in 
|the treatment with the result of aggra- 
'vating these symptoms; but, even then, 
it would be pointed out that the harm- 
ful results might be due to the starvation 
diet or the excess exercise which these 
reducers were tempted to employ. Any | 
study of the evidence, however causal | 
or however thorough, leads to and com- 
pels the conclusion that the whole sub- 
|ject of “safety” stands upon the same | 
|basis as that of “science.” The Com- 
mission’s witnesses believe that this ex- 
tract should not. be given to a patient 
until after a metabolism test to make 
sure (or rather to make probable) that 
the patient has a thyroid deficiency 
rather than an excess. 

Equally important, they think, is a 
complete 2xamination to indicate that 
there is no heart lesion or kidney dis- 
/ease or other serious condition; for if | 
there there should be consideration 
jas to the advisability of stimulating the 
thyroid action—it might or might not 
be wise. These same witnesses frankly 
agree that they have the same view about 
all other active drugs or agents. They 
think that such things do harm some- 
times and hence that none should ever 
be administered excepting after a pro-| 


‘fessional study of the case—as one doctor | 


or 


| 


1s, 


| States. Frozen boneless beef—Bologna bull | background in the Beechnut case. 
meat—-Fresh beef. Bologna bull meat, 5.—We do not 80 regard Proctor v. F, 7. 
| boned, cut into pieces of varying sizes and | C, (C. C, A. 6—11 Fed. (2d) 47). The direct 


| valorem under paragraph 706 of the same | tial, was ruled out by the examiner. 


user may be of the exceptional class; 
ppon that contingent basis rests the find- 
ing of general danger. 


leged to have been made by the respondent 
that the Marmola Prescription Tablets are 
- a scientific method based on long scientific 
, Another contention should be noticed: | research, that its medicinal properties are 
Petitioner says to the public, whether safe, pleasant and effective; that said tab 

the statement happens to be in a printed | lets may be used by purchasers thereof | 
form or orally, that.this remedy is safe | without discomfort, inpouventance or aan 
to be taken accordi 0 irections ,!ger of harmful results to the physica 

the : ding te Girections iy health of such users; that the said tablets 


we observe only two such possible bene- 
ficiaries. One is the medical profession. 
It cannot be seriously contended that the 
act was intended to protect any profes- 
sion against encroachment—the aid of 


a 


[Continued on Page 10, Column. 1.] be entitled to recover. 














ri ~ ae ae the Commission are a scientific method for the treatment of 
orders that the petitioner shall not make Sbesity, We appear to be involved in s 
this statement unless modified in form sclentific dispute; the determination of For old and new 
to suit the Commission; that is, unless| which cannot be safely or justly predi- |! mnedel vanere af 
accompanied by the statement that it is| cated upon the evidence contained in 
safe only when medically supervised. | thig record. 
Thereupon, the court, acting as a court| 3*-It “may be described as a deadly 
of equity, is asked to enjoin ‘the pub-| Poison or as a valuable item of the Phar- 





according to the rhetorical pur- 


| macopoeia, ; 
” Mr. Justice Holmes in Coca 


lication. Petitioner contends that such SON REE 
injunction would be a violation of the| roe Co . Koke Co., 254 U. S., at p. 145. 

First Amendment, and that its constitu- | A: Attention is drawn to the comment 
tional right to freedom of speech pre-| which the Supreme Court, in its opinion in 
vents such suppression. This.contention | Federal Trade Commission v. Klesner (280 
is forcefully made; but we find it un-|U. S. 19, 26-7), made upon the Beechnut | 
necessary to pass upon it. case and the Winsted case. The comment | 


. i % Pea is that in neither case did the private right 
Jurjsdiction of Commission of any competing trader appear to have 
Is Said to Be Limited 


been invaded. As we noted in our opinion 
in the Toledo Pipe-Threading Co. case (11 


: : ‘oti ‘ 337, 343) » Beec cae 

A broader question of the jurisdiction Fed. (2d) 337, 34 aa c. eptenet : ise 
of the Co issi Jerlies In the | needed no evidence of unfair competition 
PUIBRION “Ungeries: n with any one. The practice involved and 


Silver case, 289 Fed, 985, one member 
of the court took occasion (p. 992) to 
study the history of the creation and 
purposes of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The conclusion was reached that 
the Commission came into being as an 
aid to the enforcement ‘of the general | 


condemned was the price restriction policy. 
This had been expressly found illegal under 
the anti-trust act (Miles Medical Co, case, 
220 U. S. 373), and expressly deciared illegal 
by the Clayton Act. The whole ground of 
illegality of price restriction is that it re- 
strains competition between trade competi- 
tors. To have considered this ground in 
making application to the Beechnut case, 
would have been supererogation, The opin- 
ion in the Winsted case expressly declares 
(p. 493): “The practice constitutes an un- 
fair method of competition as against man- 
ufacturers of all-wool knit underwear and 
as against those manufacturers of mixed 
wool and cotton underwear, who brand their 
product truthfully. For when misbranded 
goods attract customers by means of fraud 






Customs Appeals 
Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 


Patent Appeals 


which they perpetrate, trade is diverted 
from the producer of truthfully marked 
goods.” And again (p, 494), after finding 


A summary of appeals in customs cases that the public had an interest in stopping 
filed in the Court of Customs and Patent | the practice as, wrongful: ~And since the 
Appeals to and _ includi Appeal No.,| business of its trade rivals wl 
3358 was hitehen oe issues goods truthfully was necessarily affected by 


. : vom : a by 

. that practice, the Commission was justified, 

The summary of appeals filed subse- ete. It seems quite clear that the Klesner 

quently follows: opinion in making reference to the Reech. 
No, 3359, 


United States v. Bailey, Green| nut case and the Winsted case as not in- 
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REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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$190 for 10 


50c for 5 






Protected by Patents Nos. 1,633,339 
1,639,335. Reissue No. 17,567. 
Other patents pending. 


PROBAK’S 'TWO-BLADE TEST 


Probak originated and patented butterfly 
channeling in 17% heavier, duo-tempered steel 
Probak abolished edge distortion—introduced the 
straight-edge principle to the double-edge safety. 
Shaving results are amazing. Buy a package of 
Probaks and use two blades. Get the best shaves 
you ever had—or get your money back. 


the year ending Sept. 30, 1918, shall have 
been, or thereafter shall be, reduced or 
abated, 55.558 per cent of any such re- 
duction or abatement shall be then de- 
creed to be paid to appellant as further 
profit which in such case appellant shall 











& Elger. Metal rhinestone buttons. Highly | volving invasion of the private bm) a _ 8 
ornamental buttons of ‘white metal set trader competed against, intended to pu Guaranteed 

with rhinestones, held dutiable at 45 per| the emphasis upon the right of a private by 

cent ad valorem under paragraph 1411, | or individual complaining competitor; and P R oO B A K Cc oO R P oO R A - I O N 

tariff act of 1922, are claimed dutiable | is not inconsistent with the necessity of in- 


Ap- | jury to the class of “honest manufacturers’ 
who were named and directly protected in 
t Winsted case, and who were in the 


at 80 per cent under paragraph 1428, 
peal from Abstract No, 12052, 
No, 3360. C. J. Tower & Sons v. United 


and large-scale competition between peti- 
tioner’s naphtha soap and the brand of soap 
long on the market under that descriptive 
name, was unquestionel. ; 

6.—A question intenfled to develop this 
positively, rather than to leave it inferen- 
This 
Decision | was error, but the situation is too plain to 
| require reference for further proofs. 


shipped in a frozen condition, which is used 
for sausage-making, held ‘utiable as fresh 
beef at 3 cents a pound under the provi- 
sions of paragraph 701, tariff act of 1922, 
is claimed dutiable as prepared meat, not 
specially provided for, at 20 per cent ad 





law. 
44114, 


Appeal from Treasury 
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Taxpayer's Plan 
For Fixing Gain 
On Sale Rejected 


Value of Old Stock Improp- 
erly Included in Cost Basis 
On Selling Shares in Post- 
bankruptcy Firm 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The taxpayers in 
this case sold shares of stock in a new 
post-bankruptcy corporation, hut in com- 
puting the gain on the sale, tacked on 
the value of the old stock to the addi- 
tional cost of the new, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit ex- 
plained. The determination of the Com- 
missioner that this could not be done 
under the circumstances should be sus- 
tained, the opinion! held. 

The plaintiffs, as controlling stock- 
holders, deliberately brought about the 
bankruptcy and sale for the purpose of 
coercing minor stockholders, the court 
pointed out, saying, “the failure of this 
claim does not scem to be a miscarriage 
of justice.” 

S. B. LUTTRELL ET AL. V. UNITED STATES; 
CircuIT CourRT OF APPEALS, SIXTH 
Circuit, Nos. 5472-5473. 

Appeals from the District Court for the 

* Eastern District of Tennessee. 

Before DENISON, Circuit Judge, and 
COCHRAN and JONES, District Judges. 
The opinion of the court, delivered 

June 13, follows in full text: 
PER CuRIAM: These were 

brought to recover deficiency 

ments of income tax, the actions being 
based on the theory that the deficiency 
assessments were wrongful. The cases 

were triec before the court without a 

jury. The records contain what is called 

an agreed statement of facts, but they 
present no legal question within agr 
power to review. 

The facts, evidential and ultimate, so 
stated, present the question whether the 
stockholding interests of plaintiffs in a 
new, post-bankruptcy corporation were 
so far a continuation of their former 
stock interests in the bankrupt corpora- 
tion that the value of the old stock could 
be tacked to the additional cost of the 
new, in computing profits when later the 
sale of the new was made, 

No Errer Shown 

This question was submitted gener- 
ally to the trial judge, without distine- 
tion as to whether it was a question of 
fact or of law or of both. Its solution 
depended on inferences to be drawn 
from the staced facts. Intent might be 
important. In such a situation we can 
review only if there has been a request 
for a judgment to which the party 
deems himself entitled a matter of 
law upon the facts, found or undisphtted, 
by analogy to a request for a directed 
verdict. Law v. U. S.. 266 U. S. 494; 
Oyler v. Cleveland, etc. Ry. (C. C. A. 6), 
™“, Fed. (2d) 455, 

<3 such requests were made; but even 

$ a submission on agreed facts ought, 
perhaps, to be considered as implying 
a request by each party for judgment 
in his favor as one to which he is en-| 
*itled as a matter of law, yet error does 
not here appear. A judgment for de- 
fendint upon facts found can be erro 
neous only when judgment for plaintiff 
is imperative. Identity and continuity 
of investment, before and after, are not 
here found as ultimate facts; the form 
of the transaction contradicts such con- | 
tinuity; and in view of the presumption 
that the Commissioner’s computations of 
cost and value are correct, we cannot 
say that there was such a clear mistake 
as compels a court to overrule him. 

We have less hesitation about this 
result because it appears that the plain- 
tiffs, as controlling stockholders, delib- 
erately brought about the bankruptcy 
and sale, for the purpose of coercing 
the minority stockholders into mak- 
ing additional investments. Plaintiffs 
thereby made the minority stock worth- 
Their claim is that their own) 
stock continued with unimpaired value. 
The failure of this claim does not ¢eem 
to be a miscarriage of justice. 

The judgments are affirmed. 


actions 


assess- 


Mississippi Grants 
Sales Tax Extension 


State Fails to Print Enough 
Blanks for Returns 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, July 12. 

Although every person or firm en- 
gaged in business in the State was sup- 
posed to have a “sales tax license” by 
July 10 under the new revenue acts, lack 
of license blanks has prevented thou- 
sands of applications from ‘being filed | 
and taxpayers will be granted additional 
time, it was announced July 10 at the 
State tax commission. 

The joint revenue committee estimated 
that there are 750,000 persons and firms 
in the State subject to the gross sales 
tax, but through a mistake in a printer’s 
order, only a small proportion of that 
number of license blanks were obtained. | 
The remainder are now being printed. 

There is no lack of other blanks nec- 
essary to enforcement of the sales tax 
act, commission officers said, and those 
persons engaged in any “business, pro- 
fession, trade or calling” who have not 
yet sent in an application are being 
urged to do so at once. Regardless of 
whether the taxpayer has secured a per- 
mit or not, he is liable for a “report of 
gross income” for the month of June, as 
that month comprises the second quarter 
of this year, The law became effective 
June 1 and provides for quarterly re- 
ports. 

Those taxpayers whose total sales tax 
for the year is estimated at not more 
than $10 are not required by law to 
make a quarterly report, but may file 
one for the entire year. Each, however, 
must file the first report, for the month 
of June. 

Because of the inability of the com- 
mission to get all necessary records 
printed in the short time given for ap- 
plication of the new laws, officials indi- 
cated that they will be lenient in tardy 
returns, but urged all prospective tax- 
payers to file their blanks as soon as 
possible. 


Louisiana Fails to Levy Tax 
On Gross Sales of Merchants 


State of Louisiana: 

Baton Rouge, July 12. 
The Louisiana legislature adjourned 
without passing the bill (H. B. 601), 
which would have imposed a gross sales 
tax on retail merchants in the State. It 
was proposed to impose a graduated tax 
from one-twentieth of 1 per cent on sales 
under $400,000 to 1 per cent on sales in 

excess of $1,000,000. 


| return filed. 


| ordinary 


3685, 


1532) 


Index and Digest 
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Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings | 


GYLLABI are printed so that they 


Gain or loss—Basis—Property acquired upon an exchange—Stock of post- 


bankruptcy corporation— 
Commissioner’s findings sustained t 


Library-Index and File Car 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
ds, and filed for reference. 


hat in computing profits upon a sale 


of stock in a new post-bankruptcy corporation the value of the old stock 


could not be tacked to the additional 
appeared that the taxpayers, as control 
about the bankruptcy and sale, for ‘th 
holders.—Luttrell v. U. S. (C. C. A. 6.) 


Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions of the Board of Tax A 


No unpublished ruling or decision 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases. 
Internal Revenue. 


Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments | 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustme.t of 
claims of tax ovérassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Estate of E. A. Newell 

Estate of Edward A. Newell, Walter 
S. Fox and Walter H. Roberts, Executors, 
Boston. An overassessment of estate 
tax in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $84,925.72. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provisions 
of section 301 (b), revenue act of 1926, 
representing State inheritance taxes paid’! 
subsequent to the filing of the Federal 
estate tax return. Article 9 (a), Regula- 
tions 70. < 

J. L. Schaefer Estate 

Estate of J. Louis Schaefer, J. Louis 
Schaefer Jr., et al, Executors, New York. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor | 
of the taxpayer determined in the 
amount of $178,751.26. 

Of the overassessment, $178,480.74 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit unde? 
the provisions of section 301(b), revenue 
act of 1926 representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes ‘paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax 
return. Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $270.52 is due to the re- 
mission of interest assessed on a defi- 
ciency in tax, since the determination of 
the overassessment results in a propor- 
tionate reduction of the interest. 

Biddle Wood Fstate 


Estate of Biddle Wood, Howard Wood 
Jr., and @lement B. Wood, Executors, 
Conshohocken, Pa. An overassessment 
of estate tax in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined in the amount of $52,989.19. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), revenue act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 

Victor American Fuel Co. 

Victor American Fuel Co. and affiliated 
companies, Denver, Colo. Overassess- 
ments of income and profits taxes in 
favor of the taxpayers are determined 
as follows: Victor American Fuel Go., | 
1917, $34,166.47; Wolf Creek Railroad 
Co., 1917, $57.48; Colorado Securities Co., 
1917, $16,170.12; American Fuel Co., 
1917, $303.04; Mountain Telegraph Co., 
1917, $329.13; Western Stores Co., 1917, ! 
$2,957.24. 

The overassessments are made pursu- 
ant to the final order of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals entered 
in the instant case for the above year, 
Docket No. 20835. 

S. Bryce Wing 

S. Bryce Wing,, New York. An over- 
assessment of income tax in favor of 
the taxpayer is determined as fololws: | 
1925, $48,935. | 

The entire above overassessment, is 
caused by the reduction of the reported 
profit derived from the sale of the shares | 
of stock of a certain domestic corpora- | 
tion since, after a thorough field investi- | 
gation of the taxpayer’s accounting rec- | 
ords, it is determined that the cost of 
such stock was materially understated 
and the reported profit overstated in the 
Sections 213 (a) and 204 
(a), revenue act of 1926; articles 39 and 
1591, Regulations 69. 

Brown Land & Lumber Co. 

Brown Land & Lumber Co.,. Rhinelan- 
der, Wis. An overassessment of income 
and profits taxes in favor of the tax- 

is determined as follows: 1918, 


1S 


overassessment, the | 
amount of $31,910.29 is caused by the 
allowance of additional deductions for | 
and necessary business. ex- | 
penses such as rentals and repair and by 
a reduction in the gross income since, | 
after a further field investigation and 
thorough consideration in the Bureau, it | 
is determined that the deductions for the | 
foregoing items were understated and | 
that the gross income was erroneously | 
overstated in a prior audit which re- 
sult in the assessment of a deficiency | 
in tax. Revisions are now made in con- | 
formity with the additional facts and 
data disclosed by the further investi- | 
gation: by the field examiner. Sections | 
233 (a) and 234 (a) (1), revenue act of | 
1918; articles 31 (as amended by T. D. | 
C. B. TV-1, 121) 101, 541 (as 
amended by T. D. 3612, C. B. ITI-2, 244) 
and 561, Regulations 45, 

The balance of the overassessment, 
amounting to $3,645.08, results from an 
increase in the previously determined 
invested capital representing capital | 
a R 


South Carolina Places Tax 
On Fruit Drinks in Bottles 


State of South Carolina: 
Celumbia, July 12. 


The South Carolina tax commission 
has ruled that all fruit drinks in bottles 
come under the State’s soft drink tax | 
law and these juices will be taxed at the | 
regular rate of 1 cent on each 5 cents as! 
in the case of soft drinks. | 

A protest has been raised, and the tax | 
commission expects that legal action will | 
be taken. | 


Use of Gas Tax for Paving 


Alleys Appr 


»>ved in Ohio | 


State of Ohio: | 
Columbus, July 12. | 

Municipalities in Ohio may use their | 
portion of the State gasoline and motor 


vehicle taxes for the repaving of alleys|#mounts allowed in a prior audit, result, 
dedicated to public use, Attorney Gen- | 


eral Gilbert Bettman has just ruled in 


an opinion to® the State bureau of in-| 


spection and supervision of public of- 
fices. 

Because of the present crowded con- 
dition of main thoroughfares, automo- 
bile “alley travel’? is becoming more and 
more popular, it was pointed out, and 
|the opinion will make it possible to im- 
prove these transportation links. 


Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


1 $1,308.65, 


cost of the new, particularly when it 
ling stockholders, deliberately brought 
e purpose of coercing minority stock- 
—V U.S. Daily 1532, July 14, 1930. 


De, 


ppeals were promulgated on July 10. \ 


will be cited or rehed upon by any 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


stock sold during ‘theUtaxable year and| 
the inclusion in invested capital of cer- 
tain deferred assets which were not 
taken into consideration in a prior audit. | 
Section 326(a), (1) and (3), revenue 
act of 1918; articles 831 and 840, Regu-| 
lations 45. wa 

Charles Nelsoy Co. and Subsidiary 

Charles Nelson Co. and _ subsidi- 
ary, San Francisco. Overassessments of 
income and profits taxes and interest in, 
favor of the taxpayers are determined } 
as follows: Charles Nelson Co., 1922, 
$28,926.39; Hogan Lumber & Mill Co., 
1918, $970.72; 1919, $7,138.51. 

The entire above overassessments for 
the year 1922 amounting to $28,926.39 is 
caused by a reduction in the reported | 
net income which was an estimated! 
amount since, after an extensive field 
investigation of the taxpayer’s books | 
of accounts and records, it is determined 
that the estimated net income reported 
in the return is in excess of the true 
taxable net income. Sections 232 and 
233(a), revenue act of 1921: articles 
51 (as amended by T. D. 3688, C. B. IV- 
, 122), 531, 541 and 561, Regulations 62. 

The amount of $681.90 of the over- 
assessment for 1918 and the amount of 
$6,140.01 of the overassessment for the 
year 1919 result from determining the 
tax on the basis of the consolidated net 
incomes and invested capitals of the 
above-named taxpayers instead of on 
separate bases since it is determined 
from information subsequently filed that 
substantially all of the capital stock of 
the subsidiary was owned by the parent | 
corporation and that the determination | 
of the tax of the subsidiary on a sepa- 
rate basis in a prior audit, which re- | 
sulted in the assessment of deficien¢ies 
in tax, was erroneous, Section 240(b)(1), 
Revenue Act of 1918; article 633, regula- 
tions 45, as amended by T. D. 4100 (C. B. 
VI-2, 254). 

The balances of the overassessments 
for the years 1918 and 1919 in the 
amounts of $288.82 and $998.50, respec- 
tively, represent the remission of inter- 
est asserted on the aforementioned de- 
ficiencies since the determination of the 
present overassessments results in a re- 
duction in the amounts of interest. 

Hillyer-Sperring-Dunn Co. 

Hillyer-Sperring-Dunn Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. An overassessment of in-| 
come and profits taxes in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1918, 
$36,544.41, . 

The overassessment is made pursuant 
to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the 
instant case for the above year, docket 
No. 33475. 
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Frederick H. Cone | 
Frederick H. Cone, New York.—An 
overassessment of income tax in favor | 
of the taxpayer is determined as follows: 
1926, $26,494.37. 
Of the overassessment $24,882.24 is 
caused 


by decreases in the amount of | 
taxable profits accrued under sales of | 
real property involving deferred pay-| 
ments since after a field igvestigation it! 
is determined that the profits reported | 
in the tax return were materially over- 
stated. Section 212(d), revenue act of 
1926; articles 43, 44, as amended by T. 
D. 4255 (C. B. VIII-1, 165), and 46, 
Regulations 69. 
The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $1,612.13 is caused by the 


}elimination of the normal tax imposed | 


on dividends received on the stock of a 
domestic corporation which were ostensi- | 
bly paid to the taxpayer as compensation | 
for personal services and erroneously re- 
ported as salaries in the tax return. Sec- 
tion 214(a) (1), revenue act of 1926; 
article 107, Regulations 69. | 
Oceanic Steam Navigation Co. 
Oceanic Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
New York. Overassessments of income 
and profits taxes in favor of the tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 1919,! 
$123,681.84; 1921, $34,802.83. | 
Of the overassessments $147,898.18 re- | 
sults from the determination of the pro- | 
fits tax liabilities under the provisions 
of sections 327 and 828, revenue acts of | 
1918 and 1921, by reason of the fact| 
that the taxpayer is a foreign corpora- 
tion, | 
The balance of the overassessments in| 
the amount of $10,585.49 is caused by 
reallocations of the deductions for the | 
depreciation and the repair of vessels 
used in the transportation business partly | 
within and partly without the United | 
States. Sections 217 and 233, revenue 
acts of 1918 and 1921; T. D. 3387 (C. B. 
1-2, 153); T, D. 4201 (C. B. VII-2, 133); 
L.-T. 1570 (C6. B. Fit. 127). 
John Morrell & Co. | 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa.— 
Overassessments of income and _ profits 


99 
oo 


| taxes and interest in favor of the tax-| 


payer as determined as followed: 


31, 1920, $201,496.83; Mar. 31, 1921,| 


The amount of $45,217.77 included in| 


;the above overassessments is caused by 


the allowance of credits against the ad- 
justed tax liabilities for the amounts of 
taxes paid to foreign countries, since 
after a thorough field investigation of | 
the taxpayer’s accounting records, and a| 
careful consideratiow in the Bureau of 
the. substantiating data filed in connec- 
tion therewith, the proper amounts of | 
the credits have been determined. Section 


92° 


238, revenue acts of 1918 and 1921; arti-| 


\ele 611, Regulations 45 and 62. 


Restorations to the previously deter-| 
mined invested capital for the fiscal year 
1920 of an amount representing the ad- 
justed valuation of certain intangible 
assets acquired for stock, and the amount 
lof the corrected depreciated costs of 
|other capital assets, in excess of the| 


in $10,002.89 of the overassessment ‘for | 
| this year. The amount of $2,346.36 in-! 
cluded in the overassessment for the fis- 
|cal year 1920 is due to increasing the 
invested capital by the amount of the 
excessive deduction for 
and accrual of Federal taxes, as deter- 
mined ina prior audit. Sections 326 (a), 
; revenue acts of 1918 and 1921, and 1207, | 
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| Field, San Antonio, 
; nounced by the Department of War July | 


Instrument Flying 
Added to Course 


‘At Kelly Air Field 


‘Hooded Cockpits Will Be! Public Interest Is Basis of Control Under Provisions of 


Used in Teaching Pilots at 
Advanced Training School 
In Texas 

Employing hooded-cockpit training 


planes, the Air Corps has added instruc- 
tion in instrument fiying to the course} 


jat the Advanced Flying School at Kelly | 


Tex., it was an- 


Eight hours of practice with stock in-| 
struments will be supplemented by lec-| 
tures on “fog flying” and air. training| 
will include flying advanced types of | 
planes. Instruments employed for the} 
training will indicate to the pilots what | 
actually occurs, the announcement ex-| 
plained, and will correct unreliable psy- | 
chological sensations which have been 
demonstrated by whirling-chair tests. 

The announcement follows full 
text: | 

“Instrument flying,” the art of guiding | 
an airplane through the air with the aid} 
of the instruments alone and without 
the pilot orienting himself on the hori-} 
zon ahead, has been added to the curric-| 
ulum of the Advanced Flying Schools of | 
the Army Air Corps at Kelly Field, San 
Antonio, Tex. 


in 


Training Outlined 

A number of P-T (primary training 
type) planes, each with the rear cock- 
pit equipped with an airspeed meter, | 
altimeter, turn-and-bank indicator, tacho- | 
meter and compass, and hooded over) 
with an adjustable canvass hood are} 
used for the first phases of this instruc- | 
tion. Eight hours are given over to 
practice in this type of flying, the. stu- 
dent seated in the hooded cockpit and the | 
instructor in the open one. Starting 
with straight flying, the student learns 
to fly at a constant altitude and speed, 
and with the wings level along a com-| 
pass course, gradually developing skill 
in this and then advancing to making 
banks and turns until he can make these 
with creditable facility. The instructor | 
travels along to watch out for aerial 
traffic and to eheck on the student’s 
work. From the hooded primary type 
of plane the student advances to one of 
the larger basie training type of planes | 
with the front (pilots) cockpit also} 
hooded’ over and with the complete | 
standard iristruments. | 


Supplementing the course in this type | 
of flying are a number of lectures on the 
subject of instrument flying, or fog fly- 
ing, to give it the name by which it is 
known to the flying fraternity, both in 
the service and in civil life. Most im- 
portant is the instruction given in the 
limitations of instrument flying, when it 
should be done and when it should be 
avoided.’ Only skilled pilots are able to 
fly in this manner, and even these have 
to be broken of the tendency to rely on 
their “flying instinct” and their “senses” | 
altogether and not on their instruments 
when they first set out under a com- 
pletely covered cockpit that blots out all 
view of the sky. 

“Flying instinct,” said one instructor, | 
“is a much abused term employed by 
writers of fiction with which to imbue 
their heroes; to a great extent instinct | 
plays a part in the piloting of airplanes, | 
but it must be used in conjunction with | 
a good set of flying instruments when 
you find yourself in a fog or under a 
hooded cockpit, which simulates the con- 
ditions of flying through a fog or clouds. 
Certain movements in the control of an! 
airplane which are reactions to one’s 


| senses, are instinctive, but these same 
| senses cannot be relied upon under all | 


conditions. A person in a whirling chair | 
with his eyes closed, will imagine him- 
self whirling to the left after the chair 
has ceased whirling to the right and is} 
no longer in motion. In a fog or clouds 
or heavy storm a plane might be in a 
tailspin, and the pilot may take it out 
of the spin, but for a number of seconds 
thereafter he will feel that he is then 
spinning in the opposite direction. The | 
flying instruments will indicate what is 
actually occurring, however.” 
Experience Necessary 

Student flyers at the Air Corps pri- 
mary flying schools are apt to be puzzled 
over the apparent conflict presented by 
instrument fiying as opposed to the prob- 
lems of normal flying. In common with 
flying students the world over, many of 
the beginners have to be broken of their 
tendency to rely on their flying instru- 
ments instead of on their senses when 
the ground and the sky are visible. Many 
a novice pilot has come to grief in glid- 
ing down to the ground and waiting until 
his altimeter; reads “zero” before at- 
tempting to level off and land. Many 
another has relied on the reading of his 
airspeed meter to tell him when he is 
approaching the dangerous stalling 
speed. For this reason airspeed meters 
and also turn-and-bank indicators have 
been taken off the primary types of 
planes used for primary instructiop. It 
is only after they have had considerable 
experience in handling airplanes that the 
flying school students are given this in- 
strument-flying work. 

Aside from the lectures touching on| 
the mechanics of instrument flying, the 
greatest stress in subsequent lectures on 
this subject is laid on “when one should” | 
and more particularly “when one should 
not” rely on compass, turn-and-bank in- 
dicator and the rest of the fog-fiying | 
aids. In other words, the students are | 
taught to differentiate between the con- | 


| 


and those under which they should turn | 
back or land. 


Government Books | 
and Publications | 


| 


z | 
Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi-| 
sion of The United States Daily. The | 
Library of Congress card numbers are | 
given. In ordering, full title, and not} 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Experiment Station Record—Vol, 62, No. 9, 
June, 1930. Office of Experiment Sta- | 
tions, United States Department of Ag-| 
riculture. Subseription price, 75 cents | 
per year, (Agr, 9-832) | 

Journal of Agricultural Research—Vol. 41, | 
No. 1, July 1, 1930. Published on the first 
and fifteenth of each month by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Sub- 
scription price, $4.00 per year. 

Airway Bulletin, May 15, 1930, 
tics Branch, United States 
of Commerce. Free. 


Aeronau- 
Department 
(30-7951) | 


the proration! Bulletin of the Pan American Union, July,| son (motion). 


1930. Subscription price, $2.50 per year. 

(8-30967 ) | 

Gliders and Gliding—Aeronautices Bulletin 

No. 22, July 1, 1930. Aeronautics Branch, | 

United States Department of Commerce. 
Free. 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Broad Powers for Regulation 


Of Radio Given to Commission 


Act Passed by Congress in 1927 


Topic IV—Communications: Radio 


in this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions und Bureaus irrespective of 


their place in thexadministrative organizations. 


Communications. 


The present series deals with 


By Maj. Gen. Charles McK. Saltzman, Ret., 


Chairman, Federal Radio Commission 


6¢—PADIO is a 100 per cent inter- 

state question and there is not 

an individual who has the most 
rudimentary knowledge of the art who 
does not realize that there must be a 
traffic policeman in the ether or all 
service will be lost in complete chaos 
of interference.” 

Thug spoke President Hoover, then 
Secretary of Commerce, at the open- 
ing of the Fourth National Radio Con- 
ference, held in Washington Nov. 9-11, 
1925. 

Radio developments in various fields 
have been so rapid, and conditions have 
shifted so quickly, that it has been 
most difficult to chart an exact course 
of supervision, fair and just to all 
parties concerned. 

Inventions, discoveries and practi- 
cal uses of this wonderful art have 
been so sensational that the proper 
regulation and control have presented 
one of the most complex and perplex- 
ing problems ever presented to man- 
kind for solution. 

Radio not only is not circumscribed 
by State lines, but it defies national 
borders so that it presents a world 
problem of momentous proportions. 
Several international conferences on 
radio have already been held, and it 
is most gratifying to observe the fine 
spirit of cooperation prevailing among 
the nations. No snags or snarls of 
moment have developed and interna- 
tional good will prevails in the radio 
world. At all such conferences the 
United States has taken a most con- 
spicuous part. 

Since 1896, when Marconi succeeded in 

a practical application of the Hertzian 
waves by using radio for transmission 
for 1% miles, this art has steadily 
gone forward, opening up new fields, 
adding much to human advancement 
and happiness. 

As is well known the first practical 
use of radio was in marine communica- 
tion. In 1912 Congress enacted legis- 
lation putting this new God-send to 
shipping and commerce in the hands of 
the Secretary of Commerce. Shore to 
ship, ship to shore, and ship to ship 
services were established and main- 
tained, thus minimizing the hazards of 
the sea and facilitating trade. 

When radio broadcasting was de- 
veloped in 1921, its supervision was 
given serious thought and study and 
its regulation was placed in the hands 
of the Secretary of Commerce. He as- 
sumed that the marine act of 1912 as 
amended, was broad enough to author- 
ize him to grant licenses, allocate 
wavelengths, power, and time of trans- 
mission, to broadcasting stations. 

a 


* * 


HAT authority was challenged in 

1926 by a Chicago station and the 
Federal courts in that case rendered a 
decision which was interpreted by the 
Attorney General as virtually a break- 
down of control by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of radio broadcasting. 

With no one in control of the radio 
traffic lanes anarchy prevailed in the 
air and radio stations sprang up like 
mushrooms, more than 200 being 
erected in a few months. Many broad- 
casters jumped their waves, increased 
their power and hours of operations, 
etc., without any concern of the rights 
of others or to the listeners. Bedlam 
reigned supreme. 

Congress promptly took hold of the 
situation and after much study and 
deliberation enacted the radio act of 
1927, which went into effect Feb. 23, 
1927, creating the WYederal Radio 
Commission. 

That measure will go ¢ wn in his- 


tory, in my judgment, as a very con- 
structive piece of legislation enacted 
for the benefit of our people. With no 
precedents i» guide it, Congress in- 
corporated in that act fundamental 
principles so sound and far-rerching 
that all future enactments must neces- 
sarily revolve around them. 

Imperfections of minor importance, 
of course, have become apparent, but 
these can be remedied without any 
radical changes in the bas‘: law and 
withovt any serious blow to the radio 
structure built up during the past few 
years by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. 

Broad powers are given the Com- 
mission by that act. It provides that 
no one can operate any apparatus for 
transmission by radio, within the 
United States or its possessions, with- 
first obtaining a license from the 
Commission. 

* 


* * 


OR some time after its organization 

the Commission was obliged to 
devote the major portion of its time to 
straightening out the tangle in the 
broadcasting .band. With only 90 
channels available it was found hu- 
manly impossible to take care of the 
732 licensed broadcaster. without 
causing much _ interference. Such 
rigid rules and _ regulations were 
adopted by the Commission that ap- 
proximately 150 broadcasters sur- 
rendered their licenses. Thére are 
still entirely too many radio stations 
broadcasting on the air—618—to in- 
sure good reception. Occasionally, the 
Commission finds it advisable to li- 
cense a new station to serve some iso- 
lated section. ( 

The welfare of the listenérs has been 
the paramount consideration of the 
Commission in its allocation of radio 
facilities, and special efforts are being 
made to take care of small stations be- 
cause of their community appeal. 

In its annual report io Congress the 
Commission said: 

“While radio broadcasting las made 
progress, much rei..ains tc be “desired. 
Many programs are still of doubtful 
value. Offensive sales talks are too 
common. The attitude of the listening 
public will tend ultimately to cause 
the correction of such defects.” 

Public opinion to a large extent has 
assumed that the chief function of the 
Commission is to supervise radio 
broadcasting even to the extent of 
censoring programs, which quite 
erroneous. Broadcasting, in fact, rep- 
resents only a small portion of the 
duties of the Commission. Communi- 
cation by radio, in various forms, rep- 
resents one of the outstanding marvels 
of this marvelous age. Obstreperous 
low and high frequency channels re- 
cently have been harnessed through the 
ingenuity of man with apparently no 
limit to their potential use. 

Under the radio act the Commis- 
sion’s only yard stick in issuing li- 
censes is public interest, convenience 
and necessity. 

All grants have been based on the 
assumption that an outstanding public 
service is to be rendered—one equal, 
if not superior, to that which could be 
rendered by any one else with the same 
license. 

The various ways by which radio is 
now being used for communication 
purposes—such as private and public 
coastal, private and public point-to- 
point, marine relay, aeronautical, gen- 
eral experimental, visual and relay 
broadcasting, by amateurs, etc., with 
the tremerdous demand for radio fa- 
cilities in each field, will be discussed 
in a subsequent article. 
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In the next of this series of Communications articles entitled “Commu- 


nications: Radio,” 


to appear in the issue of July 15, Maj. Gen. Charles Mck. 


Saltzman, Retired, Chairman of the Federal Radio Commission, will discuss 


Communications: Aspects of Radio. 
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Calendar of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


The calendar of the Board of Tax 
Appeals up to July 26, inclusive, follows: 
July 23 

48657—John W. Alden (motion). 

21877 - 22313 — Automobile Underwriters 
(motion), 

19128-19439—Belfast Investment Co. (mo. 
tion). 

16382—August Belmont Hotel 
tion). 

48704-48709 —- Binghamton 
Power (motion). 

23272—Mary Blackbird 

48586—Commercial Credit Corp. (motion). 

33974—F. D. Dastague (motion). 

48716—Farmers Cooperative Association 
of Jackson County (motion). 

30033—-First National Bank 
(motion), 
. 7644-8187-21213—Gender, Palashke & Frey 

0. 

49005—Gulf Manufacturing & Lumber Co, 


Co. (mo- 


Light Heat 


(motion). 


of Omaha 


Mar. | ditions under which they should push on| (motion). 


48547—Investors Title & Mortgage Guar- 
Co, (motion). 
35718—Kansas City 
ment Co, (motion), 
37377—Killian Co. (motion). 
48996—Robert Killough (motion). 
49021—Estate of Hermen Kuhnast (mo- 
tion). 
48874—Joy Louise Leeds (motion). 
44391-2—David M. Little Estate (motion). 
48313—Carolyn De Faucigny Lucinge 
(motion). 
48636—Emery H. Marsters (motion). 
48971—John Miller Co. et al, (motion). 
35719—New Market Investment Co. (mo- 
tion). 
35721—Ontario Realty Co. (motion). 
48768—John R. Osborne (motion). 
17908—Penny & Long, Inc. (motion). 
48997—Pittsburgh Coal Co. (motion). 
31641—Estate of Moses T. Pyne Jr. (mo- 
tion). 
48749—W. 
(motion), 
47778--Samuel Rosenfield (motion). 
48635—Nathan Sallinger (motion). 
49549—Pepi L. Samuels (motion). 
42279—Mrs. Annie Shambaugh. 
47880—Scott Shambaugh (motion). 
85720—Simcoe Realty Co. (motion). 
48597—Tampa Dock Co, (motion). 
28664-5-6-—-W. F. & F. *. & Henry Wil- 


Leasehold Improve- 


M. Ritter Lumber Co. 


4 


12081—F. A. Wilson (motion). 

12080—Henry Wilson (motion). 

12082—Winifred T. Wilson (motion). 

48691— Bernard Wolf (motion). 

11298—Estate of Beulah H. J. Woolston 
(motion). 


et al. | 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptrolles General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws 1s neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller Gereral follow: 

| A-32451. (S) Advertising —Bids—-Rejec- 
tion—Readvertising—Immigration Service. 
| Where advertisements for purchase of coal} 
| provide that the unit of purchase shall be 
‘the net ton of 2,000 pounds, unless other- 


| Sunday, holy day 


|wise stated in the schedules, and nothing | 


|}is stated in the schedules, the ‘Government 
lis not authorized to enter into a contract 
'on the long ton basis when other bidders 
have submitted proposals qn a 
j; basis. However, where a proposal on 
long ton basis when reduced to a_shori 
ton basis is the lowest received, and then 
one bidder has alleged error in not desig- 


a 


short ton 


|nating his proposal as on a long ton basis, | 


|all of the bids should be rejected and the 
matter readvertised. (July 8, 1930.) 


| State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
| may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments i@ the State given below. 


| 


New Books Received 
—by = . 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and childrén’s books are excluded. « 
Library of Conzress card number. 
is at end of last line. 


Lee, Edward Bing-Shuey. .. - China’s, 
struggle for tariff autonomy [!| by .. 
with an introduction by Dr. Chengting 
T. Wang and a preface by T. V. Soong. 
(Published under the auspices of the 
International relations committee.) (In- 

{ ternational relations series. 90 p. Shang- 

|} hai? 1929. 30-13003 

O'Byrne, Will. Realty quizzer, by... Ist 
ed. 166 p. Los Angeles, Wayside press, 
ine., 1929. 30-12861 

Reitmeister, Louis Aaron. Love, by .. .- 
63 p. N. Y., Lewis Copeland co., 1930. 

30-18244 

Hon. Bertrand Arthur William. 

| Debate! Is modern mariage a failure? 

Resolved: That the present relaxing of 

family ties is in the interest of the good 

life. Bertrand Russell, affirmative, John 

Cowper Powys, negative, Heywood Broun, 

introduction. 60 p., illus. N. Y., The 

discussion guild, 1930. 30-1288# 

St. John, Charles Edward. . Elements 
unidentified or doubtful in the sun. (Con- 
tributions from the Mount Wilson ob-- 
servatory. no. 3885.) 15 p. Chicago, 
1929. 30-12879 

Stamp, Laurence Dudley. Asia; an eco- 
nomie and regional geography, with 324 
maps and diagrams. 616 p. London, 
Methuen & co., 1929. 30-13004 

Tucker, James Irwin. Special assessments 
in California; a simplified discussion of 
principles. 842 p. Los Angeles, The au- 
thor, 1930. 30-12998 

Wailer, Willard. The old love and the new; 
divorce and readjustment. 344 p, N. Y., 
li. Liveright, 1930. 30-129949 

Werner, John. Outline of criminal law and 
procedure, based on the New York penal 
law and Code of criminal procedure, 
by... 86 p. N. Y., Central book co., 
1930. 30-12862 

Whelan, for the high 
mass, mass for every 

and important festival 
of the year. 380 p. N. Y., Frederick 
Pustet co., 1930. 3830-13245 

White, Mrs. Helen Gould (Harmon). Mes- 
sages to young people, by... (Compiled 
by Missionary volunteer department, Gen- 
eral conference of Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists). 499 p. Nashville, Tenn., South- 
ern publishing assoc., 1930. 30-13243 

Wilson, Samuel Andrew. Wilson’s Texas 
criminal forms, by . . 5th ed., anno- 
tated and rev. by Robert W. Stayton and 
Birge Holt. 897 p. ‘ansas City, Mo., 
Vernon law book co., 1930. 30-12864 

Wilm, Mrs. Grace (Gridley). A history of 
music. $82 p. N. Y., Dodd, Mead and 
co., 1930, 30-12869 


| Russell, 


¢ 


John A, 
or the 


Sermons 
principal 


Ball, Mae. Verses for your thinking cap. 
44 p. Thorntown, Ind., Press of Cissell 
publishing co., 1930. 30-13263 

Barnett, Thomas Ratcliffe. Th: story of 
the covenant; fifty years of fighting faith. 
298 p. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1928. 

30-13247 

Benson, Albert Emerson. of the 

Massachusetts horticultural society, 553 

p. Norwood, Mass., Printed for the Mas- 

sachusetts horticultural society, 1929. 

30-13126 

A miscellany. 267 

London, Macmillan and co., 1929. 

30-12426 

Broyles, William Anderson. ... A word- 
book for students in fruit-growing. (The 
Century vocational series, ed. by C. A, 
Prosser.) 209 p., illus. N. Y., The Cen- 
tury co., 1930. 30-13125 

Burnham, Smith. Hero tales from history. 
393 p., illus. Phil., The John C. Winston 
co., 1930. 30-13245 

Carstairs, Carroll. ... A generation miss- 
ing. 259 p. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, Doran and co., 1930. 3830-13252 

Clarke, Moma E: Paris, by Moma Clarke. 
(The picture guides.) 224 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, Hale, Cushman & Flint, 1929. 

30-18249 

Cram, George F., company. Cram’s mod- 
ern reference world atlas’. 396 p. In- 
dianapolis, George F. Cram co., 1929. 

Map 30-3 


History 


Bradiey . Andrew Cecil. 
p. 


iS 


Daniel Guggenheim fund for the promotion = 


..of aeronautics, inc. Equipment used in 
experiments to solve the problem of fog 
flying; a record of the instruments and 
experience of the Fund’s full flight lab- 
oratory. 57 p., illus. N. Y., The Daniel” 
Guggenheim fund for the promotion of 
aeronautics, 1930. 30-13133 

Driesch, Hans Adolf Eduard. and the 
universe, by ... Translated by W. H. 
Johnston, B. A. 172 p. London, G. Allen 
& Unwin, Itd., 1929. 30-98248 

Flavin, Martin. Broken dishes; a comedy 
in three acts. (French’s standard library 
edition.) 125 p. N. Y., S. French, 1936. 

30-13264 

Fry, Walter. Big trees, by ... and John 
R. White. 114 p., illus. Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif., Stanford university press, 
1930, 30-13127 

Green, Charles Plankinton. Ballads of the 
Black Hills. 56 p., illus. Hot Springs, 
So. Dak., C. P. Green, 1930. 30-13265 

Guggisberg, Sir Frederick Gordon. The fu- 
ture of the negro; some chapters in the 
development of a race, by ...and A. G. 
Fraser. 152 p. London, Student Chris- 
tian movement press, 1929. 30-138139 

Hamilton, Albert Edward. Boywzys; leaves 
from a camp director’s diary. 238 p. N. 
Y., The John Day co., 1930. 30-13124 

Hamilton, Henry. The three musketeers, a 
play in four acts, adapted from the novel 
of Alexandre Dumas. 122 p. N. Y., S. 
French, 1930. 3830-13267 

Harding, Thomas Swann. Aren’t men ras- 
eals? By ... illustrated by Loren Stout, 
202 p. N. Y., L. MacVeagh, 1930. 30-13262 

Hernan, William James. “What you want 
to say and how to say it” in Italian, 
,By ... Tth ed. 96 p. London, G. 
Newnes, 1930. 30-13268 

Hoffman, Charles F. A message to you, 
271 p. Boston, The Christopher publish- 
ing house, 1930. 30-13135 

Tonescu-Sisesti, George. . L’agriculture 
de la Roumanie pendant la guerre. (Car- 
negie endowment for international peace. 
Division of economics and history. His- 
toire economique et sociale de la guerre 
mondiale. (Serie roumaine).) 135 p. 
New Haven, Yale university press, 1920? 

o 30-13128 

Lespinasse, Julie Jeanne Eleonore’ de. 
ss Love letters of Mlle. de Lespinasse 
to and from the Comte de Guibert, trans 
lated with an introduction and biograph- 
ical index by E. H. F, Mills. (The Broad- 
way library of xviii century French litera- 
ture.) - 553 p. London, G. Routledge & 
sons, 1929. 30-13261 

Lloyd James, Arthur. Historical introduc- 
tion to French phonetics. 171 p., illuse 
London, University of London press, 1929." 
30-138280 

Plain and 


Man 


Lowndes, William Shepherd. 
fancy brickwork. Common _ brickwork, 
prepared by Face and ornamental 
brickwork, prepared by George Johnson 
Jervis. 70, 62 p., illus. Phil., Pa., David 
McKay co., 1929. 30-13132 

Lyman, Dean Belden. An atlas of old New 
Haven, or, “The nine squares” as shown 
on various early maps. Compiled by Dean 
B. Lyman, jr. 24 p. New Haven, Chas, 
W. Scranton & co., 1929. Map 30-4 

McCulloch, Rhoda E. .. . Little talks on 
large topics; being a selection from edi- 
torials published in the “Womans press” 
from time to time during the past five 
years. 96 p. N. Y., The Womans press, 
1930. 30-13279 


New Jersey—Fourth Annual Report of the| = 


South Jersey Port Commission, Upton §, | 


Jefferys, Secretary, Trenton, 1930. 


Illinois—Reports of Cases at Law and in| 
Chancery Argued and Determined in the | 
Supreme Court of Illinois, Vol, 337, Sam- | 


uel Pashley Irwin, Reporter of Decisions, 
Springfield, 1930. 
ontana—Reports of Cases Argued and 
Determined in the Supreme Court of the 
State of Montana, Vol, 85, Helena, 1929. 
Ohio—The Tax Laws of the State of Ohio, 
Tax Commission of Ohio, Columbus, 1929, 
; Ohio—The Educational Directory of the 
| State of Ohio for School Year 1929-1930, 


iM 


| -J. L. Clifton, Director of Education, Co- | 


‘ Jumbus, 1929, 


The Auited States Baily 
in New York 


HE Unitep States Dairy is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 


* 
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” - Public Utilities 


a 


Maryland Rules New Rules Adopted by Alabama ‘Agreement Made 


On Liability Risks 


For All Rural Electric Service 


li ; | 
For Cab Drivers Companies Must Bear Construction Cost of Extensions 


While Restrictions Are Placed on Guaranteed 


State Public Service Commis- 
sion Has Authority to Re-! 
quire Insurance, General 
Counsel Says 


State of Alabama: 


Electric companies in Alabama will 
| hereafter be required to construct rural 
extensions at their own expense when 
|the customers to be served enter into 


| contracts agreeing to wire their premises 
State of Maryland: = P a 


Baltimore, July 12. (for three years for service supplied a 


The Maryland public service commis-;minimum revenue not in excess of 25) 
sion has authority to require taxicab op-| per cent of the total construction cost, | 


erators to provide liability insurance, in| according to an order adopted Jul¢ 2 
the opinion of the commission’s general | by the public service commission. 

counsel, Wm. Cabell Bruce, and is pro-| All electric utilities are directed by 
ceeding in accordance with that opinion,'the order to file on or before July 15 
according to two orders issued July 8. | rates for rural services to be furnished 

Ong,of the orders rejected a petition) Under the new rules, 

by th@ Bell Cabs, Inc., for the removal! “These rules,” the order provides, “are 
of a requirement previously issued by | applicable for light, power and domestic 
the commission, in authorizing operation | service to rural customers. Electric 


surance should be carrie@ in the amount! customers adjacent to distribution lines 
of $10,000 for any one person and $20,-| carrying less than 15,000 volts upon 
000 for any one accident. 
One Company Cited 

The other order cited the Sun Cab Co., 
Inc., to appear before the commission | 
July 15 and show cause why it should), 
not be required to carry such insurance. 

In answer to an inquiry as to whether 
the commission has authority to re- 
quire the Sun Cab Co. to carry public | sidered as an extension in the ordinary 
liaty insurance in some reasonable} course of business, the order says. A 
amount, or to maintain an_ insurance} company, however, that desires to make 
sinking or reserve fund, Mr. Bruce said:|an extension into territory nearer to 

“I think so. Surely, it cannot be al-| another electric utility must first obtain 
leged that it would be an unreasonable | a certificate of convenience and necessity 
thing for the commission to exact, as|from the commission. 
a matter of sound administrative prac- ‘ ° 
tice on the part of a company, which, in Standard Construction 
its short history, has been repeatedly | Costs Are Authorized 
sued in the courts for damages because | 
of casualties in which its eabs had been | 
involved, a safeguard in the way of in-| 
surance against accidents to which al-| 
most every prudent private owner of a} 
motor car resorts as a matter of course, | 
land which has long been exacted by the | 
aws of Maryland of industrial em- 
ployers for the protection of their 
workers, 


Electric company may in particular cases 
| be relieved by the commission from the 
duty of tapping lines.” 


nd customers geographically located 
nearer the present system of the com- 
pany making the extéension than to the 
system of another company will be con- 


Construction cost, it is provided, shall 
include all direct and overhead costs 
properly chargeable to and necessary*for 
the design and construction of the rural 
extension, including all transformers, 
meters, service, rights-of-way, tree 
trimming rights, highway permits, Zabor 
and materials actually paid for by the 
company. The utilities are authorized 
to establish standard construction costs, 
which shall not be greater than the av- 
erage costs in the territory involved. 

Service connections from the nearest 
or most suitable pole of the extension, 


Power Is Granted 
“How insufficient the assets of not a! 
few taxicab companies are to secure 
heir patrons against reckless, heedless, | 
or negligent conduct on the part of thei 
ab @perators, it is hardly necessary to 
say Yn the light of facts which have been 
brought to the attention of the commis- 
sion in its relation to taxicabs. 
“Has the commission the authority to 
nforce the proviso in its order, 
proving the franchise of the 





le 
| 
| 
| 


ap- | 
Bell | 


abs, relating to public liability in- Those Excepted Are Operating on Channels Prescribed by 
Court Pending Decisions in Suits 


surance? is the second question that is | 
submitted to me. \l think that it has. | 
“Where the commission is empowered | 
0 approve or disapprove the exercise of} Licenses of all broadcasting stations 
franchise right, it is also empowered, ! which have filed applications for renewal, 
in my judgment, to annex any lawful or | are extended for the regular three-month 
reasonable condition to its approval that! period beginning Aug. 1 under an order 
it may deem proper. adopted July 12 by the Federal Radio 
“Moreover, it follows, from what J Commission. ’ . 
have said above as to the Sun Cab Com- The Commission explained in the order 
pany, that even if no such proviso had | that the blanket extension is made “ex- 
been inserted in the order of the com-| cept insofar as specific provision is oth- 
ission, approving the exercise of the|erwise made.” Three stations, it is 
franchise of the Bell cabs, the commis- | pointed out, are operating on channels 
ion would be authorized to order it to| prescribed by order of the Court of Ap- 
ake out and carry public liability in- peals of the District of Columbia, pend- 
Surawce, or to maintain an insurance | ing the outcome of litigation. 
inking fund or reserve of some kind 
hat would be tantamount to such in- 
urance.” 


nounced decisions on other routine or 
‘emergency applications, pursuant to the 
order adopted recently by the Commis- 
| sion permitting less than a quorum of 
its membership to act on suchtapplica- 
tions while the body is in recess ever 
the Summer. These actions, however, 
are subject to the ratification of the full 
State of Montana: | Commission. The decisions are as fol- 
Helena, July 12. | jows: 
Montana ranks first in the percentage Renewal of licenses: 
f increase in the use of electricity on| With respect to all proper applications 
farms in 1929 as compared with 1928, | for renewal of broadcasting station licenses 
according to a statement issued by the|for ‘he period beginning 3 a. m. E. S, T., 
hairman of the railroad and public serv-! July 31, 1930, and ending 3 4. m. EMS. T., 
ce commission, Lee’ Dennis. Oct. 31, 1930, heretofore filed and now 
= ° & pending before the Commission, except in 
Electric service can be brought to the| so far as specific provision is otherwise 
cor of any rural home “at a cost figure! made by the Commission, the Commission 
nany times less than the benefits to be| found that public interest, convenience or 
erived therefrom,” Mr. Dennis said.| necessity would be served by the grant- 
His statement follows in full text: | ing thereof, and directed that renewal li- 
¢ ° 2 'ecenses be issued in accordance with said 
The increasing use of electricity on; gndings. 
he farms for light and power perneaes Applications granted: 
y -— v By * ee, ies compe? | WOL, American Broadcasting Co.; Wash- 
or t e year 1929 of all States in oe ington, D. C., granted authority to install 
nion. The average increase over 1928 | automatic frequency control. 
s 21.6 per cent. Montana is the highest; jGnp Herbert Logan Spencer, North 
n point of percentage. Montana had, in| Platte, Nebr., granted license to cover con- 
1928, electricity on 890 farms and on) struction permit 1,000-w. transmitter for 
Dec. 31, 1929, 1,844 farms; an increase | operation as daylight station with 500 w 
bf 107.2 per cent. Arizona was second | power on 1,430 kc. 
vith an increase of 93.1 per cent; and| KVOA, Robert Marion Riculfi, Tucson, 
Yew Hampshire, third, showed 79.1 per | Sem, SIE Bose on 1,260 ke. 590 w., 
ent. North Dakota was lowest and KYW-KPKX, Westinghouse Electric & 
hows that in the year 1929 but 12 farms Man@facturing Co. ,near Addison, Mil., 
were added to the 1928 figures, an in- granted modification of license to move 
srease of 2.4 per cent. | main studio from 509 South Wabash Ave- 
The foregoing speaks well for the’! nue, Chicago, to Straus Building, Jackson 
fontana farmers who recognize and ap-| #"d_ Michigan Boulevards, Chicago. te, 
sreciate the convenience and economy of|,, WKBW, Churchill Evangelistic Associa- 
Sens : a - tion, dac., Buffalo, N. Y., granted consent 
quipping their homes, dairy barns, to voluntary assignment of license to 
ranaries, power plants, etc., with mod-| wKRwW, Inc. 
orn appliances. This service can today 
ne brought to the door of any rural 
nome or community at a cost figure 


KGGC, The Golden Gate Broadcasting 
Co. (Rebert J. Craig), San Franciscog Calif, 
Sh 
any times less than the benefits to be 
lerived therefrom. 


granted license on 1,420 ke., 100 w. lares 


Use of Electric Power 
Increases in Montana 


| within a specified time and to guarantee | 


guarantee of revenue as herein provided. | 


Any extension made to communities ! sjon 


At the same time the Commission an- 


Minimum of Revenue 


\ 
Montgomery, July 12. 


{mately 100 feet in length toward the | 
| pole, are required to be provided by the 
| customer. 


Extensions by the utility are required 
to be installed and put into operation 


within six months after date of accept- | 


ance of contracts, but the company will 
not be required to accept contracts and 
start construction until 75 per cent of 
all applicants for service have furnished 
acceptable surety that they will carry 
out the provisions of their contracts. 
Customers are required to establish a 
satisfactory credit standing or make a 
suitable cash deposit. 


Guarantee of Minimum 


| Revenue Is Restricted 
by the company, that public liability in-! energy shall be made available to such | 


“The electric company,” the order pro- 


vides, “shall not require the customers | leading statements. 


served by an extension to guarantee a 
minimum revenue for service supplied 
in excess of 25 per cent per annum of 
total construction costs, as defined herein. 

“Customers added to any rural exten- 
already establieshed shall guar- 
antee revenue to the electric company to 


{the same extent and in the same manner 


as is then currently guaranteed by other 
customers of the same class served from 
such rural extension. 

“All rural electric service rates 
provide that appropriate revisions 


shall 
be 


| mgde at least annually in the amount of | 
revenue guaranteed by each customer on} 


account of change in the number or 
classification of customers supplied from 
rural extensions. 

“Additional customers added to a 
rural extension shall be served under the 
same terms and conditions as exsting 
customers on such extension, unless such 
addition constitutes an extension to the 
original extension which would result in 


increasing the cost of the existing cus- | 


tomers, in which event the extension 
constructed to serve additional customers 
shall be considered and treated as a new 
and separate rural extension, * * * 

“The initial contract shall be for 
period of three years and thereafter until 
either customer or the electric company 
shall give to the other at least 30 days’ 
notiee of its intention to terminate the 


extending one service span or approxi-! contract.” 
Extensions for Three Months Granted 
All But 3 Radio Stations by Commission 





in no event later than the hour of 3 a. m 
Eastern standard time, Oct. 31, 1930.” 
WICC, Bridgeport Broadcasting Station, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., granted renewal 
of license, 1,190 ke., 500 w. daytime in ac- 


al 


For Discontinuing 


False Advertising 


| 

\Stipulations Signed Include 
| Groceries, Malt Bever- 
ages, Grape Juice and 


| Rubber Tires 


Seven stipulations agreeing to discon- 
tinue use of misleading statements in 
advertising, misrepresenting a course of 
|instruction, and several methods of re- 
tail price maintenance, have been signed, 
the Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced July 13. The announcements 
follow in full text: 


|and rubber tires all were misrepresented 
by manufacturing and distributing com- 
jpanies which have signed ‘stipulations 
|with the Federal Trade Commission 
jagreeing to discontinue use of their mis- 
Details of 





cases are as follows: 


Stipulation No. 573 (Food Products): 
| A domestic company manufacturing, im- 
jporting and selling groceries and food 
{products will discontinue using on its 
|containers for pimientos labels resembing 
|those employed by Spanish packers of 
the product, and will stop carrying on 
these labels Spanish words and expres- 
‘sions not essential to description of the 
; product, but tending to suggest a Span- 
‘ish origin. 
| Malt Beverage 

Stipulations 574 and 575 (Malt Bev- 
erages): One company manufacturing a 
' malt beverage and an organization sell- 
|ing and distributing a like product, will 
no longer carry advertising which rep- 


resents that their products are made in! 


Canada and imported to the United 
| States when such is not the fact. 

| §tipulation No. 576 (Rubber Tires): 
|!A manufacturing corporation distrib- 
luting automobile tires agreed to stop 
| advertising that a large mail order house 
land a large tire company have a direc- 
tor in common; that the respondent com- 
pany at any time made all the rubber 
tires sold by the large mail order house; 
| that the respondent learned of negotia- 
| tions between the mail order house and 
| the large tire company while they were 
in progress, and before a contract be- 
tween such companies was_ executed 
| and that the respondent is in a more ad- 
vantageous position in respect of the 
payment of a profit to the manufacturer 
/than is the large tiré company or the 
mail order house, when such are not the 
facts. 

Stipulation No, 577. (Grape Juice 
Products): In selling and distributing 
grape juice products an individual pro- 
prietor will no longer advertise that he 
has branches in all principal cities; that 
he has warehouses at Jersey City, N.‘J., 
and a subwarehouse at Hoboken, N. J., 


' 


*\ or elsewhere; that his company received 


‘diplomas or gold medals at expositions 
in various cities; that? he or his company 
Kas vineyards and plants im California; 


cordance with General Order 41, with samé@/and from statements and _ insinuations 


provision as quoted above. 

WOAX, Franklyn J. Wolff, Trenton, N. 
J., granted consent to voluntary assign- 
ment of license to WOAX, Inc. 

WCAM, City of Camden, Camden, N. J., 
granted modification of license to move 
main studio from 
Streets to New City Hall, Camden. (To 
operate on same frequency and power.) 

C. F. McDonough, Great Lakes Marjne 
Radio Service, Cleveland, Ohio, granted 
temporary authority, to operate radio equip- 
ment on board Steamer “Sandcraft,” using 
marine frequencies (Great Lakes waters), 
pending action on license application. 

Pilot Electric Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Airplane NC-487-H, granted consent to vol- 
untary assignment of license to Pilot 
Laboratories, Inc. - 

Western Air Express, Inc., Midland, Dal- 
las and Abilene, Tex., granted consent to 
assignment of construction permit to Aero- 
nautical Radio, Inc. 

KVO, Boeing Air Transport, Inc., Port- 
land, Oreg., granted consent to voluntary 
assignment of construction permit to Aer6- 
nautical Radio, Inc.; KEU, Burbank, Calif., 
granted license, 3,172 and 5,660 kc., 400 w, 

Radio Engineering Laboratories, Ine., 
Long Island, N. Y., granted renew of 
license, frequencies 4,795, 8,650, 17,300 ke., 
500 w. 

WND, American®Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., Lawrenceville, N. J., granted renewal 
of license, 6,755, 9,170, 13,390, 18,340, 21,- 
060 ke., 20 kw, 

RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky Point, 
N. Y., granted modification of tour li- 
censes to change points of communication 
to read “to communicate with Amsterdam, 
Panama (2) and Oslo.” 

RCA Communications, Inc., New Bruns- 
wick, N.'J., granted modification of license 
to communicate with ship subscribers to 
RCA press service. 


lin and other stations with which RCA 
stations are licensed to communicate. 

KGPC, City of St. Louis Police Dept., 
St. Louis, Mo., granted ntodification of con- 
struction permit to extend completion date 
to July 15, 1930, 

Chicago Daily News, Inc, Airplane 
X-855E, granted renewal of license, 343 ke. 
for use outside boundaries of United States 
only; 375 ke. radio compass; 500 ke. inter- 
national calling and distress for ship and 
aircraft over sea; 3,106 ke. national calling 
and working for all itinerant aircraft; 5,525 
ke. calling and working for purpose of 
calling coastal stations or ships when in 
marine flights; 200 w. power (in accordance 
with General Order v4); Addison Town- 
ship, Ill., granted license, 1,604, 3,256, 6,425 


ke., 500 w., subject to all restrictions gov- 


erning general experimenta¥ stations. 


Broadway and Cooper | 


21.8 ke., 200 kw., A-1' 
emission, and point of communication—Ber- | 


‘that competitors market either a pas- 
|teurized product or concentrate which 
is preserved with sulphur dioxide or other 
chemicals, when none of these state- 
ments are true. 
Weight Reducing 

| David V. Bush, who maintains offices 
in Chicago, has been ordered by the 
'Federal Trade Commission to stop rep- 
resenting a course in bodily weight re- 
duction as “‘Nature‘s method of reduc- 
,ing,” or that it is amazing, wonderful or 
new. Bush advertised his method in 
newspapers and magazines and mailed 
the instructions to persons in various 
parts of the country who wrote to ask 
for them and sent the required amount 
of money. Among other representations 
on the part of Bush as prohibited in the 
Commission’s order to cease and desist, 
|are the following: That his method does 
not involve processes of starving; that 
the alleged results will be obtained in a 
few days, or that upon following the 
instructions customers will find that their 
fat melts away like magic and that each 


of them weighs what he should weigh | 


and that each will necessarily become 
“slim, bouyant, energetic.” 

Stipulation No. 572: Daisy Manu- 
facturing Company of Plymouth, Mich., 
makers of such toys as air rifles and 
liquid pistols which it sells under the 
trade brand ‘‘Daisy,” signed a stipula- 
tion with Federal Trade Commission 
agreeing to discentinue several methods 
of resale price maintenance. 


sion depends on hearing to be held in mean- 
time 

Ratification of acts of Commissioners: 

KGE, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Edmonds, 
Wash., July 3, granted modification of con- 
struction permit to change location erro- 
neously given as Seattle to read Edmonds. 

National Broadcasting Co., Ine., aboard 
Airplane “Deep Rock,” July granted li- 
| cense for temporary period ending July 15, 
on 1,584 ke., 7.5 w., for use in connection 
with endurance flight taking place near 
Chicago. 

WSGH and WSDA, Paramount Broadcast- 
ing Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., July 3, granted 
construction permit to move transmitter 
from 5823 Avenue L, Brooklyf& to Avenue 


2 
oO, 


Increase Is Reported im Production 
Of Portland Cement in Last Month 


| ° ee ! 
| Groceries, malt beverages, grape juice | 


these | 


Rural Fires 
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Insurance 


Fire Losses in Rural Indiana ||nsurer Liability 


Far Greater 


ow 6 Per Cent of Total Loss Occurred in Cities of More. 
Than 5,000 Population, State Fire Marshal | 


Says in 


| State of Indiana: 

| Pointing out that only 6 per cent of 
| the total fire losses in Indiana last year 
occurred in cities of over 5,000 popula- 


tion, 27 per cent in cities and towns of | 


under 5,000, and the remainder in the 


rural districts, the State fire marshal, | 
in an address_ be- 


| Alfred E. Hogston, 
fore the Indiana Association of . Fire 
Chiefs July 9, urged the fire chiefs of 
the State to cooperate with his depart- 
ment in handling urban activities in or- 
der to give it opportunity to devote ad- 


| ditional effort to the rural communities. | 
Mr. Hogston asked for assistance by | 


the chiefs in inspection work, explaining 
hat they can help by making inspec- 
tions on their own initiative, by making 
inspections as assistant State fire mar- 
shals, and by notifying the State de- 
partment that he wishes certain inspec- 
tions made by State inspectors. 

Another method of aiding the State 
fire marshal, Mr. Hogston said, is 


through investigating fires of incendiary | 
Members of fire departments, he | 


origin. 


|Sanction of Flights 
Based on Actual Value 


Stunt Flying Not Prohibited 
Merely Because of Risks 
Involved 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

luse at present, there would be nothing 
| gained if the projected “recrewing” flight 
i were successful, the director of air regu- 
lations explained, for aviation has not 
!reached a point where it is necessary to 
|keep planes aloft longer than the crews 
|ecan remain at the controls. 

| There likewise are no peculiar condi- 
|tions which make it advisable to relieve 
| pilots in flight, he remarked. Aviation is 
{not similar to shipping in this respect, in 
Mr. Budwig’s opinion, because most of 
|the basic conditions are different. While 





}it is advisable*for an ocean liner ap-| 


| proaching port to take on a skilled pilot, 
| Mr. Budwig said, to guide the ship 
‘through local unseen dangers, such a 
{situation does not exist in acronautics. 
All obstacles and hazards at airports are 
visible to approaching pilots, he observed, 
and any capable aviator is qualified to 
land, and subsequently to take off. 

That the test of equipment which 
might result in a two-months’ endur- 
ance fight in which crews were ex- 
changed would be no more enlightening 
than tests which might be made in the 
| laboratory, was another reason advanced 
disapproving of the projected flight. “It 
ii 
{on the ground,” Mr. Budwig commented. 

Asked how the recent endurance 
| flight of the Hunter brothers at Sky 
Harbor, Chicago, contributed to the ad- 
| vancement of aeronautics, Mr. Budwig 
;explained that this “stunt” attracted 
| much attention and gained public confi- 
| dence for the aviation industry. 
| Hazardous experimental flights with 
| newly-designed equipment, such as auto- 
| giro and helicopter flights, are endorsed 
; by the aeronautics branch and regula- 
tions are waived for them, Mr. Budwig 
| said, because an actual test is the only 
means of determining the value of the 
inventions. In these cases the value of 
possible results is certainly more im- 
portant to aviation than the risk to the 
personnel, the director of air regulations 
| said. 


declared, are in position to obtain first’ 
‘Three Held for Trial 


On “Twisting’ Charge 


* Ward 


s possible to run a motor two manths | 


Than in Cities 


Address 


Indianapolis, July 12. 
| hand evidence of arson “sets.”? In this | 
connection Mr. Hogston said that arson 
| squads will be organized throughout the | 
| State “to stamp out the crime of arson.” 
It is intended that at least one fireman 
shall serve on each of these squads, 
“During the last eight months,” the 


| fire marshal asserted, “we have had as 


Denied in Agent’s 
Exeess Collection 


‘Supreme Court of North 


Carolina Holds Plaintiff 
Failed to Exercise Rea- 
sonable Prudence 


State of North arolina: 
Raleigh, July 12. 


A life insurance company is not liable 


many suspicious fires as we had in the|for the acts of its agent in excess of 


| two years preceding. 
ness conditions always bring a 


number of arson cases. Because of the 


Depressed busi- | his actual authority with regard to the 
arge 


collection of premiums, the North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court has held urder the 





exceptionally large 
diary fires, our department in the last 
eight or ten months has had so many 
cases of arson to investigate that it has 
been impossible to get an investigator 
on the job as soon as desired. By or- 
ganizing these arson squads and with 
the cooperation of the several fire chiefs 
over the State, I believe we can take 
care of the situation. There may be a 
big crop of incendiary fires coming and 
I am trying to get ready to handle it if 
it does. With the help of fire chiefs and 
others we can do it.” 


number of incen- 


New York Insurance Men 
Accused of Misleading 
Policyholder 


State of New York: 

New York, July 12. 
As a result of a charge of violating 
| Section 60 of the State insurance law, rel- 
ative to “twisting,” Magistrate Simpson 
has held Ctarence A. Legg and Henry B. 
Stapler, comprising the insurance ac- 
counting firm of Legg & Company, and 
Hartley A. Anderson, an insurance solic- 
itor, in bail for trial before the court of 
special sessions, according to Francis P. 
, deputy superintendent of insur- 
ance, prosecuting the case. 

Mr. Ward revealed that it appeared 
from the facts that Mr. Stapler was a 
; contact man who approached an assured, 
| representing his firm to be insurance 
auditors. “He stated that life insurance 
companies owed the policyholder several 
thousand dollars,” Mr. Ward said, “and 
made an appointment for Mr. Legg to 
examine and audit the policies in the 
possession of assured. 

“Legg & Company, having audited the 
policies, issued a statement to the as- 
sured which was misleading ‘and incom- 
plete, and which tended to show that the 
policyholders would be saving several 
thousand dollars by cancelling present 
insurance and taking out other insur- 
ance which Legg & Company recom- 
mended, For these services Legg & 
| Company were to receive $250 as a fee. 

“Mr. Anderson, who was. the life 
agent, was then sent to the policyholder 
to secure the necessary information to 
write the new policy, all of which was in 
violation of the insurance law. Mr. 
Legg, testifying in his defense, said that 
| he had been operating at 80 Wall Street 
for the last eight years and during that 
period he had about 500 cases similar to 
the one upon which the prosecution was 
based; that he was a statistician and ac- 
countant although he did not have any 
university degree showing that he had 
completed the course of such study. 
| “After consideration of the facts, Mag- 
istrate Simpson was of the opinion that 
section 60 of the insurance law had been 
| violated, and held each in bail for trial 
| before the court of special sessions.” 


| 


| One exception to the rules was made, | 


‘Mr. Budwig disclosed, in the case of a 
pretentious “flying circus” now showing 
| throughout the country. A waiver of 
| regulations granted for this organization, 
| the director explained, depended upon the 
observation of other special requirements 
of the Aeronautics Branch. Permission 
was given the sponsor of this attraction 
because the Department of Commerce 
was convinced the project was not in- 
| tended as a “sensation,” the personnel 
| was capable, the acts were reh¥arsed for 
| a long period and were performed for the 
| approval of inspectors, and the flights 
would have a definite educational value. 

“We are not against flights just be- 
cause risks must be taken,” Mr. Budwig 
| summarized, “but we do demand that it 
|be shown they can serve some useful 
| purpose.” 
“ a ———— 


X and East 70th St., Brooklyn, and s udio | hut the principle of reaching the ex-| 


from 135 Eastern Parkway to Court No. 16, 
Brooklyn. 

National Battery Broadcasting Co., port- 
able in Minneapolis, granted licerise on 
July 2, for period of 15 days on 2,392 ke., 
Tie w., to broadcast National Open Golf 
Tournament. 

Set for hearing: 


Western Television Corp., Chicago, 


to 2,100 ke., 500 w. 


e | Howard Vaughn, 


Fire Insurance Bill 
Defeated in Louisiana 


State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, July 12. 
| By a vote of 36 to 47 the Louisiana 
house of representatives rejected the 
| bill (S. B. 241) relating to the expense 
| ratios of fire insurance companies in the 
State. 

The bill originally provided that the 
companies should report net premiums 
received and net losses and expenses in- 
curred, the last to be determined by ap- 
| plying the percentage of a company’s 
| general expense to the premium income 
| of the State, not to exceed 89 per cent 
of the Louisiana premium income. 


| Various amendments were made to the | 


bill before it was passed by the senate, 


pense ratio through nation-wide 


‘rience was retained. 
{ = 


expe- 


Fire Insurance Taxes 
In New Mexico Distributed 


T11., | 
asks for renewal of television license, 2,000 


State of New Mexico: 

Santa Fe, July 12. 
The State insurance superintendent, J. 
has just distributed 


$59,398 in fire insurance taxes collected 


circumstances of the case of Thompson v. 
| Equitable Life Assurance Seciety of the 
| United States. 

| According to the opinion, the com- 
jpany’s agent had authority to collect 
|one year’s premium in advance uron re- 
|ceiving applications for imsurance. He 
actually collected five years’ premiums 
from the plaintiff when she applied for 
|a policy, giving her a receipt however, 
jwhich described the sum paid as the 
| “first annual premium.” The applica- 
| tion was never turned in to the com- 
;Pany and the agent retained the premium 


paad. 

In affirming the judgment of the lower 
court, Which had decided that the plain- 
tiff was entitled to recover only one 
| year’s premium from the insurance com- 
}pany, the majority of Supreme Court 
held that the plaintiff knew the agent's 
j authority was limited and there was 
|nO apparent authority to collect more 
|than one year’s premium because the 
receipt stated that it should not be 
|detached ‘‘unless the first annual pre- 
|mium is collected.” 

“Plaintiff was thus put on notice that 
|the agent had authority to receive only 
the first annual premium, which she 
knew was $105,” the opinion, written by 
Judge Connor, states, “Had she exer- 
‘cised reasonable prudence and due care 
she would have ascertained that the 
agent had no authority to receive money 
from an applicant for a policy of insur- 
ance to be issued by the defendant in 
excess of the first angual premium. 

In a_ dissenting opinion by Judge 
Clarkson, concurred in by Chief Justice 
Stacy, it is stated that the agent had 
apparent authority to collect premiums 
|for more than one vear. There was a 
secret agreement between the company 
| and the agent, Judge Clarkson stated, 
‘unknown to the plaintiff, that the agent 
“is not under any circumstances author- 
ized to receipt for deferred or renewal 
premiums.” The latter, according to the 
minority, cannot prevail against the ap- 
parent authority of the agent which was 
| relied on by the plaintiff im good faith. 


Illinois Insurance Company 
| Alleged to Be Insolvent 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, July 12. 

Upon the application of the director of 
the State department of trade and com- 
| merce, Leo H. Lowe, the circuit court of 
|Sangamon County has directed the 
American Industrial Insurance (Co. 
Springfield, an assessment life insurance 
company, to appear July 16 to show 
cause why an order should not be en- 
tered for the appointment of a receiver. 

In his bill asking for a receivership, 
Mr. Lowe alleged’ that the company is 
‘insolvent, that it refused to submit its 
books and records for examination, that 
it failed to make good a deficiency that 
impaired its reserve, and hat further 
transaction of business will be, hazardous 
. policyholders, creditors and the 
public. 

An examination report as of Dee. 31, 
1929, showed the company with a statu- 
tory impairment of $7,952. Officers of 
the company are R. B, Beson, president; 
T. V. Rhodes, secretary-treasurer; and 
M. G, Claypool, auditor. 

! 


Bureau of Mines Lists 
Dealers in Liquefied Gas 


A list of producers and distributors 
of liquefied petroleum gases, which is 
of considerable interest to the petroleum 
industry, has been compiled from data 
submitted to the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce, it was stated 
jorally July 12 at the Bureau. The data 
|was obtained, it was éxplained, in con- 
nection with a recent survey of the 
marketed production of these gases af- 
fording the first quantitative analysis 
of this recent development in the in- 
dustry. 
The 


list contains the names of 12 
; producing companies wich market 
wholly er in part the gases of their 
own manufacture, The list includes the 
location of the main and branch offices, 
| territory served, the trade mame, and 
|the date on which distribution began. 
The same information is supplied for 
23 organizations which market gases 
purchased from one or more of the man- 
ufacturing companies listed. 


Two Foreign Companies 
Licensed by Mississippi 


for the eighteenth fiscal year among the | 


fire departments of the State. The total 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, July 12. 


KFAB, The Nebraska Buick Automobile 
Co., Lincoln, Nebr., granted modification 
of license to move main studio from Thir- 
teenth and Q Streets to Cornhusker Hotel, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

KMO, KMO, Inc., Tacoma, Wash., granted 
renewal of license for term beginning 
July 31 to Ort. 31, on 860 ke., 500 w. power, 
in accordance with General Order 48. This 
station may also operate with 500 w, night- 

| time after Station WABC in New York dis- 
continues operation. 

WCBM, Baltimore Broadcasting Corp., 
Beitimere, Md., granted renewal of license 
‘or term beginning July 31 to Oct. 31, on 
with 100 w. day, 250 w. night, 
unlimited time, “This license is issued 
pursuant to and in conformity with a 
mandate of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, contained in an in- 
junction granted by that court June 23, 
1930, in the case of Baltimore Radio Show, 
Inc., v. Federal Radio Commission, being 
Cause No. 51439 in said* court, and~ in 
effect subject to the further order of that 
court, and in no event later than the 
hour of 3 a. m. Eastern standard time, 
Oct. 31, 1930.” 

WGBS, General. Broadcasting *System, 
Inc., New York City, granted renewal of 
license on 600 ke., 250 w. night with addi- 
tional 250 w. from sunrise to local sunset 
on experimental basis, sharing with WCAC. 
“This license is issued pursuant to the 
mandate of the Court of appeals of the 
District of Columbia contained in enlarge- 
ment of stay order issued by said court 
on the seventh day of May, 1930, in o 
case of General Broadcasting System, Inc., ae q . 
v. Federal Radio Commission, being Cause WSMB, Saenger Theaters, Inc., and 
No. 5196 in said court, and is effective | Maison Blanche Cog New Orleans, La., li- 
subject to further ordér of that court, and|cense renewed to Sept. 15. Further exten- 


last year was $53,187, 

The total collections by the State in- 
| surance department during the year just 
and | ended were $150,995. Of this $91,597 | 
| came from life and other insurance com- 
panies and goes into the general fund of 
the State. For the preceding# year the 
same sources yielded $82,022. 


RCA Victor Co., Ine., Camden, N. J.,4 
granted license, 2,850 to 2,950 ke, 500 w,, ! 
subject to all restrictions governing gen- 
eral experimental stations, 

Transcontinental Air Transport, Maddux 
Air Lines, Airplane NC-8411, granted lic- | 
ense, 375 ke., radio compass; 393%, 414, 3,468, | 
457 ke., intermediate frequencies; 2,344 ke., 
green chain; 3,106 national calling and 
working frequency for all itinerant air- 
cratt (in accordance with General Or- 
der 94). 


with KFQU. (Construction peimit issued 
Bermuda Gov 
bermuda Government 


for installation of 100-w. equipment with 
May Use Trucks 
* 


automatic frequency control and increase 
Private Citizens Not Allowed 


in power from 50 to 100 w.) 
Licenses have been issued to the Lin- 
To Drive Automobiles 


coln National Life Insurance Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and the Home Indemnity 
Co, New York City, to do business in 
Mississippi, according to am announce- 
ment from the office of the State insur- 
ance commissioner, Ben S. Lowry. The 
i life insurance company is entering the 
| State to do a reinsurance business only, 
it was stated. 


3 
Bills Introduced in’ 
State Legislatures 


State of Louisiana 
(Change in Status) 

S. B. 79. To require all asylums, alms- 
houses, hospitals, orphanages and schools 
in cities and towns having a central fire 
alarm station and a municipal fire alarm 
system to be equipped with fire alarm boxes, 
Passed by house. 

8. B. 162. To authorize life insurance 
companies to deposit annually cash or se- 
curities equal -in value to the legal reserve 
on outstanding policies, to be held until 
such policies have been commuted or ter- 
minated. Passed by house. 

8. B. 241. To provide for uniform fire ine 
surance expense computation im the State, 


Department of Commerce Also Reports Stocks Higher 
Shipments Lower Compared to 1929 


Portland cement production and stocks{|a year ago. The total production for 
were both higher in June than in June,|the first half of 1930 amounts to 75,892,- : RS ; 
1930, while shipments were slightly be-|900 barrels, compared with 75,076,000 Trade Commission Lists 


Surveying the automobile census of barrels in the same period of 1929, and | . z 
Proceedings for Week 


he world, the automotive division of the, 
epartment of Commerce finds that 
here is not_a passenger car on the entire 
sland of Bermuda, due to a prohibitory 
ct of the government, it’ was stated 
rally July 11 in behalf of the division. 
In reply to the division’s questionnaire | 
tice ConsuNClay Merrell at Hamilton! 
eported that “the general use of motor 
ropelled vehicles in Bermuda Js prohib- 
ed by law.” 

“The act has however been amended 
lo permit the use of motor trucks by 
ertain departments of the government,” 
lhe report adds. “The department of 
orks has three trucks and one water 
prinkler of American make. The cor- 
ration of. Hamilton has two trucks, 
ne water sprinkler, one fire engine, mo- 
r chemical and hose cart, and the King 
dward VII Memorial Hospital a motor 
mbulance.” 

Recently the division received a trade 


quir, fyom Bermuda for a number of 
ld tg§pe’ riding carriages. 


» Ainerican Telerhose, & 3 elegraph. Ceo. low the June total for last year, accord- the total shipments for the first half of | 
or ke’ tem ead ot 90 days, ‘subject to | ins to ha monty entpens vopert ne 1930 a Y unt ie 18.857 000 barrels, com- | 
all restrictions governing general experi- | seated 3Y coe uve of Mines, Depar a on 000 barrels in the same 
mental stations. men * eriod 0 . 

W6XQ, Herbert Hoover Jr, portable, The June output was 17,237,000 barrels; The statistics here pregented are com- 
Sixth District, granted license for 90 days, | and shipments totaled 18,780,000 barrels. | plied from reports for June, from all 
278 ke. calling and working from ground | Stocks at*the end of the month aggre-| manufacturing plants except three for | 
Stations to itinerant aircraft with 10 w. | pated 29,348,000 barrels, says the report,|which estimates have been included in | 
power; 457 ke. intermediate frequency; blue | Which follows in full text: lieu of actual returns. In the follow- 
chain 3,070, 3,088, 3,460, 5,510, 6,350, 8,015 The Portland cement industry in June, /i aa fof lees f ere 
(day only) 12,180 (day only), 2 kw. power ad e a 09 ey ane ing statement of relation of production 
subject to all restrictions governing ex- | 1930, produced 17,237,000 barrels, ship-|to capacity the total output of finished 
perimental stations. ped 18,780,000 barrels from the mills,;cement is compared with the estimated 

Trustees of Tufts | and had in stock at the end of the month|capacity of 166 plants at the end of | 
granted license, 1,604, 2,398, 4,256, 4,795, | 29,348,000 barrels, according to the! June, 1930, and of 163 “plants at the end 
6,425, 8,650, 12,850 and 17,300 ke; 1 kw.,| United States Bureau of Mines, Depart-|of June, 1929, ‘In addition to the capacity | 
subject to all restrictions governing gemeral | ment of Commerce. The production of|of the new plants which began operat- | 
a oa Libby, Libbyville | Portland cement in June, 1930, showed ing during the 12 months ended June 
Alaska, granted license for 90 days, 1,540, | 4M increase or 2.6 per cent and shipments | 30, 1930, the estimates include increased 
3,184 ke., 50 w. 7 """""\a@ decrease of 0.9 per cent, as compared capacity due to the extensions and im- 

WHD, the New York Times Co., New York with June, -929. - Portland cement stocks’ provements at old plants during the 
City, granted renewal of license, 6,645, at the mills were 6.7 per cent higher than period. 

6,545, 8,250, 11,260, 16,500 ke. 1 kw. (in —— + 
accordance with allocation plan). 


1,370 ke. Continuation of its cottonseed price 


hearings, and other proceedings for the 
week of July 14, were announced by the 
Federal Trade Comnéssion on July 12) 
as follows: 


Hearings in th® Commission’s investigation 
of cottonseed prices will be resumed in At- 
lanta, July 14 at 324 Federal building. 

Manufacturers of mop sticks will hold a 
trade practice conference July 18 in Cleve- 
land at the Statler Hotel with Chairman 
Garland S, Ferguson Jr. presiding. 

Trial Examiners’ Hearings (subject to 
changes in time): Gillespie Furniture Com- 
pany of Los Angeles; taking of testimony, | 
July 15, Spokane, 10 a. m._civil service room, | 
Federal building; alleged misrepresentation 
in sale of furniture; W. C. Reeves, trial ex- 
aminer; E. L. Smith, Comnfssion’s attor- 
ney. Docket 1739. 

Ben-Burk, Inc., of Boston; taking of testi- 
mony, July 15, Boston, 2 p. m, d. s. t., 331| Rejected by House, 

March Young’s Hotel building; alleged misrepre- (All other insurance bills whose change 

1930 | sentation in sale of malt products; John W.| of status has not been previously reported 
51.5 | Bennett, trial examiner; James M, Brinson,, died with the adjournment of the leg- 
66.1 | Commission's attorney. Docket 1775. | islature.) 


College, portable, 


June 
1930 
81.4 
66.4 


June 
1929 

80.9 

69.0 


May 
1930 
73.9 
66.2 


April 
1930 
* 64.0 
66.0 


Whe ment .. sai s0 
The 12 months ended 
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P. R. R. Denied Right of Free Transfer |Terminal Firm Peak Passed in Tax Refunds, 
Congress Advised in Report 


1534) 
Railroads 


Passenger Transfers 


_ Of Patrons to Greater New York Points) Asks Authority 


1.C. C. Disapproves Application for Permission to Meet Baltimore & 
Ohio Competition as ‘Not Justified’; Proposed Schedule Would 
Tend to Disrupt Rate Structure, Decision Says 


The proposal of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to transfer passengers free of 
charge from its Manhattan terminal to 


nations throughout the Boroughs of 


Manhattan and Brooklyn, in 
crder to meet the competition caused 
by the Baltimore & Ohio’s motor coach 
service into New York proper from Jer- 
sey City, has been disapproved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as “not 
justified.” 

In a report and order announced July 
12 in I. and S. Docket No. 3416, the 
Commission declared that “the proposed 
scheduled would tend to disrupt the pres- 
ent fare structure in its relation to New 
York,” and the schedules proposing the 
new tariffs were cancelled. 


Referring to the B. & 0.’s coach serv-| 
ice, the Commission declared that that | 
pro- 


matter “is not before us in this 
ceeding, our order of suspension being 
directed only to respondent’s proposed 
schedule. However,” said the report, 
“on May 12, 1930, in ‘Coordination of 


Motor Transportation,’ Docket No. 23400, | 


an investigation into 


we entered upon 
inter alia, the general 


and concerning, 


matter of coordination of motor trans-} 


portation of passengers and property on 
the public highways by or in connection 
or in competition with common carriers 
subject to the interstate commerce act.” 

The proceedings originated when the 
Pennsylvania Railroad filed a schedule 
with the Commission effective Feb. 
1929, proposing to provide for the trans- 
‘er between the Pennsylvania station in 
New York, N. Y., and any other point 
within the boroughs of 
Bronx, and Brooklyn, and between _ t he 
Pennsylvania Station at Newark, N. J., 
and any point 
ditional charge, of parties of 25 or more 
persons traveling together, when such 
persons hold tickets from, to and_via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad between Phil- 
adelvhia, Pa., Washington, D. C., 
intermediate points; Hagerstown, Md., 
Winchester, Va., and intermediate points; 
Cumberland, Md., Connellsville and 
Uniontown, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
points west and south thereof; also from 
or to the territory sovth of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Norfolk, Va., and Hagerstown. 

Upon joint protest of the New York 
Central, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, and Erie 
railroads, operation of the schedule was 
postponed until Sept. 2, 1930. 

The full text of the Commission’s re- 
port follows: 


History of Controversy 


Traced in Decision 
During the period of Federal control 
the Director General of Railroads or- 


Manhattan, | 


in Newark, without ad-| 


and | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
‘ | 
railroads represented at the conference¢York, be. destined to the same place. | 
was that the B. & 0. would so confine| Such a provision is plainly lacking in | 
its operations as not to deliver pas-| that clarity and definiteness required by 
| sengers at points involving a longer | our tariff rules, and its policing would | 
haul im New York than between the | be practically impossible. We have con- 
Liberty Street and 23rd Street ferry sta-| sistently condemned as unlawful tariff | 
tions and the regularly established sta-| provisions ambiguous in their terms or 
tions, and between Elizabeth and Ne-| largely dependent upon the knowledge or 
lark; also that it would not operate | judgment of carriers’ agents. 
|busses for the delivery of special parties} — 
jof any number of passengers at given 
jpoints even within the limits outlined; 
jand, further, would not handle on regular < 
busses passengers ticketed at other shan | Respondent contends that if the Balti- 
standard fares. It was also understood} more & Ohio is justified in performing 
that general excursions, where all lines| free motor coach transfer of passengers 
participated, would constitute a standard} without having any tariff on file with us, 
jfare. Im accordance with that under-| since that carrier publishes rates to New 
standing respondent voluntarily with-; York it might with equal propriety haul 
drew the schedule filed im March, 1928.| passengers sgn oe sta- 
Respondent states that the B. & 0,/tion via motor bus or taxicab to any 
did - confine the free transfer service| Place in New York. It also contends that | 
to advertised routes, but received and de-| 1f a rate to New York covers any point | 
livered passengers at various. points in| 0” Manhattan Island it should likewise | 
Manhattan and Brooklyn which are not| 2¢ Permitted to transport passengers t 
on the advertised routes. For example,| their exact point of destination, such a 
passengers were discharged at the) PaSsenser transfer service being analog- 
Brooklyn end of Manhattan Bridge, and| 04S? 2” its estimation, to store-door de- 
at Borough Hall, Brooklyn. In June, | very of SxueM, FEO pemetens peepee’ 
1927, a party of 102 passengers was by the Pennsylvania would go cotsider- 
transported in five motor coaches from | S24y beyond Get of the Beltumore & 
laa ete vk tak teats Street Gace! Ohio, since it would accord free transfer 
rage Ae Piet Street Mo a 0; ;of passengers to and from any point in| 
0 Kast Vist Street, Manhattan. On) Manhattan, Bronx and Brooklyn, three | 
Aug. 5, 1929, a base ball team from} of New York’s five boroughs, by what- 
Newark, rg emp to Baltimore, was! ever means it might deem expedient. 
transported by moior couch from theall| The other two boroughs, Queens and 
re (hGwee to the stati t Eliz b th | Richmond, the former served by respond- 
; a e station at Elizabeth. | ent’s Long Island Railroad, would not'| 
In November, 1928, a party of 40 per-|be accorded free transfer, although the| 
sons from: Washington to New York and|/hauls to and from these boroughs are no 
return was transported by motor coach|greater or more difficult than to and} 
from Jersey City to the Pennsylvania|from many points in Manhattan, Bronx, 
Hotel (directly opposite the Pennsylvania|and Brooklyn. We believe that the free 
station im New York) and returned to|transfer of passengers at the base fares| 
Jersey City. On July 2, 1927, a party}to New York contemplated by respond-| 
of 19 persons from Baltimore, Md., to|ent so as to effect an extension of its| 
Montclair, N. J. was transported by|terminal facilities into the boroughs of | 
jmotor bus from Elizabeth to Montclair,| Manhattan, Bronx, and Brooklyn, while 
a point six miles beyond the corporate| failing to effect 4 like extension of its 
limits of Newark and not on the line|terminal facilities into the boroughs of 
of the B. & O. The town of Montclair} Queens and Richmond, would be unduly 
hat a number of stations on both the! a of the —— of Manhat- 
Erie and D. L. & W. The suspended! tan, ronx, and Brooklyn, and of pas- 
\schedule is designed to meet the competi-| #engers to and from those boroughs, and 
| tion resulting from the present practice 
jof the B. & O. in handling groups to 
points off, beyond, or outside the adver- 
tised routes, 


» 


| 


| 
Respondent’s Contention 
Analyzed by Commission 








to and from those boroughs. 
tive and Off-Track Freight Stations, 156 
ae on a 

The proposed schedule does not specify 
the character of service or the kind of 
equipment to be furnished in connection | 
with the transfer. Respondent’s princi- 
UV. te ; pal witness was unable to state whether | 
joint petition for an investigation into| buses would be used, allowances be made 
and concerning the legality of the pro-|for taxicabs, or street railway fares ab-| 


Transfer of Passengers 
By B. & O. Not Issue 


At the hearing counsel for the B. & 
0. directed attention to protestants’ 


ithe application, “are to be sold from 
| time to time at prices varying with mar- 
ket conditions. 


per cent gold bonds, series A are to bej 
sold at not less than 95, the price there-,| 
for to be paid in cash. 
mortgage 41% per cent gold bonds, series 
A, are to be dated July 1, 1930, and are to 
mature on July 1, 2020. They will bear 
interest at the rate of 4% per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually on the first} 
days of January and July of each year,}| 
|to be secured by a first mortgage on the 
passenger station, equipment, terminal | 
and connecting tracks.” 


|made for the sale of the proposed bonds, 
but negotiations are under way with J.) 
unduly prejudicial to the boroughs of |P. Morgan & Company, and Kuhn, Loeb 
Queens and Richmond, and passengers! & Company. 
Construec-| sell at not less than 96 per cent of par. 


Suez Canal Traffic 


For Bond Issue 


Cincinnati Union Company 
Seeks Issue to Reimburse 
Treasury for Operating 
Expenses 


The Cincinnati Union Terminal Com- | 


pany applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission July 12 in Finance Docket 
No. 8381 for authority to issue $38,000,- 
000, principal amount, of first mortgage 
gold bonds, and $15,000,000 of short-term 
notes. é 

It is proposed to issue the notes pend- 
ing the sale of the bonds. Proceeds from | 
sale of the bonds will be used to reim- 
burse the company’s treasury for capital 
expenditures heretofore made and not 


| 


588.76; to refund short-term notes in the 


sum of $1,350,000; to supply cash with first report. 


which to pay for the acquisition of prop- 
erty and the completion of the construc- | 
tion of a union passenger station, equip- 
ment terminal and connecting tracks in | 
the City of Cincinnati. | 

The bonds will bear the joint and sev- 
eral guaranty of the due and punctual 
payment thereof, prigcipal and interest, 
of the Baltimore & Ohio; Chesapeake & 


yet capitalized in the sum of $1,937,- | 


| por 


| disapprove of Part II of the report.” 
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Terminals 


Staff of Joint Committee Notes Decrease in Amount in 
1929 and Discusses Causes of Overassessments 
Requiring Readjustment 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


| list, which agrees with the records of 
| the Treasury Department. 


“While it is not required by law, the 


; Committee deems it wise also to submit/ numerous cases with the Department as 


to the Congress Part II of the staff re- | 

t, which covers a general survey of | 
the overassessments and which includes | 
an analysis of overassessments prepared | 
by the Treasury Department. The Com- | 
mittee does not specifically approve or} 


Mr. Parker issued a summary of his 
report which follows in full text: | 
“The general purposes of the Congress , 
in enacting this legislation were analyzed | 


AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


\ 


= 


£ PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


AR 
THe UNITED STATES DAILY 


BY 


a 


‘Shipping 


Jan. 1, 1929, to Dec. 31, 1929, $2,617,706; 
per cent of total, 4.2. 


“4, After raising certain questions in 


to the propriety of the individual re- 
funds in 1929, only two cases were 
deemed open to serious objection. One 
of these cases is being corrected on the 
point complained of; the other is still be- 
ing considered. As neither of these re- 
funds have been paid, they are not in- 
cluded in the official list given in this 
report. 

“5. As to the list of refunds paid and 


| par 





Ohio; Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific; Big Four; Louisville & Nash- 
ville; Norfolk & Western; and the Penn- 
sylvania railroads, those companies own- 
ing all of the common stock of the ter- 
minal company and proposing to use the | 
company’s station facilities. 


“The first mortgage gold bonds,” said| 


Twelve million dollars; 
($12,000,000) of said first mortgage 4% 


The said first 


No definite arrangement has _ been 





The company expects to} 


|cent of totak, 18.9. ) } 
|29, 1928, to Dec. 31, 1928, $9,857,926; 


Increased Last Year 


New Record Established for) 
Business in 1929 


| calendar year 1929. The rate of refund- 


in the report and need not be repeated | reported on as required by law, in 1929, 
here. It will suffice to say that there|it can be confidently stated that they 
has been no change in the policy of the|represent careful and accurate determi- 
Committee since the publication of the | nations and are fair to both Government 


“In the case of this second report, now | 
being presented, it is possible to consider | 
one complete calendar year, and the fur- | 
ther opportunity is available of com-| 
ing the results in the calendar year 
1929 with those in the periods covered | 
by the first report. 


| Facts and Conclusions 


Respecting Tax Refunds 


“The most important facts and con-| 


| clusions which will be presented may be | 
| summarized as follows: 


“1.—The total overassessments with in- 


| terest allowed, in cases of over $75,000 | 


each, amount to $75,672,888.17 in the} 


ment was $6,306,074 per month, which 
is 58 per cent less than the preceding 
7-month period and 41 per cent less than 
the preceding 21-month period. 

“2. The principal single cases of the| 
1929 refunds are as follows: Supreme 
Court decision on life insurance com-}| 
panies, 12 per cent of total; expiration 
of statute, 9 per cent; depreciation, 8) 
per cent; inventory adjustment, 6 per 
cent. 

“3. In the former report on refunds 
and credits the most frequent criticism | 
was directed at special assessment al- 
lowances. For the calendar year 1929) 
no question is raised in this respect. 

“Attention is drawn to the very ma-| 
terial reduction in the allowances under | 
this troublesome provision as shown by 
the following figures which speak for 
themselves: M-month period, Feb. 2 





ud, 
1927, to Apr. 24, 1928, $18,440,835; per 
7-month period, May 


per cent of total, 9. 12-month period, | 


months of 1929. 


The receipts for tolls aggregated 1,115,-| 
920,000 French francs (1 franc equals 


|} amounted to $75,672,888.17 for the cal- 
j}endar year 1929. 


| years. 


and taxpayer.” 
Explanation of Causes 


Of Tax Overassessments 


The full text of the report’s conclusion 
in “explanation of causes of overassess- 
ments” follows in full text: 

“The total overassessments plus inter- 
est allowed in cases of $75,000 each 


The rate of refund- 
ment with interest was, therefore, $6,- 
306,074.02 per month. 

“Similar overassessments and interest | 
allowed for the seven-month period, 
June 1, 1928, to Dec. 31, 1928, amounted 
to $106,569,893.99, the monthly rate of | 
refundment for this period being $15,- 
224,270.57. This comparison indicates | 
a decrease in the rate of refundment| 
with interest of nearly 58 per cent per 





| month for the period covered by this re- 


port. 
“An analysis of all overassessments } 


|reported for the calendar year 1929 


shows that $44,479,583.49 of the total 
overassessments, or 70.84 per cent, were | 
made on account of taxes in the excess} 
profits tax years up to and including | 
1921, leaving a balance of $18,306,339.02 | 
applicable to the years subsequent | 
thereto. | 

“A combined analysis made fer over- | 
assessments reported for the period | 


| June 1, 1928, to Dec. 31, 1928, and Mar. | 


1, 1927, to Apr. 24, 1928, showed that 
83 per cent of the total overassessments 
reported involved the excess prefits tax | 
| 
Progressive Decline 
In Refunds Forecast 


The general survey of overassessments | 
contained in the report follows in full 
text: 

The total refunds, shown in detail in 
Part I, amount to $38,203,521.84; the 
total credits amount to $15,969,125.14; 
and the total abatements in connection 


| 


}about $69,000,000 for the buildi 


Plans Completed 


For Inquiry Into 
Ship Line Bids 


Committee Redently Selectec 
By President Hoover Ex 
pects to Begin Investiga 
tion This Week 


The committee appointed recently by 
President Hoover to inquire into ship 
ping problems, both current and future 
confronting the United States Shipping 
Board, expects to begin its deliberations 
this week. 

Following a conference of severa 
hours with the Secretary of Commerce 
Robert P. Lamont, held on July 11, mem 
bers of the committee stated ora tha 
they planned to pursue their studies im 
mediately. Ira A. Campbell, of Ne 
York, counsel of the American Steam 
ship Owners Agsociation, was chosen sec 
retary of the group of five, but no chair 


man has yet been selected. 


President Selected Committee 
The committee was appointed by thd 
President to inquire into competitive bid 
for the purchase of the American Dia 
mond and America-France lines, sub 


|mitted to the Board more than a yea 


ago; to consider pending applications o 
the United States Lines for a loan o 
0 
two “super-Leviathans,” and to recom 
mend future shipping policies. 

On July 11 the five members conferre 
with President Hoover. Afterwards 
President Hoover said the body woul 
have the “full cooperation of the Ship 
ping Board” in its studies. 

_Secretary Lamont declared, following 
his conference with the committee, tha 
preliminary steps for the inquiry were 
mapped out. No specific action wa 
taken, he said. It was stated that the 
committee will meet both in New Yor 
and in Washington in carrying forwar 
its investigation, particularly with ref 
erence to the North Atlantic freight lind 
sale controversy. 

In addition, to Mr. Campbell, members 
of the committee are Clarence M. Wool 
ley, of New York, Edward N. Hurley 
of Chicago, former chairman of _ thd 
Shipping Board; H. C. Dalton, of Cleve 
land, and George S. Jackson, of Balti 
more. 

Problem Involved 

The problem involved in the prWpdsec 
sale of the France and Diamond Line 
results from the competitive bids of the 
United States Lines and the respectivd 
managing operators o. the services fol 
the Board. The United States Lines 
which purchased from the Board thd 
passenger service of that name, sub 
mitted the highest offer of about $25 
per ton for both services, whicl: origina 
bids were received on June 4, 1929. 

The Black Diamond Steamship Com 
pany, operating the Diamond Line, a 


posed practice of the Pennsylvania and|sorbed, but left open the medium by | 
| the existing practice of the B. & O.,)which transfers would be made so that | 
|which we had previously denied. The) it might be at liberty to provide the vhich| 


| first submitted an offer of approximate]; 


$0.0392 re 29,480,000 French| with the same cases amount to $8,613,- 
a a r 192 $ : | $14 per ton, but subsequently increase 


francs more than those collected in 1928. | 275.33. : : 

The regions particularly contributing | 4 The total net overassessments reported | > slightly more than the offer of the 
to the increase in the Suez Canal traffic} to the committee during the calendar | United States Lines for this service. Th¢ 
in 1929 were the Sunda Islands and the | year 1929 which were subsequently paid, ; Cosmopolitan Shipping Company, oper 
Peninsula of Malacca. While the trade| credited, or abated amounted to the sum | ating the France Line, however, has no 


dered respondent to allow trains of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, hereinafter referred 
to as B. & O., to enter and leave the 
Pennsylvania station in New York. At 
the termination of Federal control that 
arrangement was’ continued, under an 


The Suez Canal last year handled the 
largest amount of business in its his- 
tory, according to information from 
Consul John L. Bouchal at Port Said, 


|matter of transfer of passengers by the|acter of service in any given case which 
\B& O. is not before us in this proceed-|might best meet the situation. The fail- 
jing, our order of suspension being di-| ure to describe the method of conveyance 


agreement between tlie B. & 0. and re- 
spondent, until Sept. 1, 1926, when it 
was terminated by respondent because 
of the crowded conditions in the Penn- 
sylvania station and the impossibility of 
expanding its = thereat. s 

Beginning Aug. 29,1926, B. & O. trains 
have been operated to and from the Jer- 
sey City, N. J., station of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey under an agree- 
ment for terminal and trackage facili- 
ties from, Philadelphia, Pa, to Jersey 
City, acquired frora the Reading Com- 
pany and the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey. On the same day the B. & O. 
inaugurated a motor coach service for 
the free transfer of passengers to and 
from trainside at Jersey City, to and 
from stations in the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn, and a somewhat 
&imilar service between Newark and Eliz- 
abeth, N. J. A detailed descripti.:: of 
the service, as contained in a B. & ‘O. 
circular of Aug. 16, 1926, is shown in 
appendix B. On 
& O, established an additional station at 
191 Joralemon Street in Brooklyn, and 
on Aug. 26, 1929, another at Columbus 
Circle, West 59th St cet, in Manhattan. 

This service was established without 
any modification of fares, and, except as 
noted below, is not specifically author- 
ized by tariffs ow file with us. Supple- 
ment 6 to B. & O. I. C. C. No. A-6851, 
effective May 15, 1929, provides as fol- 
lows: 

“Transfer of passengers or baggage 
through New York City is not included 
in fares authorized herein. 

“No passenger transfer arrangement 
in effect except that passengers routed 
via Grand Central Station will be handled 
by motor coach train connection to 42nd 
Street Station (opposite Grand Central 
Station), without charge.” 

Basis of Understanding 
About B. & O. Service 

In March, 1928, resondent filed a 
schedule similar in all respects to the 
one now suspended, except that the 
former contemplated the free transfer 
of parties of 10 or more persons instead 
of 25. When respondent became fully 
aware of the practices of the B. & O. 
respondent’s president called a conference 
of railway presidents on Apr. 4 and 5, 
1928, 

The basis of understanding among the 


Trade Commission Action 
On Advertising Reversed 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
the Commission might be as logically 
given to physicians and surgeons as 


against chiropractors, or to lawyers as | 


against incompetent will-draftsmen. 

The other possible beneficiary is found 
in the list which the American Medical 
Association bureau has made up, com- 


prising a number of other commercially | 


exploited remedies for obesity, which 
have been advertised or found in the 
drug stores within recent years. Some 

” o* them are perhaps still being sold in 
substantial quantities, though that is left 
very vague. It is fairly to be inferred, 
not only that these are on the same 
index expurgatorius as Marmola, 
that they are 
(note 6). Again, it cannot be seriously 
contended that the machinery of the 
Commission was intended to give gov- 
ernmental aid to the protection of this 
kind of trade and commerce, 

We conclude therefore that the record 
does not show any basis for the action 
of the Commission. The prayer of the 
petition will be granted and that of the 
cross bill denied. 


Nov. 30, 1926, the B. | 


but | 
relatively disreputable | 


rected only to respondent’s proposed|in the suspended schedule was _ inten- 
schedule. However, on May 12, 1930, in| tional, Thus, transfer could be made at 
Co-Ordination of Motor Transportation,! the New York fare to and from points 
Docket No. 23400, we entered upon an|in Manhattan and Bronx which are 
investigation into and concerning, inter|Served by, and in territory tributary to, | 


alia, the greneral matter of coordination|the New York Central and New York, nage of vessels and the weight of cargo 
transportation of passengers) New Haven & Hartford, and to and from! passing through the Suez Canal estab- 
and property on the public highways by; Which respondent’s present tariffs pub-|]lished new records in 1929. 
or in connection or in competition with! lish through fares in excess of the New| number of transits was 6,274, the net'| 
tonnage 33,466,000, and the cargo trans- 

The proposed schedule would tend to| ported totaled 34,516,000 metric tons. | 
disrupt the present fare structure in its| The traffic in 1929 exceeded that of 1928 


of motor 


common carriers subject to the interstate) York fare. 
;commerce act. 


| Respondent’s justification of the pro- 
po 


rs 


reasonableness per se. But for this com- | S¢"Se1 


petition it would consider it unwise and| higher fare territory. 


Egypt, made public on July 12 by the 
Department of Commerce. 


full text: 


sed schedule is based wholly on the ‘elation to New York and other basing | by 190 transits, 
ground of competition and not on its Points by permitting transfer of pas-|1,894,000 cargo tons. 
at the New York base fare into| divided even throughout the years, _as 
We have fre- | 16,854,000 net tons was recorded during 


The Department’s statement follows in| 


The number of transits, the net ton- 


The total 


1,560,000 net tons, and | 
The traffic was 


| 





to and from India showed a noticeable| of the above three items, or to $62,785,-!increased its origi1al offer, contending 


decrease, it still remained the most im-| 
portant. } 

The total canal movement may be! 
divided as follows: Cargo vessels, 20,-| 
031,000 (16,510,000 in 1925); mail ves-| 
sels, 10,367,000 (10,097,000 in 1928); 
ships in ballast, 2,805,000 (2,956,000 in 
1928); naval, military, etc., 263,000} 
(343,000 in 1928). From these figures} 
it will be seen that mail vessel traffic, | 
which has made considerable progress | 
since the end of the World War, showed | 
an increase of almost 270,000 tons over | 
1928. This is due principally to the Ger-| 
man lines, which showed an increase of | 


| 


inexpedient to provide such free transfer quently announced the principle that a|the first six months of 1929, and 16,-! 303,236 tons. 


Calendar of Hearings 


service because, as applied to the situa-|'@te once lawfully established continues | 


tion in New York, the cost of providing | ‘° be the legal rate until legally can- | 
the additional facility and special deliv-|°cled, and that a subsequent schedule | 
ery service would substantially increase | "@mMings a new rate without canceling the 
operating expenses and decrease passen-| Previous rate cannot carry the new rate 
ger revenues, and the service would be|i"to lawful effect. Brown Paper Mills | 
likely to spread to other cities. ; ' C +. nee alee oe 156 | 
If the suspended schedule s hail eee: ee eee € proposed | schedule | 
come siteativs it would be ae . aaa no attempt to cancel the lawfully- | 
ares of 15 persons from Washington, published schedules now im effect. 
10 from Baltimore, making the required , i 
minimum of. 25, and an © Aditionl 10 Party Transportation 
from Wilmington, Del., or a total of 35, Is Growing Business 
ticketed individually and not as one 
party or on a single party ticket, and 
irrespective of the fare charged, to board 
the same train at the points mentioned 
arrive together at New York and thereb 
avail themselves of. the 


Protestants recognize that the trans- | 


portation of organized parties of various | 
kinds, such as religious and fraternal, | 
‘|baseball clubs, and convention parties, | 
: DY |is a growing and valuable business, ac- | 
transfer service proposed free tively solicited by them. Nevertheless, | 
‘ “ they are in accord upon the undesirabil- | 

The intent is that the entire party ity of the practice proposed in the sus- | 
must travel to the same actual point in pended schedule, for the reasons that 


! 


| No. 


of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Central California Traction Co. et | 
assigned before Examiner Koebel, 

14, at the chamber of commerce 
rooms, Seattle, Wash., canceled. | 

No. 23038.—Cut Stone Contractors Asso- | 
ciation of Chicago et al. v. Chicago, In- | 
dianapolis & Louisville Railway Co, et 
al., assigned before Examiners Wilson 
and McCoy, at Chicago, July 14, is can- 
celed. 

Fourth Section Applicatien No. 14080.—As- | 
signed for July 14, San Francisco, before | 
Attorney-Examiner W. A. Disque, is post- | 
poned to a date to be hereafter fixed. | 

Finance Docket No, 8070.—Denver & Salt | 
Lake Ry. Co. Proposed Control, assigned | 
for July 14 at Washington, before the | 
Commission. 

No. 23196.—Forest Garden Farms, Inc., V. | 
Seaboard Air Line Railway et al. No. 
23196, Sub. No, 1—J. C. Lee v. Seaboard 
Air Line Railway et al., assigned for 
July 14 at Orlando, Fla., befores Ex- 
aminers Macomber and Simmons, is post- 
poned to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

No. 21373.—Commonwealth of Kentucky et 


- V. 


ber of Commerce v. Ahnapee & Western 

Railway et al, now assigned for July 

15, at Washington, are reassigned for 

hearing on July 30, at Washington, before 

Examiner Hosmer. 

al. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al., 
before Examiner Gwynn, is postponed to a 
date to be hereafter fixed. 

No. 


Railway et al., assigned for July 
New York, before Examiner Colvin, 


Washington, before Examiner Curtis. 
Finance Docket No. 4741.—Construction of 
Line by New York, Pittsburgh & Chicago 


23439.—Traffic Service Corporation et} No. 23319.—Hartman Furniture & Carpet | 


| 


al v. Ahnapee & Western Railway et al. | 
No. 21373, Sub. No. 1.—Frankfort Cham- | 


No. 20623.—Cartan & Jeffrey Company et} 


assigned for July 15, at Omaha, Nebr., | 


23395.—National ,Carbide Sales Cor- | 
poration v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe | 
15, | 
is | 
canceled and reassigned for Sept. 15, at | 


| 


Company et al. v. The Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad et al. assigned for July 16, at 
Omaha, Nebr., before Examiner Gwynn, is 
hereby canceled. 

Investigation and Suspension No. 3475.— 
Classification ratings on fertilizer com-! 
pounds in official, southern and western 
territories assigned for July 16, at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is hereby canceled, and re- | 
assigned for Sept. 8, 1930, 10 o’clock a. m. 
standard time, at the office of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Washington, | 
D. C., before Examiner Hansen, | 

No. 23425.—Tennessee Copper & Chemical | 
Corporation. v. Akron, Canton & Youngs- | 
town Railway et al. assigned for July 16,} 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, is hereby canceled and} 
reassigned for Sept. 8, at Washington, | 
before Examiner Hansen. | 

Finance Docket No. 7747.—Abilene & South- 
ern Ry. Co. proposed extension assigned 
for July 17, at Washington, is canceled, | 
and reassigned for July 24 at Washington, | 
before Division 4. 

Finance Docket No. 3984.— 
come of West Virginia Northern Railroad 
assigned July 17 at Washington is can- 
celed and reassigned for further hearing 
on Sept. 8, at Washington, before Exam- 
iner Hays. 

No. 15234.—In the Matter of Divisions of 
Freight Rates in Western and Mountain- 





at Chicago, Ill., before Examiner Disque, 
is canceled, 

No. 23294.—Texas & Pacific Railway y. Atch. 
ison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al., 
assigned for July 18, at Dallas, Tex., be- 
fore Examiner Snider. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3463.—Wool (Imported) From New York 
Harbor Points and Boston Mass., to Clin- 
ton, Mass., and Thampsonville, Conn., 
assigned for July 18, at Merchants Asso- 
ciation rooms, 233 Broadway, New York, 


} 
| 


| 





Railroad, assigned for oral argument, 


mission, : 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 


Tron and Steel Articles via the Fort Worth 





| 
| 


| No. 21755 and related cases.—MeGrath Sand 
& Gravel Co. vy, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Decided July 2, 1930. 
Rates om sand and gravel, in carloads, 
from Chillicothe, Ottawa, Sheridan, York- 
ville, Aurora, gnd Moline, Ill., and LaGrange 
and Readingr, Mo., to certain destinations in | 
lowa on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, | 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and the | 
Wabash found unreasonable and unduly prej- 
udicial. Basis for reasonable and unprej- 
udicial rates prescribed for the future and 
reparation awarded, 


eter New York. Respondent’s coun- the manintenance of such a competitive | 
sel, in rief, construes this provision re-| service would entail considerably greater | 
Specting **traveling together’? as not nec- expense without compensation by in-} 
New York they should all originate at|deplete their revenues, and would be 
the. same point or, in traveling from New |likely to spread generally throughout the | 
SSS country. They believe the free transfer | 
Rate Decisi service here proposed to be entirely un- 
10ns necessary under present conditions. 
Anriounced if the proposed schedule is permitted to 
B become effective it will be confronted 
- the I. ‘ o Sa with the necessity of affording like facil- 
; ities from and to its Grand Central Sta~ 
{tion at 42nd Street, and that-under the 
on July 12 made public rate decisions schedule there would remain practically 
which are summarized as follows: no noncompetitive territory between re- 
No, 20145 and related cases.- Interstate | SPondent and itself. 
rates On petroleum products to points in} The Erie and the Lackawanna termi- | 
Colorado and Utah, Decided July 7, 1930.|nate at Jersey City and Hoboken, N. J., 
products from certain points in Kansas, ; : y ror i 
Oklahoma, “Yexas, and Wyoming to destina- | Prt their New York passengers either 
tions on the Denver & Rio Grande System by ferry or through the Hudson and 
in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico; from |Manhattan tubes. Passengers using the 
certain poimts on said system in Colorado | tubes must_ pay the tube fares. The 
0 1 Sai competition resulting from the present 
New Mexico and in Colorado over interstate 
routes; and from a point on said system in|4;, s se" . ° 5 
| New Mexico to destinations on said system | tically impossible for these protestants 
| in Colorado and in New Mexico over inter- to secure organized parties for trans- 
| state routes found to exceed reasonable rates | portation, and if the proposed _ schedule 
: were permitted to become effective it| 
rates prescribed for the future. ,would serve to emphasize their terminal | 
Rates in harmony with the 
scribed found reasonable in the past and | guration of a like service, which they | 
for the future in the edSes consolidated | are not desirous of establishing because | 
with the general investigation. Reparation h : ' : “3 & ou 
awarded in some instances Findings in 92 of the attendant decrease in net revenue. 
I, C. C. 876, 104 1. C. C. 880, 112 1. 6. C Without passing upon the lawfulness 
under section 15a of the act of free trans- 
I, ¢, C. 8335, and 1361. C. C. 552 modified 
in some respects, proposing to establish, we think that the 
proposed — schedule is objectionable, 
among other reasons, because it lacks 
the clarity and definiteness contemplated 
by section 6 of the act and required by 
prejudice in violation of section 3 of 
the act. 
We find that the suspended schedule 
has not been justified. An order will be 
entered requiring its cancellation and 


essarily contemplating that in going to|creased traffic, would thus unnecessarily 
The New York Central points out that 
The Interstate Commerce Commission! territorial applicability of the suspended 
Upon investigation rates on petroleum | respectively. These protestants trans- 
to destinations on said system in Utah-and 
practice of the B. & 0. has made it prac- 
in other imstances. Maximum _ reasonable 
rates so pre-|\disadvantage and necessitate the inau- 
605, 120 I. C. C, 166, 122 1. CG. CG. 109, 128 
fer service such as respondent is here 
our tariff rules, and would create undue 
discontinuing this proceeding. 





& Denver City Railway, assigned for 
July 16, at Fort Worth, Tex., before Ex- 
aminer Snider. 

No. 21257, Sub. No. 1.—Eastern Tanners 
Glue Company v. Canadian National Rail- 
way et al., assigned for hearing on July 
16, at Buffalo, before Examiners Weems 
and. Coyle. 

N 


ington, before Examiner Curtis. 


No. 23141.—Southern Cotton Oil Company | 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- | 


v. 
way et al., assigned for hearing on July 
16, at New Orleans, La., before Examiners 
Paulson and Mackey. 

No. 23074.—-Atlantic Terra Cotta Company 
et al. v. Akron, Canton 
Railway et al. assigned for hearing on 
July 16, 1930, at the Merchants Assn. 


' Rooms, 233 Broadway, New York before | 


Examiner Colvin, 


July 15, at Washington, before the Com- | 


3448 and First Supplement.—Routing on | 


o. 20418,—Spikes Brothers et al. v. Atchi- | 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al., |. 
assigned for hearing on July 16, at Wash- | 


& Youngstown | 


before Examiner Colvin, 

No. 23256.—Royal Route Coal Company et 
al, v. Alabama Great Southern Railroad 
et al., assigned for hearing on July 18, 
at United States Gourt Rooms, Jackson, 
Miss., before Examiners Paulson 
Mackey. 

No. 23112.—Carolina Shippers’ Association, 
Ine., v. Norfolk Southern Railroad et al., 
assigned for hearing July 18, at Wilson, 
N. C., before Examiners Macomber and 
Simmons, 

| No, 23343.—Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. v. Mo- 

| bile & Ohio Railroad et al., assigned for 

hearing on July 18, at United States 

Court Rooms, Jackson, Miss., before Ex- 

aminers Paulson and Mackey. 

| No. 23537.—Brookhaven Pressed Brick & 
Manufacturing Co, v. St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway et al., assigned for hear- 
ing at Jackson, Miss., July 18, before Ex- 
aminers Paulson and Mackey, in the 
United States Court Rooms. 

No, 23527.—Mississippi Cotton Seed Prod- 
ucts Co, et al. v, Alabama Great South- 

ern Railroad et al., assigned for hearing 

at Jackson, Miss., in the United States 


| 


| 


Paulson and Mackey. 


jto Apr. 


In re excess in- | 


922.51. On these overassessments, the | 
sum of $12,886,965.66 was allowed in| 
interest, making a grand total of over- | 
assessments and interest of $75,672,- 
888.17. | 

In addition to the above there was| 
reported to the committee three over- | 
assessments totaling $1,304,438,91 which | 
have not been paid. The refund in one 
of these cases was withheld on the initia- 
tive of the Commissioner on account of 
a proposed deficiency. The second case | 
is being recomputed, and the third case | 
is being reviewed, after conferences be- | 
tween the department and this office. 

It is interesting to note in regard to 
the overassessments reported during the 
calendar year 1929, and paid after the 
expiration of the 80-day period pre- 
scribed by law, that there has been a 
marked decrease in the rate at which 
these overassessments have been al- 
lowed in comparison with the rate shown 
by our former reports. For the 7-month 
period, June 1, 1928, to Dec. 31, 1928, 
the rate at which overassessments were 


it is entitled to preference under thd 
terms of the merchant marine law. 


Two Disputes Settl 
By Labor Departmen 


Strike of 1.325 Miners Among 


Adjustments 


A strike of 1,325 coal miners in Gle 


| Lyon, Pa., was one of the two new labo 


disputes adjusted by the Departmen of 
Labor during the week ended Julga@12 
according to Hugh L. Kerwin, Directoy 
of the Conciliation Service. Three old 
cases were also settled. 

Six new disputes were reported’ durin 
the week, at the close of which ther 
were 27 strikes and 13 controversies 
which had not reached the strike stag 
|awaiting settlement by the Department 
One of the new unadjusted cases in 





made with interest, was $15,224,270 per 
month. 

During the calendar year 1929, this 
rate was only $6,306,074 per month, 
which represents a decrease of over 58 
per cent in the rate of overassessment. 
For the 21-month period, Mar. 1, 1927, 
24, 1928, and June 1, 1928, to 
Dec. 31, 1928, the rate of overassessment 
with interest was $10,676,188 per month, 
and the present rate is 41 per cent less 
than this rate. 

In view of the above, it seems reason- 


[Continued on Page 11, Column ¢.] 


Rate Complaints . 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 

Commission 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


as follows: 

No. 23613.—Speigel May Stern Co., Inc., 
v. Pennsylvania Railroad, Against a rate 
of 50% cents per hundred pounds on fur- 
niture, carloads, from Richmond, Ind., to 
| Chicago, 11l., on a 12,000-pound minimum, 
as unjust and unreasonable to the extent 
it exceeds a published rate of 47% cents 
on 10,000-pound and 44 cents on 12,000- 
pound nlinimum. Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and rea- 
sonable rates, and reparation. 
No. 23614.—Klotz Brothers, Staunton, Va,, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway et al. 


Vv. 


Against the application of rates on basis 
of fifth class on scrap brass and copper, 
from 
Staunton, to points in New York and Phila- | 
and | delphia rate groups as unjust and unrea- 
| sonable to the extent they exceed published 
Reparation, and the es- 
tablishment of, just and reasonable rates. 

No, 23613.--Armour & Company, of Chi- 
& North- 
Unjust and unrea- 
| sonable rates and ratings on jelly glasses, 
tumblers, goblets, etc., from Jeanette, Pa., 
Ask for cease and de- 


and of sixth class on scrap lead, 


commodity» rates. 


| cago, v. Jamestown, Westfield 
| western Railroad et al. 


| 
| to Wesffield, N. Y. 


sist order, and reparation of $4,500. 
No. 23617.—Bowersock Mills 


peka & Santa Fe Railway et al. 


for milling-in-transit and reshipment 


linois, 


carloads. Ask for cease and desist order 


Court Rooms, July 18, before Examiners! the application of published rates and 


reparation, 


The Interestate Coramerce Commission | 
. Ss ; . . ee 
| just made ~public complaints filed with | 
/it in rate cases, which are summarized | 
Pacific Territories, assigned for July 17, | 


& Power 
Co., of Lawrence, Kans., v. Atchison, To- 
Against 
rates higher than authorized rates on ship- 
ments of wheat, carloads, from points in 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Colorado to Lawrence 
in 
the shape of bran, shorts, and other mill 
products to points in Kansas, Missouri, II- 
Iowa, etc., in straight and mixed 


volves directly 500 metal workers and in 
‘directly 1,200 more at McKeesport, Pa 
Following is a list of the new disputes 

National Broadcasting Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Strike of 55 electricians; pending; wage 
and working conditions. 

Century Shoe Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Strik 
| of 72 shoe workers; pending; asked recog 
| nition of new union. 

McKeesport Coal and Coke Co., McKees 
| port, Pa.—Strike of 750 miners; pending 
| wages cut 10 per cent. 

Columbiana Radiator Co., McKeesport 
Pa.—Strike of 1,700 metal workers; pending 
wages cut. 

Corbitt Bros., Contractors, Reading, Pa.- 
Strike of 18 plumbers and steamfitters; ad 
justed; helpers employed instead of regula 
plumbers; regular plumbers employed. 

Susquehanna Coal Co., Glen Lyon, Pa.- 
Strike of 1,325 miners; adjusted; one di 
charge; returned, local officers to settle. 


Rhode Island City Upheld 
In Bus Line Controvers 


State of Rhode Iqgnd: 

Providence, JuV¥ 12. 
The right of a municipality to restric 
the operation of interstate bus lines b 
| requiring the establishment terminal 
|in districts outside the confested are 
‘has been upheld in an oral decision fro 
the bench by the public vtilities commis 
sion, announced by the chairman, Wi 

liam C. Bliss. 

The decision was given in the case o 
| Paramount Coaches, applying for per 
| mission to operate between Newport an 
| Fall River, Mass. The company soug 
to establish a terminal in Newport in 
| district admitted to be an area of heav 

traffic congestion. 


} 


| 


Export of Bituminous Coal 
Increased Over Last Yea 


Exports of bituminous coal from t 
| United States during the first fiv 
|months of the current year registere 
‘an increase over the same period a 
1929, according to the coal section, De 
{partment of Commerce. The total f 
!this year’s period is 4,890,320 long ton 
‘as compared with 4,848,835 long tons i 
' 1929, 

One railroad has reduced its rate o 
‘coal for export through certain Gu 
ports, but this action is believed to hav 
|had no bearing on the general expow 
| coal trade, inasmuch as only a veny sma 
tonnage moves through the a a 


fected. 
Arce 


(Issued by Department of Comtrert 
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State Finance 


Internal Revenue | 
Goes Over Total 
‘Of Three Billions 


| 
| 


New York State Remains in 
First Place While North 
Carolina Passes _ Illinois 
and Pennsylvania 


The Government’s total receipts from 
internal revenue taxes amounted to 
$3,038,498,929.61 in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1930, or a gain of $99,- 
444,554.18 over the amount collected in 
the preceding year, according to sta- 
tistics made public July 12 by the Bu- 
“—" Internal Revenue. 

Te Bureau's tabulated 
showing collections by districts or States 
where a State constitutes a collection 
district, disclosed that the increase in 
total receipts included gains in receipts 
from both income and miscellaneous tax 
sources. Approximately $20,000,000 of 
the total increase was derived from re- 
ceipts from miscellaneous tax items, of 
which the tax on tobacco is largest. An 
increase in excess of $98,000,000 was 
registered in receipts from corporation 
and individual income taxes. 

Corporations paid a total of $1,263,- 
5@106.97 in the last fiscal year which 
Was an increase of approximately $25,- 
000,000 over the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1929, Individual incomes yielded a 
total of $1,146,655,782.12 comparéd with 
$1,095,541,172.40 for the 12 months end- 
ing June 30, 1929. For the fiscal year 


statement, 


ending June 30, 1928, corporation ae 
the | 


1,845,989.25 and 
ual incomes 


amounted to $1,29 15,989 
receipts from taxes on individ 


totaled $882,727,113. 


New York Remains First 

The State of New York, with its six 
collection districts, continued to lead all 
of the States in the amount of taxes paid, 
contributing nearly one-third of the total 
internal revenue receipts. The total of the 
six districts in New York was $928,473,- 
305, an increase of almost $85,000,000 
over the payments made in the preceding 
fiscal year. 

North Carolina which stood in second 
place in amount of taxes paid in the 
fiscal year 1929 retained its position 
in the last fiscal year with a total 
tal of $274,263,.218, or almost $20,- 
000,000 more than it paid in the preced- 
ing fiscal year. This increase, accord- 
ing to the figures, came largely from 
more taxes under miscellaneous it 
of which tobacco was the largest single 
one. 

Illinois and Pennsylvania which until 
the fiscal year 1929 were in a race for 
second place were third and four re- 
spectively in the rankings for last year. 
The total of Illinois payments was $239,- 
044,166, a gain of nearly $9,000,000, 
while Pennsylvania lost something like 
$7,000,000 from its 1929 payments and 
contributed $230,204,815 in the last fiscal 
year. 

North Dakota stood at the bottom of 
list having suffered a decline from the 
total payments made in the preceding 
year. Its taxes for the year ending June 
30, 1930, aggregated $556,292 compared 
with $709,885 in the fiscal year 1929. 

The Bureau’s tabulation of receipts 
from the various sources by collection 
cl tricts where a State contained more 
than one collection district, segregated 
as to corporation and individual income 
taxes and miscellaneous taxes together 
with comparative totals for the last 
fiscal year is printed in an adjoining 
column. 


Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 


[Continued from Page 8.} 
revenue act of 1926, and the regulations | 
promulgated thereunder. — Appeal of 
Russell Wheel & Foundry Co., 3 B. T. A., 
1168, 

The allowance of deductions for addi- 
tional depreciation of certain assets 
caused $4,757.22 of the above overas- 
sessments, since an extensive field in- 
vestigation and review in the 
disclose that the deductions allowed in 
prior audits were inadequate. Section 
234 (a) (7), revenue acts of 1918 and 
1921; articles 161 and 561, Regulations 
45 and 62. 

The abatement of an erroneous as- 
sessment made for the fiscal year 1920 
but properly applicable to a subsequent 
year, causes $125,000,000 of the overas- 
sessment for the former year; and the 
correction of an administrative erro 
whereby a duplicate assessment is elimi- 
nated, results in $50 of the overassess- 
ment for the fiscal year 1921, 

The balance of the overassessment fou 
the fiscal year 1920, amounting to $15,- 
431.24, is due to the remission of the 
amounts of interestgasserted on the above 
erroneous assessment, and on a previ- 
ously assessed deficiency, since the de- 
termination of the present overassess- 
ment eliminates such interest assess- 
ments. 

G. R. Kinney Co., Inc, 

i R. Kinney Co., Inc, New r 

#rassessments of income and porfits 
taxes in favor of the taxpayer are de- 
termined as follows: Fiscal year ended 
Feb. 28, 1919, $58,479.52; period Mar. 1 
to Dec. 31, 1917, $24,987.09; period Jan 
1 to Feb. 28, 1918, $8,648.17. 

*The overassessments for the periods 
Mar. 1 to Dec. 31, 1917, and Jan. 1 to 
Feb. 28, 1918, are made pursuant to the 
final order of the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals entered in the instant 
case for these periods, Docket No. 29635. 

The overassessment for the fiscal year 
ended Feb, 28, 1919, is caused by re- 


visions of the reported valuations of the | 


opening and closing inventories since, 
after thorough and extensive field ex- 
aminations and conferences held in the 
Bureau, it is determined that the re 
ported opening inventory valuation was 
understated and the reported closing in- 
ventory valuation was overstated. 
vision is made accordingly. Section 203, 


revenue act of 1918; article 1582, Reg- | 
ulations 45, as amended by T. D. 82956! 


(C. B. I-1, 40); Appeals of F. N. John- 

son Company, 2 B., T. A. 256, and Ashta- 

bula Bow Socket Company, 2 B. T. A. 
306. 

William F. Johnson 

William F. Johnson, Washington, D. C, 

» Overassessments of income tax and in- 

terest in favor of the taxpayer are de- 

termined as follows: 1924, $32,880.35; 

1925, $31,922.49. 

Of 


the above the 


overassessments 


mount of $56,380.76 represents the | 


items | 


Bureau | 


York. | 


Re- | 


Silver Stocks in India 
Increased During Week 


Silver imports into India during the 
seven days ending July 4 totaled 1,843,- 


000 ounces, of which 1,243,000 ounces | 


came from London and 600,000 ounces 
from New York, says a despatch to the 
Department of Commerce from its Bom- 
bay office. During the preceding seven 
days imports totaled 1,631,000 ounces. 
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Federal Finance 


Internal Revenue Receipts for Fiscal Year 1930 


With a comparative statement of Total Taxes collected in fiscal year 1929, Figures for 1929 are based on 


collectors’ telegraphic reports of June 30 and made public by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Department of the Treasury 


Currency in reserve on June 30 totaled | 


| 1,089,100,000 rupees, as compared with 


1,077,100,000 rupees on June 22. Bullion 
in reserve on June 30 was unchanged, 
namely 34,800,000 rupees. 


| Silver stocks on July 4 were estimated 


;}at 2,800 bars as compared with 2,400 
bars on June 2 The total weekly off- 
take was 1,125 bars for the seven days 
ending July 4 as compared with 2,500 
bars for the preceding seven days. 

| The market is quiet. A boycott of 
! British silver has been instituted and 
British refined silver will not be tender- 
able at ‘he bullion exchange after the 
September settlement. British bank gold 
bars are also being boycotted. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


‘Individual Debits Show 
Decrease During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
| banks in leading Cities for the week 
lending July 9, and made public July 12, 
aggregated $11,041,000,000 or 39 per 
cent below the total reported for the 
preceding week, and 29.per cent below 
the total reported for the corresponding 
week of last year, which also included 
but five busines@ days. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been fublished weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $10,- 
290,000,000, as compared with $16,921,- 
000,000 for the preceding week and $14,- 
713,000,000 for the week ending July 10 
of last year. 


Power Permits Denied 
In Boulder Dam Area 


Federal Commission Rejects 
Five and Says It Will Re- 
fuse 21 More 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

has concluded that the energy produc- 
tion from the Boulder. Canyon project 
will so adequately meet the probable 
power demands of the immediate region 
within the next 10 years that there wiil 
be little chance for the early develop- 
ment of any competing projects in the 
same locality. 

In respect to the second group, the 
Commission's engineering experts have 
determined that, owing to lack of rapidiy 
increasing market demands in the upper 
basin and the additional time required 


|for the negotiation of water allocations 


between the upper basin’ States, no 
agency will be in a position to proceed 
with construction in the limited period 
which might be allowed under permit 
and license. 

The more important of the many cases 
affected by the order of the Commission 
are Project No. 30 of Beckman & Lin- 
den Engineering Corporation for a dam 
near Parker, Ariz.; Project No. 89 pro- 
posed by E. L. Beyard; Project No. 111 
of the Southern California Edison Com- 
pany contemplating comprehensive de- 
velopment of the river between Glen 
Canyon and Pierce Ferry with total in- 
stallation of 3,300,000 horsepower; 
Project No. 121 involving a_ 200,000 
horsepower installation at the Diamond 
Creek site by Jahes B. Girand; Project 
No. 391 proposed by G. Henry Stetson 
for 168.009 horespower development at 
the Bulls Head site; Project No. 647 of 
the City of Los Angeles using the 
Parker dam site; Project No. 660 filed 
by Fred T. Colter for comprehensive de- 
velopment between Glen Canyon and 
Grand Wash; Project No. 668 of the 
Southern California Edison Company for 
a dam at Topoc; Projects Nos. 661, 770, 
and 808 of the board of directors of State 
institutions of Arizona contemplating use 


lof the Bridge Canyon, Glen Canyon, and 


Parker sites; Projects Nos. 158 and 165 
of the Utah Power & Light Company 
which propose a 100,000 horsepower de- 
velopment at Rattlesnake Canyon and 
63,000 horsepower at Flaming Gorge on 
Green River; Project No. 279 of the Utah 
Power & Light Company proposing 800,- 
000 horsepower development on Green 
River in Utah and Yampa River in Col- 


{orado; Project No. °01 of C. N. Stan- 


nard utilizing the Kremling dam site in 
Colorado; and Project No. 1003 of the 
United Verde Copper Company contem- 
plating 82,000 horsepower installation on 
the Little Colorado River in Arizona. 

It was indicated at the Commission's 
office that in case any of the applicants 
are able to present within a limited 
period a convincing showing that early 
construction of their proposed projects 
is desirable and necessary in the public 
interest, some modification of the can- 
cellation order might be considered, 

The Commission proposes to proceed 
without delay in disposing of the ap- 
plications for small constructed and pro- 
posed projects on the minor tributary 
streams of the Colorado River, which 
involve no interstate water controversies 
and the various applications in the Giia 
River basin in Arizona. A great many 
leases of this character have been sus- 
pended on account of the controlling 
| features affecting the entire watershed. 


abatement of deficiencies in taxes as- 
sessed under the provisions of section 
274, revenue act of 1926, as the result of 
a prior audit of the case since, after a 
thorough examination and consideration 
of all of the relevant facts, it is deter- 
mined that the arbitrary method used in 
the computation of the incomes in such 
prior audit (due to the then lack of sub- 
stantiating data), greatly overstated the 
true net incomes, 

The balance of the overassessments 
amounting to $8,422.08 is due to the re- 
mission of interest asserted on the above 
deficiencies in tax, since the determina- 
tion of the present ‘overassessments 
causes a proportionate reduction in*such 
interest. 

Neenah Paper Company 

Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wis. 
| Overpayments of income and profits 
{taxes in favor of the taxpayer are de- 
termined as follows: Nov. 30, 1918, $9,- 
222.44; Nov. 30, 1919, $13,637.51. 

The above overpayments represent 
overassessments previously allowed this 
taxpayer for the above years and cred- 
ited against a deficiency in tax for the 
fiscal year 1917 after the expiration of 
i the statutory period of limitation for the 
collection of the deficiency. Section 609, 
revenue act of 1928. 

> 


Alabama 
Arizona 
(Arkansas 
First California 
Sixth California 
‘olorado 
Connetticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
tawaii 

(idaho .. 
First Tllinois 
Eighth Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas ‘ 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland, including 
Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

First Missouri 

Sixth Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada ‘ 

New Hampshire 

First New Jersey 

Fifth New Jersey 

New Mexico 

First New York . 

Second New York 

Third New York . - 
Fourteenth New York 
Twenty-first New York 
Twenty-eighth New York 
North farolina 

North Dakota 

First Ohio 

Tenth Ohio 

Eleventh Ohio 
Lighteenth Ohio 
Oklahoma 

Oregon ‘ ean oro 

First Pennsylvania 
Twelfth Pennsvfvania 08 
Twenty-third Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee . 

First Texas 

Second Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia ‘ 
Nashington, including 
Nest Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming ‘ 
Philippine Islands . 
Sales of documentary 
Internal revenue 


stamps by pos 
receipts through 


Total 


*Eleven months’ collections only. 


e 
Sept. 3 
Dec. 1 
Mar. 31 
vune 3 


» 19380 
», 1930 

Total fiscal year 1930 
Total, fiscal year 1929 


Increase, 1930 


Marked Decrease Shown 


In Income Tax Refunds ,, 
! 


[Continued from Page 10.] 

able to hope that the peak of the high 
refund years has been passed. How- 
ever, it appears important to consider 
two questions—first, what are the rea- 
sons for the decrease in refunds, and, 
second, what are the principal causes for 
the refunds. 

In regard to the first question, it has 
been computed that for the calendar year 
1929, 71 
were for the excess-profits tax years up 
to and including 1921, and that the re- 
maining 29 per cent were for years sub- 
sequent to 1921. In the case of the pre- 


ceding 21-month period, 83 per cent of|that some solution of the present diffi-| the result that, in place of getting 100 | 


the overassessments were for the excess- 
profits tax years, and only 17 per cent 
for subsequent years. 

It believed, therefore, that the de- 
crease in the rate of overassessment is 
largely due to the fact that the Bureau 
has closed out a large proportion of the 
excess-profits returns. It is evident that 
the refunds will be much lower when all 
the excess-profits tax controversies are 
settled. 

It may also be properly noted that 
the average interest charge dropped to 
20.53 per cent in 1929 from an average 
interest charge of 26.72 per cent in. the 
preceding 7-month period, so that a 
conisderable saving in interest may also 
be expected for the future. 

As to the causes for the refunds, this 
has already been shown by the classifica- 
tion in Part I, but it appears important 
to discuss these causes in some detail. 

In the first place, if reference be made 
to the classification of overassessments, 
it will be observed that the most im- 
portant single cause of the 1929 refunds 
is the new interpretation placed on the 
life-insurance provision of the 1921 and 
subsequent acts by the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of the National Life Insur- 
ance Co, 

Nearly 12 per cent of all the over- 
assesments result from this cause, It 1s 
not neecsary to go into this matter fur- 
ther here, for this office has already sub- 
mitted to the committee a preliimnary re- 
port on Federal taxation of 
ance companies, which covers this sub- 
ject at length. 

The second major single cause of this 
year’s refunds is the expiration of the 
statute of limitatiof's. Some changes 
were made in this provision or rather in 
the provisions providing for these lim- 


1S 


Treasury Said to Face 
Problem Over Bills Due 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
000,000. Those bills were dated July 14 
on which date there is a maturity of 
bills, issued in May, and amounting to 
1 $51,000,000. Thus, the issue is being re- 
funded approximately in its entirety for 
an additional 60 days. 
| From these facts, it was stated, it 
| becomes obvious that the Treasury will 
|have only a narrow margin of safety 
in the next two years unless its receipts 
from corporation and individual income 
taxes pick up materially. The Secretary 
|of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, has 
declined to make any statement of his 
views whether the 1 per cent tax reduc- 
tion, operative on incomes of the last 
calendar year and cutting the taxes now 
being paid, can be continued. It is too 
early to reach a conclusion, be has said, 
and one of the reasons why no conclu- 
sion has been possible is the public debt 
situation as it stands in relation to busi- 
ness conditions. 


tmaster 
customs 


per cent of the adjustments | 


life-insur- | 


Corporation Individu 
$3,212,120.67 
1,472,189.87 
1,890,165.56 
37,655,091.63 
26,699,760.98 
7,422,92443 
20,998,660.17 
25,981,014.20 
3,057,155.64 
8,537,961.80 
3.910,989.83 
585,638.28 
118,312,721.20 
4,246,372.56 
13,614,229.86 
369,962.99 
13,476,222.49 
9,026,800.71 
927,144.94 
3,967,477.04 
24,851,452.39 
8,058,706.02 


33,831,4 


8,026,3 


1,379,3 


2,980,7 


5,473,0 
3,191,9 
5,920,2 
4,042,0 
3,960,2 
25,887,4 
61,626,0 
48,398,7 
11,773,2 
749,6: 
14,921,6 
4,892,1 
1,365,5 
2,269,1 
430,8 
1,899,2 
10,594,5. 
38,857,6 


7,271,639.42 
1,165,035.: 
3,039,801.26 


39,026,169.77 
466,041.78 
14,556,237.49 
218,843,596. 
101,161,286.1! 
19,492,041.8: 
7,021,213.8% 
21,067,306.8: 
11,631,699.6 
346,143.: 
17,496,831.8: 


31,613,4 
259,392,4 
107,192,6 

23,971,4 

7,405,2 

18,368,7 


5,355,3 


16,087.9 


06 

59.56 

57 
64,878,941.22 
9,596,155.65 
41,366,909.66 
5,843,307.53 
2,065,905.42 
479,256.43 
7,221,463.49 
2,454,094.99 
8,691,712.00 
2,129,800.24 
1,047,017.85 
14,364,897.09 
8,254,456.65 
6,306,726.96 
22,068,064.80 
440,524.09 


58,2 
,088,9 
,020,6 

735,6 
363,0 
5,075,4 
8,549,8 
7,263,6 

993,8 

1,098,8 


35 


offices 


$1,263,575,106.97 $1,146,655,7 


SUMMARY (Q 


; ' - ' 
| itations in the revenue act of 1928. 
It is believed that our principal trou- 


es were due to the defects in the for- 
j|mer acts, and that the present act will! 


prove satisfactory. However, the opera- | 
ll be care-! : 
| is very unsatisfactory in connection with |exercise of judgment are valuations for | 
estate tax purposes, Mar. 1, 1913, valua- | 


} tion of the new provisions wi 
tully observed, 

| The third important cause of the ré- 
funds described in this report is de- 

| preciation.. The determination of depre- 


| ciation, while it is a fact question, is | 
{obviously primarily a matter of judg-! 


ment. It is the cause, and undoubtedly 
| will continue to be the cause, of con- 


lernment and taxpayer, unless some ar- 
| bitrary rule is devised which will be 
satisfactory. 

It is not impossible with low tax rates 


culties may be found. It is the opinion 
of this office that with the experience 
‘that our taxpayers have had with this 
subject, the department should discour- 
age changes in depreciation rates shown 
jon current returns. 

It would appear that the judgment of 


$3,445,086.74 
1,358,521.83 
1,147,889.69 
27,703,405.86 
4,629,434, 
24,456,837. 
13,122,433. 
3,616,513.6: 


241,881. 
97,834,977.¢ 


9,725,853.5 


391,884.82 


177,938.21 


siderable controversy between the Gov- | 


| United States Treasury Statement 


Total 
Income Tax 
$6,657,207.41 

2,830,711.70 

3,038,055.25 
65,358,497.49 
60,531,22 
12,052,359.21 
45,455,497.61 
39,103,447.39 
11,083,543.67 


al Taxes 


138,782.4 


63.76 18,295,218.1 
90.40 


(.é 


88.0% 
63. 


22,028,399. 
62.37 2 5,978. 
23,340,083.40 
12,842,980.11 
16,668,201.35 
14,947,069.85 
10,569,212.55 
7,927,776.95 
50,738,931.75 
109,684,730.11 
127,675,337.71 
28,598,449.59 
2,046,010.36 
38,379,336.02 
12,163,824.92 
2,530,550.18 
5,308,931.56 
1,321,422.00 
3,286,548.18 
16,929,997.51 
77,883,837.47 
857,926.60 
46,169,656.84 
478,236,035.29 
208,353,926.55 


17.12 
78.86 
69.14 
67.61 
99.91 
79.36 
24.09 
27.19 
49.49 
30.88 
60.83 
85.50 
14.84 
30.30 
18.03 
91.04 
50.31 
67.70 


465,620.58 
15,896,577. 


10,698,832. 
782,877 
80,189. 
596,794. 
558,186. 
472,425. 
2,184,642. 
26,951,665 
66,720. 
12,232,657. 
60,194,944. 
16,526,992 


6,421,090 


1 


19.35 
39.12 
40.42 
31.86 
79.10 
43.22 
37.47 


5] 
43,463,473.69 
14,426,492.95 
39,436,050.06 
16,987,037.07 
24,081.49 
33,584,806.25 
16,072,728.69 
8,666,169.08 
67,840,297 


257,276,180.¢ 
74.42 


478,941.: 


88.07 
92.32 
68.97 
14.11 
59.46 
40.42 
16.14 
91.12 
26.50 
40.69 


1,444,756.1 
216,684.7 
41,215.1 


13,863,976.50 
2,801,519,58 
842,315.89 

12,296,903.8 
1,2 


103,895.4 
83,557.1 


78,102,3385.43 
660,627.9 
2,689,013.7 


1,379,106.1 


29,077.4 


299,061.99 
$89,375.58 


15,289.1 


82.12 $2,410,230,889.09 $628,268,040.5 


UARTERLY COLLECTIONS) 


Income Tax 
$609,466,017.85 
575,136,909.94 
28,079,468.37 
597,548,492.93 


$2,410,230,889.09 
2,331,274,428.64 


$78,956,460.45 


the taxpayer, at the time of making{are determined by the exercise of judg- 
the return on the question of depreciation | ment are also troublesome. These deduc- 


| would be better than his judgment four 


application for a refund. 
There is also another matter which 
the present method of depreciation. De- 
preciation is allowed on cost, or on Mar. 
1, 1913, value, at a certain definite rate. 


count becomes simply a sum of money, 
|and depreciation reserves simply a sum 
of money, and the taxpayer keeps no 
| adequate record of his plant in use. 

| When this is true, the taxpayer, in- 
| stead of reducing his plant account when 
| certain items of equipment are discarded, 
| keeps on depreciating his equipment with 


| per cent depreciation, he may get 200 
per cent. It is the opinion of this office 
|that a complete report on depreciation 
| will be desirable. 

It will be observed from the classifica- 
|tion of overassessments that in addition 
|to depreciation other deductions which 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 
of Business July 10; Made Public July 12, 1930 


Corresponding 


This month 

$7,002,480.86 
5,494,145.21 

16,638,982.02 


Receipts 
Customs 
ee a ree 
Misc. internal revenue .. 
Foreign obligations— 
Principal 
Interest 
Railroad securities .... 
All others 
Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) “yr 
Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 
| Panama Canal 
Other miscellaneous .... 


$ 


80,000.00 
oreo 
2,114,241.58 
ae 48,390.79 
467,489.96 
6,241,014.70 
Total ordinary $38,468,651.32 


$ 


16,206,344.31 


Corresponding 
period 
Fiscal year 1930 
$14,744,599.15 

5,472,862.75 
16,206,344.31 


period 
last year 
14,744,599.15 
5,472,862.75 


Fiscal year 1931 
$7,002,480.86 
5,494,145.21 
16,638,982.02 


5,000.00 
9,359.57 
806.36 


30,000.00 25,000.00 
19,359.57 
276,412.71 228,806.36 


155,493.49 


1,188,993.93 2,114,241.58 


48,390.79 
467,489.96 
6,241,014.70 


815,574.45 315,574.45 
440,449.85 440,449.85 
9,332,464.45 9,332,464.45 


47,974,454.82 $38,468,651 .32 $47,974,454.82 





Excess of expenditures . $88,782,752.35 $ 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ... 
*Interest on public debt 

Refund customs 
Refund internal revenue 
Panama Canal 
Op. in spec. accounts— 
Railroads 
War Finance Corp. . 
Shipping Board 
Agricultural marketin 
fund (net) 
Alien property funds 
Adj. service cert. fund .. 
Civil-service r’m’t fund 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. life insurance ... 
D. C. teachers’ retirem’t 
For. Service retirement 
Gen. railroad contingent 


$77,107,478.97 
7,455,487.77 
690,591.65 
1,644,317.88 
190,088.75 


$ 


10,588.85 
+4,643,82 
536,669.21 


7379,832.65 
72,426.60 
20,168,413.79 


1,997,475.87 
44,150.34 
895,000.00 
72,615.37 


‘$1 


$ 


Total ordinary .,... $115,220,403.67 


$12,000,000.00 
31,000.00 


Sinking fund ‘ 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 


$12,031,000.00 $27,000,200.00 


Total expenditures . $127,251,403.67 $1 

*The figures for the month’ and for 
$10,653.48 accrued discount on war-savings 
corresponding periods last year the figures 

tExcess of credits (deduct). 

The amount of the appropriations,avail 
retirement and disability fund and $216,000 


5,219,575.09 .... 


27,000,000.00 


$88,782,752.35 


89,779,289.89 $89,779,289.89 


69,107,314.71 
11,865,687.95 
526,832.88 
4,906,605.74 
532,178.90 


$77,107,478.97 
7,455,487.77 
690,591.65 
1,644,317.88 
190,088.75 


$69,107,314 
11,865,687.95 
526,832.88 
4,906,605.74 
532,178.90 


62,083.09 
+17,619.48 
1,680,757.56 


10,588.85 
$4,643.82 


536,669.21 


62,083 
+17,619 
1,680,757 


.O9 
48 


56 


334,013.98 
88,817.73 
20,098,101.17 


19,575.09 
79,832.65 
72,426.60 
20,168,413.79 


5,2 
73 


1,116,510.44 
7162.55 
379,776.55 
72,646.04 


1,997,475.87 
44,150.34 
395,000.00 
72,615.37 


1,116,510.44 


379,776.55 
72,646.04 
$110,753,544.71 
$27,000,000.00 
200.00 


$115,220,403.67 
$12,000,000.00 
31,000.00 


10,753,544.71 


200.00 


$12,031,000.00 $27,000,200,00 


37,752,744.71 $127,251,403.67 $137,753,744.71 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. jen 


the fiscal year 1931 to date each include 
certificates of matured series, 
include $13,567.49. 


8 


able July 1 of $20,850,000 for the civil-service 
for the Foreign Service retirement and dis- 


ability fund was invested in special issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes maturing June 30, 


1935, Also other amounts’ available on July 
tirement fund aggregated $179,000, making t 


Variations in the working cash balance acc 


above. 


1 for investment in the Foreign Service re- 
he total investment on that account $395,000. 
ount for any difference in amounts charged 


$4,900,000° for account of the civil-servicé retirement fund and $32,000 for account of 


the Foreign Service retirement fund. 


Miscellaneous 
$504,376.06 
110,536.20 


5,109,485,27 
420,027.07 
97 78 
1,041,874.51 
5,655,220.89 
375,096.02 
217,377.85 
40,547.28 

85 
00 
»958,458.72 
524,684.75 


1,629,956.73 
743,084.45 
3,464,404.18 
6,058,729.28 
9,400.979.5% 
1,840,183.97 
54,054.6 
01 
30 
81 
88 
07 
80 
80 


1,292,142.7 
1,719,841.2 


32,210.94 
11,897,496.85 
3,802,173.4¢ 


8,301,314.7 


4,184,370.96 
7,602.60 
635,744.60 


1,188,993.93 


71 | 


7162.55 | 


and for the! 


Total 
Fiscal Year 1930 
$7,161,583.47 
2,969,494.14 
3,148,591.45 
88,653,715.65 
65,640,710.01 
12,472,386.28 
48,381,625.36 
40,145,321.90 
16,738,764.56 


Total 
Fiscal Year 1929 
$8,153,579.79 
2,398,878.36 
3,673,315.47 
86,470,205.96 
68,158,935.81 
11,539,234.52 
42,215,118.85 
30,309,528.07 
21,388,162.32 
14,055,919.91 
5,606,515.38 
1,089,618.24 
229,154,604.06 
9,073,160.09 
28,097,172.86 
13,430,691.80 
17,934,706.64 
26,662,950.73 


4 


6 


5 


8,688,97 
51,741,488.72 
115,519,620.59 
151,423,451.65 
29,069,411.04 
2,516,169.87 
51,705,396.52 
14,146,216.29 
4,427,782.50 
6,179,660.25 


2,100,064.97 
49,078, 168.0; 
12,946,702 

4 ; 


3 97: 
19,114,64( 
104,835,503.27 


3,978,305.36 
22,504,548.90 
98,942,258.39 
965,354.52 
72,357,204.47 


461,274,391.90 


402,314. 
538,430,979. 
224,880,918.; 

49,884,564.48 
15,718,635.7: 
41,155,891. 
274,263,218.0% 
556,292.4: 
45,482,303. 
19,874,902.18 
9,145,110.¢ 
71,141,612.15 
18,079,670.35 


44,449,016.91 


41,351,792.54 
254,494,467.51 
709,885.31 
49,969,493.87 
18,441,183.05 
9,568,546.20 
64,517,994.68 


6,185,311.93 
142,955,526.77 
18,836,011.82 
75,785,118.01 
14,114,507.98 
3,657,326.40 
837,704.57 
»984,914.02 
504,402.65 
,961,536.85 
.568,168.06 
2,363,379.08 
87,484,287.39 
14,178,024.23 
14,261,248.39 
39,217,720.10 
1,166,890.48 
371,869.57 


9 
7 


0 


3,018,204.; 
883,530.95 
16,481,274.87 1 
22,261,513.73 2 
16,591 ,147.7: 1 
4 3,227,55 
9 


7 
1 
7 
3 


96,693 ,897.68 
a 14,442,007.94 
12,139,820.37 
35,512,826.81 
752,334.55 
*299,061.99 
*389,375.58 
*15,289.15 


4 


$3,038,498,929.61 $2,939,054,375.48 


9 


Total 
(all sources) 
$770.85 


Miscellaneous Taxes 
$161,369,194.1 
157,479,626.6 
145,921,87 
163,497,340. 


5 


761,045,8 
$3,058,498,929.61 
2,939,054,375.43 


$628,268,040.52 


607,779,946.79 


$20,488,093.73 $99,444,554.18 


|tions are amortization, inventory adjust- 


| sets. 


| Other allied 


subjects requiring the 


| tions, and valuations on account of sale 
of capital assets. Attention is drawn to 


In many cases, however, the plant ac- | the fact that a report on depletion has | 


jalreAdy been made by the staff and is 
now before the committee. 

Our former reports in connection with 
\refunds and credits criticized the appli- 
|cation of the special assessment provi- 
sions in a number of cases. At the time 
of making these other reports, special 
assessment was a major cause of the 
large refunds made. This situation is 
no longer true, special assessment hav- 
jing dropped from first place to eighth 
place in order of importance. 

It must be concluded that the over- 
assessments reported to the committee 
during the calendar year 1929, and paid 
after the 30-day period prescribed by 
|law, represent accurate and careful de- 
|termination of final tax liability. 
| The staff received from Hon. Robert 
| H. Lucas, Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
jnue, and from Mr. FE. C. Alvord, special 
assistant to the Secretary of the Treas- 
urv, very satisfactory cooperation in con- 
nection with its examination of the over- 
assessments. All issues raised have re- 


|ceived careful consideration and full and | 


open discussion, ' 


Changes in Status 
culls 


State Banks 


Alabama, Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, 

Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Mex- 

ico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Virginia 


Alabama: D. F. Green, 
of banks, has announced: 
Citizens State Bank, Vincent, closed. 
Florida: Ernest, Amos, comptroller, has 
announced: 

Bank of Wildwood, Wildwood, and Lake 
Butler Bank, Lake Butler, closed. 

Indiana: Luther F. Symons, bank commis- 
sioner, has announced: 

Peoples Loan & Trust Co., Decatur, char- 
ter yvranted; capital, $50,000. 

Kentucky: O. 8. Denny, banking commis- 
sioner, has announced: 

First American Bank, Wilmore, 
approved; capital, $25,000 

Minnesota: A. J. Veigel, 
of banks, has announced: 

First State Bank, St. 
sued; capital, $100,000. 


superintendent 


charter 
commissioner 


Paul, charter 
Cottonwood State 


Bank, Cottonwood, capital stock increased | 
Union State Bank, | 


from $15,000 to $20,000, 
| Montevideo, charter applied 
| $50,000. 
| New Hampshire: Arthur E. Dole, bank 
commissioner, has announced: 
Merrimack River Savings Bank, Manches- 
ter, liquidation by court order. 
New Mexico: L. A. Tamme, bank 
examiner, has announced: 
| Hobbs State Bank, Hobbs, granted cer- 
| tificate of incorporation; capital, $25,000. 
| North Carolina: John Mitchell, chief 
| State bank examiner, has announced: 
Home Industrial Bank, Greensboro, op- 
ed. Citizens and Commercial Bank, 
| Franklinton, reopened, Industrial Loan & 
Investment Bank, Charlotte, 
ened at Gastonia. Greensboro 


for; capital, 


State 


North Carolina Industrial Bank, 
Greensboro, branch opened at Tarboro, 

Oklahoma: ©. G. Shull, bank commis- 
sioner, has announced: 

State Bank, Amber, closed. 

Oregon: A. A. Schramm, superintendent 


Sanford. 


On June 30 like investments were made from interest then due in the amount of | of banks, has announced: 


Corvallis State Bank, Corvallis, consoli- 
dated with First National Bank, Corvallis. 


15,080,701.21 


1,140,501.38 | 


209,259,314.05 | 


14,844,483.78 | 


17,940,513.26 | 


. | and 


branch op- | 
Bank &| 
; Trust Co., Greensboro, tvanch opened at! 


Per Capita Cost 
Of Government 


In Nebraska Set 
| 


‘Department of Commerce 
Finds Rate of $8.74 Nec- 
essary for Operation of 
State Departments 


_ Nebraska’s per capita cost of operat- 
ing the State government in the fiscal 
year 1928 was $8.74, according to a 
statement on July 12 by the Department 
of Commerce, summarizing the results 
of a study of the State’s finances. 
Highway construction and 

|nance accounted for 
|the State’s 


mainte- 
a large share of 
expenditures, according to 
the statement, which follows in full text: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces a summary of the financial sta- 
tistics of the State of Nebraska for the 
| fiscal year ending June 30, 1928. The 
| per capita figures for 1928 are based on 
an estimated population of 1,403,000. 
| These statistics were compiled by Donald 
|W. Smith, deputy State auditor. 
Division of Expenditures 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments vf 
Nebraska amounted to $12,264,152, or 
| $8.74 per capita. This includes $1,333 
| 037, apportionments for education to the 
;minor civil divisions of the State. In 
1927 the comparative per capita for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
| partments was $7.90, and in 1917, $3.86. 
|The interest on debt in 1928 amounted 
| to $140,390 and outlays for permanent 
;}improvemnets, $8,573,976. The total 
| payments, therefore, for operation and 
maintenance of general departments, in- 
terest, and outlays were $20,978,518. The 
totals include afl payments for the year, 
whether made from current revenues or 
| from the proceeds of bond issues. 
| Of the governmental costs reported 
| above, $8,738,832 was for highways, 
$2,385,277 being for maintenance and 
| $6,353,555 for construction. 
; The total revenue receipts were $23,- 
| 632,325, or $16.84 per capita. This was 
| $$1,227,783 more than the total payments 
| of the year, exclusive of the pz:ymenis 
|for permanent improvements, end §2,- 
653,807 more than the total payments 
, including those for permanent improve- 
‘ments. This excess of revenue receipts 
|is reflected in payment of revenue loans 

in increased cash balances, not 

| shown in this summary. Property and 
| special taxes represented 46.5 per cent 
| of the total revenue for 1928, 37.4 per 
|eent. for 1927, and 60 per cent for 
|1917. The increase in the amount of 
property and special taxes collected was 
99.9 per cent from 1917 to 1927, and 
69.9 per cent from 1927 to 1928. The 
per capita property and special taxes 
were $7.83 in 1928, $4,65 in 1927, and 
/ $2.55 in 1917. 


Earnings of Departments 


Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
| State officials, represented 9.1 per cent 
jcent of the total revenue for 1928, 10.4 
| cent for 1927, and 14 per cent for 
| 1917. 


| Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 


| 


{ 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


or five years after, when he is making | ment, and losses on sales of capital as-| stituted 26 per cent of the total revenue 
f 


or 1928, 29.4 per cent for 1927, and 
| 6.8 per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
‘and other incorporated compsnies and 
of sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly 
taxes on motor vehicles and amounts paid 
for hunting and fishing privileges. The 
| Sales tax on gasoline amounted to $3,- 
999,702 in 1928 and $3,091,288 in 1927, 
an increase of 29.4 per cent. 
| The State of Nebraska had no indebt- 
edness other than outstanding warrants. 
| __ The assessed valuation of property in 
Nebraska subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $3.283,382,472; the amount of State 
, taxes levied was $11,945,279; and the 
per capita levy, $8.51. In 1927 the per 
capita levy was $4.21, and in 1917, $3.51. 


Status of State Banks 
in 
Reserve System 


| Changes in the State bank membership 
| of the Federal reserve system during the 
| week ended July 11, together with a list 
of banks to which permission was 
granted during the same period for the 
exercise of trust powers, were made pub- 
| lie July 12 by the Federal Reserve Board 
'as follows: 


Merger of State members: The Pacific 
Trust Co., New York, N. Y., a member, has 
merged with and under the title of the 
Manufacturers Trust Co., New York, N. Y., 
a member. 

Absorption of National Bank: The Cen- 
tral Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, a member, 
has absorbed the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Voluntary withdrawal: Royal Oak State 
Trust & Savings Bank, Royal Oak, Mich. 

Authorized to accept drafts and bills of 
exchange up to 100 per cent of capital and 
surplus: First National Bank, Laurel, Miss. 
Permission granted to exercise full trust 
powers: Prospect Park National Bank, 
Prospect Park, N. J.; First National Bank, 
Rockaway, N. J.; First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Bedford, Pa.; First National 
Bank, Lynchburg, Va.; Terminal National 
Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
_ oe 

Pennsylvania: Peter G. Cameron, secre- 
tary of banking, has announced: 

Title & Trust Co, of Western Pennsy}l- 
vania, Connellsville, taken over by bank- 

ing department. 

Texas: James Shaw, 
| sioner, has announced: 

Brownwood State 
closed. 

Utah: Walter H. Hadlock, State bank 
| examiner, has announced: 

Commercial Security Bank, Ogden, and 
National Bank of Commerce, same city, 
merged under title of former 

Virginia: M. E. Bristow, 
of banking, has announced: 
State and City Bank of Roanoke, au- 
thorized to acquire capital stock of State 
and City Investment Corporation. 


banking commis- 


Bank, Brownwood, 


commissioner 


. Associated GasandElectricCompany 


The Board of Directors has 
deciared the following quar+ 
terly dividends payable Sep- 
tember 2, 1930, to holders of 
record July $1, 1930: 


Dividend Ne. 22 
$6 Dividend Series Preferred Stock—$1.50 


per share. 

Dividend Ne. 19 
6.50 Dividend” Series Preferred Stock—~< 
1.62% per share. 

Dividend Ne. 8 
$5 Dividend Series Preferred Stock—$1.23 

share, payable September 15, 1930, te 
iders of record August 15, 1930. 

M. C. O'KEEFFE, Secretary, 

July 10, 1930. 
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Suurces of Taxation Available 
to Replenish State Treasury + 


Governor of Nebraska Discusses Practicability 
of Levies on Sales, Intangibles and Incomes to 


Lighten Burden on Real Property 


By ARTHUR J. WEAVER 


Governor, State of Nebraska 


HE mounting cost of government 

in recent years, from the Nation 

to the smallest political subdi- 
vision, is alarming to all thoughtful 
citizens. 

Taxes which absorb a large part of 
the income of property amount at least 
to its partial confiscation. 

The ownership of property must not 
become a mockery, but must continue 
to be the traditional assurance and in- 
spiration to the home-builder and the 
home-owner. The personal rights of 
the citizen and of his property are 
the essential foundations of govern- 
ment in this country. 

They should not be impaired by the 
excess weight which dreamers and fad- 
dists would add to the superstructure. 
We have too much government, too 
many laws, and too many officials. 

I think I see signs that the founda- 
tions of the tax structure, built on the 
ability of real estate to pay, are begin- 
ning to give way. 

No tax system yet devised has 
Brought a permanent solution of the 
tax problem, nor one universally satis- 
factory. New taxation methods, as well 
as the old ones, serve only as a guide 
to progress. 

Our ingenuity and sense of justice 
ought to be equal to the task of adjust- 
ing the collection of the revenues sub- 
stantially according to the ability to 


ay. 

Intangible property is notoriously 
hard to find. Some tax authorities re- 
gard the assessment of intangibles as 
so difficult and the results so unfair to 
the honest and advantageous to the dis- 
honest, that they recommend the com- 
plete abandonment of taxes on this 
form of property. 

A 


There ought not to be greater evasion 
of taxes on intangible property than in 
the cases of taxes on income. Both 
depend on the individual sworn return 
of the taxpayer. 

That is to some extent a matter of 
opinion. The new Nebraska tax on in- 
tangibles seems to be working reason- 
ably weli. 

The other sources of taxation are 
the State income tax and some form 
of the sales tax. There is much unrea- 
sonable dislike and fear of the latter 
method of raising revenue. 

Our «<:tizenship in general is enjoy 
ing sufficient prosperity to enable it to 
indulge in a substantial amount of lux- 
ury. !uose of our citizens who are in 
a position to indulge in these luxur’es 
not infrequently belong to groups which 
do not pay property taxes. Their in- 
come depends largely, if not entirely, 
upon sound banking institutions and 
general prosperity of the State. 

It would not be a handicap to the 
State‘ner to the welfare of our people 
as a whole if, at the time luxuries are 
indulged in, the members of our social 
order who are privileged to maintain 
this standard of living would be called 
upon to pay some form of luxury tax, 
which would be one means of reducing 
the heavy tax borne by real estate and 
other tangible property. 

However, I am personally by no 
means wedded to the luxury tax. The 
trend of popular opinion seems to be 
that, if an intangible tax law such as 
the Nebraska law cannot be made a 
success, the inescapable alternative or 
supplement is a State tax on income, 

A national or State income tax, based 
on sound provisions with reasonable 
and fair exemptions, represents a sound 
public policy. In all such laws, how- 
ever, the taxpayers shouldbe allowed 
to deduct taxes paid on both tangible 
and intangible property. In other 


words, the taxpayer should have a max- 
imum total for the amount of taxes he 
is called on to pay—and this is par- 
ticularly important for farmers. 

The ideal income tax, in my opinion, 
would be where the national Govern- 
ment either credited the States a pro- 
portionate part of this tax, or gave 
credit to the taxpayer for the income 
paid within the State, the same as the 
inheritance taxpayer in Nebraska now 
receives credit up to 80 per cent of the 
Federal inheritance tax. 

Both these plans have had strong 
support at various times and from vari- 
ous sources. When the last general tax 
revision law was before Congress, an 
effort was made to insert a provision 
which would allow the payer of the 
Federal income tax to deduct a credit 
equal to the State income tax he may 
have paid. 

A 


The effect of this would be? of course, 
to favor those States which have income 
taxes; or, rather, to take away from 
States with no income taxes the advan- 
tage they now enjoy. The proposal was 
bitterly fought by the representatives 
of States which were purposely keep- 
ing their taxes as low as possible to 
attract men of wealth. It eventually 
failed to get in the new bill. 

We see here a conflict of ideas as 
to which is the sound policy—whether 
to allow States to compete with each 
other on tax rates, or whether to use 
the Federal tax system with exemp- 
tions, in order to equalize income-tax 
rates throughout all the 48 States. 

In the first case, it is claimed that 
such competition tends to keep down 
all tax rates and to force economical 
State and local government. In the 
second case, the argument is that States 
should compete for new population and 
new industries on their other advan- 
tages of natural resources, soil, schools, 
roads, location, climate and scenery, 
and that no State should be allowed to 
furnish an asylum for wealthy men who 
wish to avoid high income-tax payments 
in the’r native States. 

We are not called upon to decide this 
controversy at the present moment. The 
immediate question is how to reform 
the tax systems of the States, counties 
and townships, so as to remove or at 
least relieve the excessive burden that 
now rests on farm lands and other real 
estate, and which tends to make the 
ownersbip of such property unattrac- 
tive. 

It gors without saying that whatever 
is dore should be in the direction of 
redistributing the burden and not in- 
creasing it. 

5 A 

It is the common complaint and ob- 
jection that every new tax is added to 
all the old ones. A new tax is imposed, 
but no old tax is removed. 

That is a real danger, of course. It 
is the result of expansion in our de- 
mands on the State and local govern- 
ments, which are always pressed to find 
new sources of revenue to keep up with 
their real or fancied necessities. 

A State income tax, a luxury tax on 
certain sales, our new tax on intangible 
property, could, separately or together, 
be calculated with reasonable certainty 
so as to yield substantial revenues for 
governmental needs. The property tax 
could be greatly reduced, and the town- 
ship, county and State authorities 
thereby forced to carry on their func- 
tions with a smaller property tax. 

Equitable taxation is not an easy 
thing to accomplish. But economic ne- 
cessity and economic justice require 
our best efforts to this end. 


elective Insurance Underwriting 
Discrimination against Careless Risk 
By JOSEPH F. HOLLAND 


Deputy Insurance Commissioner, State of Missouri 


HE FUNDAMENTAL purpose of 

insurance is to make the uncer- 

tain certain. That is a tremen- 
dous task.- 

The foremost requirements are 
these: To guarantee the stability of 
any enterprise; to insure the replace- 
ment of any given property in the event 
of loss. 

Every available precaution should be 
taken to prevent the happening of the 
contingency which necessitates the in- 
surable recourse to the company for 
payment. 

Payment of a loss is one thing. De- 
struction of a business institution or 
even mere impairment of its efficiency 
does not begin to bescompensated by a 
mere replacement in dollars. 

No honest business man would trade 
his plant for its insurable value, with 
a knowledge that he must immediately 
start to build anew and in the mean- 
time have his field of distribution in- 
vaded by competitors. 


Prevention is the watchword of our 
time. But there is yet another element 
in insurance that should be_of com- 
manding importance. That is the mat- 
ter of underwriting. 

Haphazard underwriting can lead to 
but one conclusion. That is great 
losses and higher rates. 

The man who carefully protects his 
property, who places inflammable ar- 
ticles in safe places is entitled to in- 
surance. The man who invites the 
roaring blast of fire is not entitled to 
the same protection that his careful 
neighbor ought to have. 

Careful underwriting will answer 
this defect and should go hand in hand 
with the wide range of preventative 
measures that are constantly being en- 
larged. 

The lust for business, the fury of 
competition, the grasp for . dollars 
should not overshadow the fundamen- 
tal right of every American citizen to 
his life, liberty and pursuit of happi- 
ness. 
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-  Baising Generation of Singers 
in lowa by Training Juvenile Voices 


> Rural Schools 


Choirs 


Chorus of 


to Unite as 


Five Thousand Voices as Result of Statewide Movement 


By JESSIE M. PARKER 


Inspector of Standard Rural Schools, State of lowa 


HE PURPOSE of the choir move- 

_ ment in rural schools of Iowa is 

to help country schools achieve 

one of the cardinal objectives of educa- 

tion—that of the wise use and whole- 
some enjoyment of leasure time. 

The Statewide choir performance will 
serve not only as a means of motivating 
music and giving it concrete expression 
in the schools, but also as a means of 
interpreting this program to the people. 

Compiled. data from nineteen coun- 
ties, including nearly eight thousand 
rural school pupils from grades four, 
five, six, seven and eight, showed that 
the average for this whole number who 
were able to sing any tune at all was 
sixty-two per cent. 

Had the pupils from the first three 
grades been included, the average 
would have been fifty per cent or less. 
This does not mean that rural pupils 
cannot sing—only that they had had no 
opportunity of learning to sing. 

The State choir movement is making 
a rapid change in these conditions. 
This year in Iowa sixty-nine of the 
ninety-nine counties are fully organ- 
ized, while eight others are partially 
organized. Individual teachers in the 
remaining counties have taken up the 
work. 


On Aug. 24, there is to be a State- 
wide country school choir performance 
at the State fair, in which three thou- 
sand to five thousand children from the 
one-room rural schools will participate. 
This State chorus will be the spectacu- 
lar part of the music course. 


The real value of the program lies in 
the work that has been accomplished in 
every little rural school of Iowa as the 
classroom teacher day by day teaches 
pupils to sing. 

The plan used is simple and easy to 
follow even though the teacher may not 
have had special training in music. 
With the aid of the victrola, and a few 
given records made according to the 
plan, the instruction can be accom- 
plished with success. 

The pupils first sings the easy 
phrases, then the harder ones. The 
model is there, so the child may hear 
the pattern sung by the artist as often 
as is necessary for him to imitate it. 
He hears good music sung with correct 


rhythm. To hear his pattern he must 
use a light tone. : 

Every country school child in' grades 
four to eight is eligible to try out for 
the choir. He must pass some actual 
singing tests and some rhythm tests 
which have been prepared by Professor . 
Fullerton. Many primary pupils can 
do this work. 

A simple chart is furnished contain- 
ing the list of songs chosen and space 
for pupils’ names. A plus sign denotes 
that the pupil has sung the song cor- 
rectly with the victrola; a minus sign 
that he must test again. By this means 
even the most overworked county su- 
perintendent can effectively sWpervise 
the progress and accomplishment of 
each pupil in the work in music. 

The Iowa State Teachers College 
sends out Professor Irving Wolfe and 
other instructors for study centers, so 
that teachers may become familiar with 
the work, This year in lowa all pupils 
who “made” the choir were excused 
from the State examinations in music. 

By the choir method pupils can meet 
and sing together in large groups. 
Often a pupil does not know the name 
of the ones standing next to him, and 
the only rehearsal is held a few min- 
utes before the performance so the 
choir may learn to follow the leader’s 
directions. 

Choirs of one hundred and twenty- 
five to five hundred voices have been 
singing at rural school graduation pro- 
grams this Spring, and in previous 
years. At least two counties have or- 
ganized similar choirs of country school 
teachers, 

Musically speaking, we have too long 
been trying to give Shakespeare to pu- 
pils who should have been learning and 
reciting Mother Goose. As one speaker 
at AMiance, Neb., said last year, we 
have taught “parlor sophistication in- 
stead of real music appreciation.” 

Many monotones, so-called, find that 
they are able to sing. One school re- 
ported that eight out of nine monotones 
have learned to sing. 

Next year we hope to have the coun- 
ties of the State fully organized, so that 
all of the 157,636 boys and girls of the 
rural schools of Iowa may receive their 
birthright of participation in an@ ap- 
preciation of good music. 


Souvenir Shops of Latin America 
Curios and Stuffs Available to Traveler 
By WILLIAM A. REID 


Foreign Trade Adviser, Pan American Union 


those who are visiting a coun- 

try or region for the first time, 

wish to obtain souvenirs of.the trip. 

In this respect, the countries bordering 

on the Caribbean Sea offer varieties of 

novelties, and these novelties are grow- 

ing more numerous as the number of 
tourists increases. 

In the ports of Kingston or Antonio 

in Jamaica one finds an assortment of 


Cine TRAVELERS, especially 


seeds of all colors made into chains, 
bracelets, mats, etc. There are fiber 
hats and caps, coral pins and samples 
of various classes of coral growth, 
canes of tropical woods, and other ar- 
ticles too numerous to mention. These 
curios are found in the shops and for 
sale along the streets by men, women 
and children venders. 

The shops of Colon and Panama pro- 
vide the traveler with a variety of ar- 
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P rotecting Natural Resources 
for Regulated Use + «~~ | 


Practical Conservation Policy Should’ Consider —/ 
Replacements, Perpetual Utilization and Scenic 
Reservations, Says Minnesota Auditor 
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By RAY P. CHASE 


Auditor, State of Minnesota 


ASSING DAYS show with in- 

creased clearness the need for 

constructive conservation of those 
natural resources with which the Cre- 
ator has blessd this great State. 

Like all other problems, the problem 
of conservation is obscured and its so- 
lution made difficult by extremists—on 
the one hand, the despoilers who would 
seize everything for themselves and 
save nothing for posterity; on the other 
hand, the theorists, who profess to be- 
lieve that we should save all and use 
nothing. 

A 

In the broad middle ground there is 
room for a program of sane conserva- 
tion which will use, conserve, protect 
and replace. 

Every complete plan for the conser- 
vation of natural resources, to be 
worthy, should be comprehensive, both 
as to subject matter and as to time, 
covering every major resource, guiding 
the present generatidbn and guarding 
the interests of generations of the fu- 
ture. It should be constructive, defi- 
nite and practical, that the ideals and 
ideas of the State’s best thinkers may 
and can be enacted into statutory law 
and translated into remedial action. 

A constructive program contains less 
of lamentation and more of hope, is 
sincere and thoughtful, conceived with- 
out selfishness and submitted without 
ulterior motive or design, considers 
sanely resources as they are, rather 


than as they were and with a realiza- 


tion and understanding of past mis- 
takes and their causes, proposes a 
workable plan within the limits of hu- 
man, capabilities. 

A comprehensive program looks many 
years ahead, and appreciating the 
needs of posterity, plans for proper use 
and protection of each great element of 
nature’s bounty. 


Agriculture is now and always will 
be the foundation of Minnesota’s eco- 
nomic structure. Competent authority, 
State selected, should determine soon 
what lands within the commonwealth 
should be used for farming, that non- 
agricultural and marginal lands shall 
be utilized for other purposes. There- 
after farm lands should be kept fer- 
tilized that they shall remain produc- 
tive. 


Minnesota was once a timbered State, 
Anoka a lumbering town. No conser- 
vation program will be complete which 
does not provide for restoration of our 
forests, protection of present stands 
from their natural enemies—fire, in- 
sects and disease, adequate replace- 
ment, a system of State and local for- 
ests and rejuvenation of our timber in- 
dustry. 

To Minnesota was given unequalled 
wealth in waters—lakes and streams, 
waterfalls and rapids—sufficient for 
storage, drainage, transportation, rec- 
reation and power. Ill-advised, un- 
needed ditch projects have drained the 
storage basins and power sites have 
passed into private hands. 

Public welfare demands statutory 
definition and protection of public 
rights, that water powers shall. not be 
lost for all time, lakes become dry, 
streams continue polluted and the hab- 
itat of fish, fowls and game be com- 
pletely and permanently destroyed. 

Within the memory of Anoka’s pio- 
neers, Minnesota’s wealth of wild life 
was one of its greatest charms. Ad- 
vancing civilization has taken its in- 
evitable toll. 

A 

Today, with dangerous rapidity, the 
lesser specie are following the buffalo 
into memories of the past. To save 
'them there is required a program at 
least state-wide, covering protection of 
wild life, protection and replacement of 
habitat and food. 

No men or women in Minnesota are 
more deeply and honestly interested in 
conservation than the sportsmen of 
this State.. None is more willing to 
bear his full share of the load or to 
pay his full share of the cost. 


They believe in conservation of our 
wealth of wild life. This thing they 
want, and to it they are entitled. 

To the more material elements of 
farm and forest lands, waters and wild 
life must be added the aesthetic—the 
Creator’s gift of scenic beauty. 

No program for conservation can be 
fully satisfactory unless it makes ade- 
quate provision for the acquisition and 
protection of the State’s best in scenic 
beauty and historic interest, unde- 
spoiled, unmarred, uncommercialized. 





Joining Scenic Wonders by Highway 
Linking up Grand Canyon and Carlsbad Caverns 
By R. C. DILLON 


Governor, State of New Mexico 


E ARE NOW in an era of high- 
way building. We have passed 
through the hard experimental 

stage of this vast industry and are now 
reaping results in the way of sound 
progress in carrying out our highway 
programs. 

Every State in the Union is bringing 
to the attention of the world its scenic 
wonders and recreation fields in order 
to attract the motoring public, for 
through this avenue we are enabled to 
pay our highway bills. This is a fair 
and agreeable exchange all around. 

In the matter of attractions for tour- 
ists, New Mexico and Arizona can 
easily hang up the world record. For 


ticles, some of which are of local manu- 
facture, but the greater number have 
been imported from oriental lands. 
India, China, Egypt, the Straits Settle- 
ments, etc., contribute varied stocks of 
novelties. They also send beautiful 
silks that are the envy of every trav- 
eler. Such goods are sold by Hindu, 
Chinese and other Far Easterners, and 
if the stranger is not too eager to pur- 
chase on first sight, bargains may 
sometimes be found. ‘ 

In Mexico City and in other parts of 
the country there are varieties of nov- 
elties not seen elsewhere, such as pot- 
tery of ancient and modern design, fine 
leather work in belts, pocketbooks, 
bags, etc. There are assortments of 
sombreros. so typical of the Repypblic; 
dolls of every description, baskets, 
feather work of exquisite beauty, the 
famous Mexican lace, filigree silver, 
and hundreds of other articles. 

Port of Spain and Bridgetown are 
other cities where varieties of cheap 
novelties may be purchased. As the 
English language is spoken here the 
American visitor can more _ readily 
make use of his bargaining proclivity. 

In San Jose, Guatemala City, Car- 
tagena, Caracas, Havana, and, indeed, 
in all of the citigs where the tourist is 


™now_going, native workmen seem to be 


awakening.to the “cash returns” that 
the tourist outpours.and are moulding 
or otherwise producing “seme..kind of 
curio typical of their homeland.” 

It seems needless to say that the pic- 
ture postcard is to be found everywhere 
in the cities of the Mexico-Caribbean 
area and some of the photographic 
views are highly artistic, and, if col- 
lected in number, may form an inter- 
esting reminder of one’s voyage. 


we have the Grand Canyon and the 
Carlsbad Cavern, two stupendous 
world wonders unequalled in awe-in- 
spiring beauty and magnitude. 

Good roads already lead into these 
wonder regions from various direc- 
tions. But it is the sound ambition to 
link the canyon and the cavern by 
means of a broad, safe highway. 

Thus, instead of struggling along 
single handed, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona can join hands, combine resources 
for this purpose and place behind the 
project their united strength. ' 

The country through which this road 
is laid out in New Mexico and Arizona 
is by no means monotonous to the trav- 
eling public. On the contrary it passes 
through landscapes of ever-changing 
and powerful beauty —the Petrified 
Forest, mountains, plains, gorges, can- 
yons, vast areas of cool evergreen for- 
est lands. 

New Mexico is also vitally interested 
in the completion of this highway, be- 
cause it puts that State on a direct line 
with the Pacific coast. This means that 
many cities of New Mexico, including 
Carlsbad, Artesia, Roswell, Carrizozo, 
Socorro and Magdalena, will have the 
advantage of being on a hard-surfaced, 
broad, safe highway which will connect 
with Los Angeles. 

The total length of New Mexico’s 
portion of this highway is four hundred 
and twenty-two miles. Two hundred 
miles have been improved with Federal 
aid at a cost of $2,426,753; eight-six 
miles resurfaced and oiled on the com- 
pleted work at a cost of $386,222; pro- 
posed concrete paving including con- 
crete bridges on present gravel two 
miles $172,000. This represents a total 
expenditure of $2,812,975. 

The estimated cost of the two hun- 
dred and twenty-two miles which will 
complete the New Mexico portion of the 
route is $3,262,000. At present we have 
two hundred and thirty-three miles 
graded and drained, one hundred miles 
graded, eighty-six miles oiled, three 
miles concreted. The detailed figures 
are for high type construction, and the 
road is under State maintenance the 
year around. 

It is not unreasonable to expect that 
soon after the completion of this mag- 
nificent thoroughfare the whole motor- 
ing world will spin back and forth 
between the canyon and the cavern. 
Travelers coming from the far ends of 
the earth cannot afford to miss either 
of these colossal attractions. 





